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Dr.  Meredith  P.  Crawford,  Director 
Human  Resources  Research  Office 
George  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Sir: 


On  7 February  195?)  National  Opinion  Research  Center  was  commissioned  by  The 
George  Washington  University*  to  carry  cut,  under  the  general  guidance  and 
direction  of  the  Human  Resources  Research  Office,  a re-study  of  certain  atti- 
tude data  collected  originally  from  soldiers  during  World  War  II  by  the  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  Information  and  Education  Division  of  the  War  Department. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  two-fold: 


1.  To  investigate  basic  relationships  between  attitudinal  intensity 
and  personality  characteristics  of  soldiers;  and 


< 
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2.  To  investigate  certain  methodological  problems  of  attitude  measure- 
ment posed,  in  part,  by  the  development  and  application  of  Guttman’s 
scaling  methods. 

The  following  report  presents  the  findings  from  this  study.  The  report  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Jack  Elinson,  a senior  study  director  on  the  Center’s  research 
staff. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  importance  of  Mr.  Elinson' s study  lies  chiefly  in  its 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  attitude  change.  The  effort  to  produce  change,  or 
to  control  it,  succeeds,  except  by  accident,  in  the  human  realm  as  in  ail 
other  realms,  only  if  the  effort  is  based  upon  understanding  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  it  is  concerned.  Thus,  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  an  atti- 
tude within  a group  that  must  act  in  a coordinated  and  cooperative  way,  useful 
as  such  knowledge  is  in  pointing  up  problems  of  control,  does  not  indicate  how 
control  can  be  achieved;  nor  does  knowledge  of  the  varying  intensity  with  which 
these  attitudes  are  held  by  persons  at  different  points  in  such  a distribution. 
Plotting  attitudinal  intensity  against  attitudinal  position  within  a group 
whose  members  have  different  attitudes  toward  any  relevant  object — group  ob- 
jectives, group  leadership,  social  arrangements  within  the  group,  or  external 
elements  in  the  group  situation,  for  example — certainly  provides  a more  pre- 
cise definition  of  a situation  that  is  problematical  because  of  the  obstructive 
attitudes  of  the  people  involved  in  it  than  would  otherwise  be  available.  But 
knowledge  that  goes  considerably  beyond,  or  penetrates  much  more  deeply  than, 
such  descriptive  generalizations  is  needed  if  efforts  to  modify  the  obstruct- 
ive attitudes  are  to  succeed. 


^Subcontract  Mo.  HumRRO  650-003  (95-65-2-52-3)  dated  7 February  1952  and  as 
amended  by  Modification  A,  dated  6 January  1953 • 
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The  commanding  officer  of  a military  unit,  like  any  leader  of  an  active  group, 
is  persistently  up  against  the  problem  of  modifying  attitudes  that  impede 
effective  group  action.  He  needs  to  know,  of  course,  what  these  attitudes  are, 
who  holds  them,  and  the  degree  of  tenacity  with  which  they  are  held.  But  he 
also  needs  to  know  why  the  different  group  members  feel  as  they  do  and  why 
the  differences  in  the  intensity  of  their  feelings.  It  is  just  these  "why" 
questions  with  which  this  study  was  first  concerned:  what  factors  or  combi- 
nation of  factors  account  for  observed  variations  in  the  intensity  with  which 
persons  occupying  substantially  the  same  position  on  an  attitude  score  hold 
their  attitudes?  Answers  were  sought  by  examining  the  relation  between  vari- 
ations in  attitudinal  intensity  and  basic  personality  differences  among  the 
individuals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  differences  in  status  relationships  within 
* the  immediate  group,  on  the  other.  The  results,  though  tentative  and  incon- 

clusive, have  important  affirmative  theoretical  and  practical  implications. 
They  are  certainly  sufficiently  impressive  to  warrant  further  research  on  less 
limited  bodies  of  data  and  with  more  refined  measuring  devices  than  were  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  data  used  here  were  collected. 

Inciaentailyj  in  this  connection,  a valuable  by-product  of  Mr,  Elinson ' s study 
is  the  suggestion  of  a technique  which  will  enable  an  investigator  to  establish 
the  distance  between  attitudinal  positions  in  psychologically  meaningful  terms. 
Building  upon  the  notion  of  the  zero-point  in  attitudinal  analysis  developed 
by  Suchman  and  Guttman  during  World  War  II,  scales  of  intensity  were  utilized 
to  calibrate  attitudinal  positions  in  reference  to  this  zero  point.  This  ten- 
tatively suggested  extension  of  scale  methods,  if  it  stands  up  under  further 
experimental  testing,  could  prove  to  be  of  considerable  administrative  and  re- 
search utility. 

Bearing  also  on  the  problem  of  attitude  change, is  another  suggestion  growing 
out  of  Hr.  Elinson1 s research, — namely,  that  it  is  an  oversimplification  to 
think  of  extreme  attitudes  as  being  uniformly  characterized  by  high  intensity 
and,  therefore,  difficult  to  change.  Useful  as  the  Intensity  curve  is,  as  a 
means  of  separating  those  with  favorable  attitudes  from  those  with  unfavorable 
attitudes  by  establishing  a zero-point  that  is  independent  of  question-wording, 
it  tends  to  obscure  many  important  facts  about  men's  attitudes  as  actually 
observed  if  attention  is  limited  to  those  cases  which  fall  on  or  near  the 
curve.  Many  men  who  hold  relatively  temnerate  opinions  about  their  officers 
were  found  to  hold  these  opinions  quite  firmly,  whereas  both  the  "disgruntled" 
and  the  "boot-licker,"  who  occupy  the  two  extreme  positions  on  the  scale  of 
enlisted  men's  attitudes  toward  their  officers,  do  not  in  many  cases  feel  at 
all  strongly  about  their  positions. 

These  and  other  tentative  conclusions  presented  in  this  report  lend  further 
support  to  the  findings  from  other  studies  among  both  civilian  and  military 
populations  that  superficial,  piecemeal  efforts  to  change  attitudes  in  a de- 
sired direction  are  likely  to  have  severely  limited  effects.  They  suggest, 
also,  some  refinements  of  available  techniques  for  detecting,  measuring,  and 
analyzing  attitudes  and,  thus,  for  gauging  the  effectiveness  of  experimental 
procedures  designed  to  modify  attitudes. 

The  study  was  conceived  and  directed  throughout  by  Mr.  Elinson.  Miss  Patricia 
Collette,  a National  Opinion  Research  Center  assistant  study  director,  aided 
in  the  detailed  analysis  and  in  the  interpretation  of  results.  Mr.  Jacob  J. 
Feldman,  Dr.  Eli  S.  Marks,  and  other  members  of  National  Opinion  Research 
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Center's  senior  research  staff  advised  Mr.  Elinson  at  many  points  in  the 
course  of  the  analysis.  Many  members  of  the  Center's  technical,  secretarial, 
and  clerical  staff  helped  with  the  processing  of  the  data  and  the  preparation 
of  the  report. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  numerous  persons  have  contributed, 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  to  the  shaping  of  the  problem  with  which  this  study 
is  concerned,  and  to  the  development  of  ways  of  attacking  it.  First  among 
these,  of  course,  are  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Stouffer,  Dr.  Edward  A.  Suchman,  Dr.  Louis 
Guttman  and  their  colleagues  in  the  War  Department  who  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  development  of  attitude  and  opinion  research  through  their  studies  of 
the  American  Soldier  during  World  War  II.  Then,  for  their  advice  and  criti- 
cism in  connection  with  many  aspects  of  this  study,  indebtedness  is  acknow- 
ledged to  Dr.  Eugene  A.  Cogan,  Dr.  John  L.  Finan,  and  Mr.  Ira  H.  Cisin,  of  the 
Human  Resources  Research  Office,  and  to  Dr.  Curtis  E.  Tuthill,  Department  of 
Psychology,  George  Washington  University.  Finally,  a special  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  late  Col.  Paul  D.  Guernsey,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Attitude 
Research  Branch,  Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education  Division,  Department 
of  Defense,  for  transferring  to  the  Center  a set  of  the  source  materials  used 
in  this  study;  and  to  various  members  of  Col.  Guernsey's  staff  for  their 
assistance  in  securing  easy  access  to  source  materials,  especially  to  Mrs. 
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Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  he  burnt  the  Alexandrine  library,  the  Caliph  Omar  is  reputed  to 
have  said:  "All  books  which  contain  what  is  not  in  the  Koran  are  dangerous; 
all  those  which  contain  what  is  in  the  Koran  are  useless."  We  are  advised 
that  probably  no  one  ever  had  an  intenser  belief  in  anything  than  Omar  had 
in  this;  at  the  same  time  we  are  admonished  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
it  preceded  by  rational  argument. 

The  Caliph’s  state  of  mind  is  used  to  illustrate  a 19th  century  think- 
er’s observation  in  1871  that:  "Probably,  when  the  subject  is  thoroughly 
examined,  ’conviction’  will  be  proved  to  be  one  of  the  intensest  of  human 
emotions,  and  one  most  closely  connected  with  the  bodily  state." 

According  to  Bagehot  (3): 

A hot  flash  seems  to  burn  across  the  brain.  Men  in  these  in- 
tense states  of  mind  have  altered  all  history,  changed  for  better  or 
worse  the  creed  of  myriads,  and  desolated  or  redeemed  provinces  for 
ages.  Nor  is  this  intensity  a sign  of  truth,  for  it  is  precisely 
strongest  in  those  ooints  in  which  men  differ  most  from  each  other. 

John  Knox  felt  it  in  his  anti-Catholicism;  Ignatius  Loyola  in  his 
anti-Protestantism;  and  both,  I su-roose,  felt  it  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  to  feel  it. 

It  is  a curious  fact  then  that  in  the  past  thirty  years  of  concen- 
trated opinion-attitude  research,  studies  of  intensity  of  opinion  have  been 
systematically  avoided  and  neglected.  The  strangeness  of  this  fact  appears 
even  more  remarkable  in  the  face  of  the  importance  even  currently  attributed 
to  intensity  as  a facet  of  opinion  by  the  most  concerned  triumvirate:  social 
psychologists,  political  scientists,  and  practitioners  of  the  art  of  social 
persuasion. 

Thus,  as  a social  psychologist,  Cantril  (U)  declares  that:  "A  know- 
ledge of  the  intensity  of  attitudes  as  well  as  their  direction  gives  a more 
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accurate  and  reliable  index  of  the  composition  of  oublic  opinion  than 
measurement  of  direction  alone." 

So  also,  B.  H,  Williams,  (70)  as  a political  scientist,  in  esti- 
mating the  role  of  public  opinion  in  international  affairs,  ooints  up 
categories  of  intensity  of  belief  by  emphasizing  the  need  to  differentiate 
among  people  who  will  merely  acquiesce  xn  a principle,  who  will  give  it 
rhetorical  support  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  others,  and  who  are  willing 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  its  behalf. 

In  the  world  of  practical  affairs,  the  story  is  told  of  a political 
observer,  returning  from  a trip  through  the  middle  west,  prior  to  our  entry 
into  World  War  II,  who  noted  that:  "The  public  opinion  polls  show  that  the 
country  is  70  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Allies,  but  I can  tell  them  that  this 
sentiment  doesn't  go  a half  inch  deep  (39) •" 

Practical  politicians'  intuitive  distrust  of  opinion  polls  is  probably 
based  not  only  on  an  ignorance  of  modern  statistical  sampling  theory  applied 
to  human  populations,  but  also  on  a sub-clinical  assessment  derived  from 
frequent  determinations  of  the  sort:  "I  know  he  said  it— but  he  doesn't 
really  mean  it."  Among  researchers,  practitioners,  and  critics  alike  no 
dissenting  voice  is  ever  raised  with  respect  to  the  need  and  significance  of 
ascertaining  degree  of  intensity  in  the  study  of  opinion.  Yet  apparently 
withstanding  sporadic  professional  observation  and  frequent  lay  criticism, 
the  current  plethora  of  opinion  polls  and  attitude  surveys  pays  amazingly 
scant  attention  to  the  degree  of  conviction  with  which  opinions  are  expressed 
or  attitudes  maintained. 

Why  this  discrepancy  between  alleged  importance  of  attitudinal  or 
opinion  intensity  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  studies  which  have  been 
devoted  to  it?  A number  of  guesses  may  be  hazarded.  Perhaps  the  most  cogent 
one  for  social  psychologists  is  the  rather  general  failure  to  distinguish 
between  direction  and  intensity  as  two  distinct,  independently  mensurable. 
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aspects  of  expressed  attitude  or  opinion.  This  failure  frequently  results  in 
the  extremeness  of  position  on  an  attitudinal  continuum  being  confused  with 
strength  or  intensity  of  opinion.  For  example,  in  a relatively  recent  re- 
view of  survey  research  methodology  we  find  the  author  (52)  beginning  a dis- 
cussion of  attitude  scale  construction  in  the  following  terms t 

The  data  obtained  in  public  opinion  and  attitude  surveys  may 
be  usedr.'..#  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  attitude  of  each  indi- 
vidual by  a series  of  questions  (as  opposed  to  a single  question) 
the  answers  to  which  are  combined  into  a ...  score. ...  Then  the 
number  or  percentage  of  people  holding  attitudes  of  varying  inten- 
sity may  be  ascertained. 

A second  possible  factor  contributing  to  the  neglect  of  intensity  as 
a separate  dimension,  and  incidentally  to  the  confusion  between  direction  and 
intensity,  may  have  been  a result  of  the  introduction  of  Likert's  (U3)  tech- 
nique of  attitude  assessment.  Keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  strength  of 
opinion,  but  intent  upon  improving  and  simplifying  attitude  measurement  after 
Thurstone  had  proposed  an  elaborate  application  of  psychophysical  methods, 
Likert  assessed  the  degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement  to  statements  of 
opinion  in  terms  of  graded  categories,  e.g.  "strongly  agree,"  "agree," 
"undecided,"  "disagree,"  "strongly  disagree."  This  compact  incorporation  of 
an  intensity-measuring  device  along  with  a method  of  ascertaining  attitudinal 
disoosition  served,  it  is  true,  simultaneously  to  sound  both  depth  and  di- 
rection, but  appears  also  to  have  resulted  in  obscuring  the  importance  of 
intensity  measurement  in  subsequent  researches. 

A third  diversion  from  a direct  attack  upon  the  measurement  of  in- 
tensity of  opinion  may  have  been  a consequence  of  the  attempts  to  organize  the 
structure  of  attitudes  through  extensive  intercorrelations  of  assorted  atti- 
tudinal contents.  We  hereby  label  as  the  complexity  error  in  opinion-attitude 
research  the  assumption  that  by  observing  correlations  among  a series  of 
attitudinal  content  variables-— without  determination  of  intensities  associated 
with  the  contents — we  are  establishing  the  importance  of  the  relationships 


among  the  included  contents. 

It  would  seem  then  that  involvement  in  these  three  otherwise  useful 
developments  in  attitudinal  research:  1)  use  of  more  than  one  question  to 
determine  direction  or  position  as  in  attitude  scales,  2)  employing  graded 
multi chotomous  responses  rather  than  dichotomous,  and  3)  determining  inter- 
correlations  among  attitude  scales,  has  tended  to  detract  from  adequate 
consideration  of  the  dimension  of  attitudinal  intensity,  despite  universal 
acknowledgement  or  profession  of  its  importance  in  the  understanding  of  the 
structure  of  attitudes. 

These  three  developments  represent  increasing  methodological  sophis- 
tication in  attitude  research.  A fourth  defection  from  the  proper  study  of 
the  intensity  dimension  derives  from  the  propensity  of  many  social  psycholo- 
gists to  become  immediately  involved  in  the  quagmire  of  attitudinal  content. 
Determined  to  study  important  proDlems  of  the  times  such  social  psychologists 
find  themselves  confronted  with  a nearly  overwhelming  and  constantly  changing 
subject  matter  with  the  resultant  failure  to  give  substantial  attention  to 
the  instruments  with  which  they  make  their  investigations.  Long  ago  in  the 
history  of  psychology  Titchener  (68)  despaired  of  classifying  attitudes: 

"There  seems  literally  to  be  no  end  till  we  have  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  language,  to  the  catalogue  of  possible  attitudes.";  and  more  recently 
McNemar  (U7)  in  his  fairly  comprehensive  outsider’s  review  of  opinion-attitude 
methodology  pointed  his  lean  and  scornful  finger  at  a task  set,  or  found,  by 
one  of  Remmers ’ graduate  students  "...  of  building  up  lists  of  the  multitudi- 
nous miscellany  about  which  people  can  and  maybe  do  have  attitudes." 

The  anomaly  of  a paucity  of  investigations  into  attitudinal  intensity 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  pioneering  researches  in  the  study  of  opinion 
focused  on  persons  who  were  relatively  intense  in  their  opinions.  Nearly 
thirty  years  ago  we  find  Allport  and  Hartman  (2)  setting  about  to  verify 
experimentally  an  a priori  expectation  that  persons  who  hold  opinions  of  an 


extreme  sort  will  also  express  the  greatest  degree  of  certainty  or  intensity# 
Restricting  the  scope  of  their  study  to  seven  issues  of  political  controversy 
(League  of  Nations,  qualifications  of  President  Coolidge,  distribution  of 
wealth,  legislative  control  of  Supreme  Court,  prohibition,  Ku  KLux  KLan,  and 
graft  in  politics)  and  to  the  opinions  of  some  U00  Syracuse  freshmen  on  these 
matters,  these  two  social  psychologists  concluded  that  individuals  who  held 
extreme  opinions  on  either  side  of  these  issues  not  only  were  more  like  each 
other  in  the  high  intensity  with  which  they  expressed  extreme  opinions,  but 
also  tended  to  be  more  like  each  other  in  certain  emotional  or  personality 
characteristics  than  they  were  like  moderate  individuals  whose  expressed 
opinions  on  these  issues  were  actually  closer  to  theirs# 

With  the  hindsight  of  nearly  thirty  years,  we  have  some  questions 
today  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  data  on  which  the  conclusions  were  based# 
Further,  some  of  the  conclusions  do  not  seem  to  follow  from  the  data#  (For 
example.  Allport  and  Hartman  denoted  college  students  who  held  extreme  po- 
sitions as  "atypical,"  but  their  own  data  would  indicate  that  this  is  mis- 
labeling since  on  some  issues  with  bimodal  distributions  the  relatively 
moderate  positions  were  held  with  considerably  less  frequency  than  either  of 
the  extremes#)  However,  our  intention  at  the  moment  is  not  to  reopen  a 
critique  of  the  methodology,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
dimension,  intensity  of  opinion,  which  has  since  been  more  or  less  lost  sight 
of,  was  then  in  this  early  study,  a central  point  of  investigation. 

In  point  of  fact,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  before  the  Alloort 
and  Hartman  study,  the  Psychological  Laboratory  at  Columbia  University  had 
turned  its  attention  to  an  empirical  study  of  certainty  of  opinion#  Using 
a wide  variety  of  tooics—"a  sort  of  shorter  catechism  of  twenty-five  articles 
of  faith"—F#  B#  Sumner  (67)  asked  judges  to  arrange  a series  of  questions 
in  the  order  of  the  certainty  with  which  they  felt  able  to  answer  them,  and 
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obtained  average  rankings  for  each  of  the  questions.  The  particular  questions 
used  have  some  curiosity  value.  They  are  presented  below  in  the  order  of  the 
average  arrangements,  having  been  presented  to  the  judges  in  order  of  the  key 
alphabet. 


Questions  Employed  in  Sumner *8  Study  of  Belief 

D Do  two  plus  two  equal  four? 

B Are  there  other  human  minds  besides  your  own? 

N Did  George  Washington  live? 

V Am  I awake  at  this  moment,  i,e,  not  merely  dreaming? 

F Is  the  earth  round? 

I Will  the  sun  rise  tomorrow? 

H Does  the  present  life  alone  furnish  sufficient  motives  for 
moral  conduct? 

R Does  the  moon’s  attraction  cause  the  tides? 

U Is  matter  ever  created  or  destroyed? 

L Is  the  evolution  of  living  beings  a fact? 

X Will  poetry  always  be  held  in  high  regard  by  the  most 
cultivated  minds? 

A Is  the  world  becoming  better? 

P Is  man’s  conduct  determined  entirely  by  his  heredity  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  life? 

0 Will  the  most  honest  man  you  know  be  honest  ten  years  hence? 

Q Is  the  scientific  mind  as  truly  creative  as  the  artistic? 

K Do  any  landscape  paintings  yield  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
finest  natural  scenes? 

Y Would  a college  education  be,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  to 

a majority  of  young  men? 

W Do  spirits  of  the  departed  ever  communicate  with  living 
persons?  (We  refer  only  to  modem  times.) 

C Would  this  continent  have  become  as  quickly  civilized  if  it 
had  remained  colonial? 

J Is  a protective  tariff  a wise  oolicy  for  the  United  States? 

E Will  the  death  penalty  for  murder  always  be  held  justifiable 
among  civilized  peoples? 

G Will  our  Republic  endure  another  hundred  years? 

M Is  there  life  on  other  heavenly  bodies? 

T Will  there  be  frost  in  New  York  City  during  September  next? 

S Is  there  an  even  number  of  persons  in  New  York  City? 

In  19U0,  one  of  the  findings  of  Allport  and  Hartman  was  again  demon- 
strated by  D.  M»  Johnson  (37),  Using  more  sophisticated  techniques,  i.e, 
Thurstone  scales  of  attitude  toward  war  and  toward  censorship,  with  66  under- 
graduate students  in  his  Long  Island  University  classes,  Johnson  found  what 
Allport  and  Hartman  had,  but  stated  it  in  a different  way:  ”...  a subject 
whose  attitude  score  is  at  one  extreme  of  the  scale  is  likely  to  find  many 
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statements  included  in  the  scale  vhich  he  can  reject  with  maximum  confidence." 
Johnson’s  own  observations  of  his  data  were  to  the  effect  that  "...  confidence 
on  one  scale  is  closely  related  to  confidence  on  the  other  even  though  atti- 
tude scores  on  the  two  scales  are  not  significantly  related." 

Johnson  offered  a new,  or  different,  interpretation.  Instead  of 
subscribing  to  the  notion  that  extremists  were  intrinsically  more  confident, 
or  intense,  in  general,  he  reasoned  that? 

...  extremists  will  ordinarily  show  more  confidence  in  expressing 
their  opinions  ...  because  there  are  many  statements  on  the  attitude 
scales— and  probably  in  common  public  discussion— which  represent 
opinions  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  their  own  opinion  and  which  can 
thus  be  rejected  with  confidence.  The  troubled  middle-of-the-roader 
finds  few  statements  so  far  from  his  own  position  that  he  can  reject 
them  confidently. 

This  is  an  interesting  interpretation,  but  it  overlooks  the  possibility  that 
extremists  can  vehemently  support  their  own  positions  as  well  as  vehemently 
reject  all  other  positions.  We  find  Johnson’s  study  therefore  of  interest 
mainly  in  the  question  it  poses,  namely,  why  attitudinal  extremists  are  so 
much  more  confident  of  their  opinions. 

Until  the  World  War  II  period,  except  for  the  work  of  Allport  and 
Hartman  and  later,  D.  M.  Johnson,  academic  studies  of  attitudes  tended  either 
to  pass  over  the  intensity  dimension  or  to  treat  it  lightly.  We  find  inten- 
sity tangentially  referred  to  in  some  studies  of  attitude  change  such  as  those 
of  Knower  (Ul)  and  of  Ewing  (13).  For  example,  Knower  studying  the  effects 
of  oral  and  printed  arguments  on  attitudes  toward  prohibition  held  by  college 
students  enrolled  in  public  speaking  courses,  found  that*  "Subjects  who 
reported  an  interest  in  prohibition  were  more  inclined  to  take  an  extreme 
position  and  less  inclined  to  change  than  were  subjects  who  reported  indif- 
ference." It  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  the  data  presented  by  Knower 
whether  the  disinclination  to  change  was  primarily  the  result  of  original 
extreme  position  or  interest  in  the  topic.  Again,  this  sort  of  conclusion 
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typifies  the  v:ay  in  which  intensity  and  direction  have  been  blended  in  the 
conception  of  attitude, 

Ewing,  studying  factors  involved  in  changes  of  opinion  about  Henry 
Ford,  radicals,  intelligence  of  Negroes  and  capital  punishment,  expressed  by 
college  students  enrolled  in  introductory  courses  in  psychology,  confirmed 
Knower's  finding  of  the  negative  relationship  between  report  of  considerable 
interest  and  change  of  opinion.  Under  the  assumption  that  "such  reports  mean 
that  the  material  under  consideration  is  more  closely  related  to  personal 
values  and  accepted  standards,"  Ewing  thinks  therefore  that  greater  re- 
sistance to  the  propagandist  is  to  be  expected  from  interested  and  informed 
subjects,  Ewing  reports,  as  have  others  before  him,  the  relationship  between 
atypicality  of  reaction  to  a list  of  socio-political  stereotypes  and  certainty 
of  opinion.  As  in  the  Knower  study,  we  are  thrown  back  once  more  to  the  po- 
sition of  not  really  knowing  whether  resistance  to  change  is  a function  of 
attitudinal  extremeness  or  interestedness  or  both. 

As  a rather  elaborate  examole  of  the  confounding  of  attitudinal  in- 
tensity with  direction  we  cite  a study  by  Hiker  (55),  Like  McGregor  (L9)  and 
also  Likert  (U6)  before  him.  Hiker  set  out  to  compare  certain  alternate 
methods  used  in  attitude  research.  Riker  chose  to  compare  Thurs tone- type 
scales  v/ith  two  simple  self-rating  scales — one  graphic,  by  which  an  individual 
rates  himself  along  a segmented  line  labeled  only  at  the  ends  as  "extremely  in 
favor"  and  "extremely  opposed";  the  other  an  eleven-point  verbal  self-rating 
scale  embracing  the  intensity  dimension  along  with  indication  of  attitudinal 
position.  The  model  for  Riker 's  scale  is  the  following* 

— Very  intense  feelings  pro-X 

— Intense  feeling  pro-X 

— — Strong  feeling  oro-X 

— — Moderate  concern  pro-X 

— Slight  feeling  pro-X 

— — Don't  care 

Slight  feeling  anti-X 

— Moderate  concern  anti-X 

™ — Strong  feeling  anti-X 

— — — Intense  feeling  anti-X 
— — — — Very  intense  feeling  anti-X 
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Riker,  using  college  undergraduates  as  subjects,  found  his  simple  rating 
scales  to  correlate  reasonably  well  and  to  yield  distributions  similar  to 
Thur stone- type  scales*  The  "X"  in  the  above  model  represented  the  following 
social  issues:  the  Negro,  Germans,  treatment  of  criminals,  capital  punishment, 
evolution  and  communism.  That  it  might  be  possible  for  persons  to  maintain 
a moderate  attitudinal  position  accompanied  by  considerable  strength  of  feeling 
or  an  extreme  position  with  only  mild  intensity  is  not  envisaged,  at  any  rate 
not  allowed  for,  by  Riker. 

It  is  rather  amazing  that  the  greatest  progress  toward  the  study  and 
use  of  attitudinal  intensity  has  thus  far  been  made  outside  the  academic 
laboratories.  A seemingly  complex  subject  and  apparently  requiring  the  micro- 
scopic examination  possible  only  in  tightly  controlled  laboratory  situations, 
attitudinal  intensity  has  nevertheless  been  most  successfully  attacked  in  the 
hurly-burly  of  wartime  morale  research  in  the  armed  forces  and  has  received 
the  most  extensive,  if  cursory,  application  in  everyday  public  opinion  polls. 
The  attention  which  intensity  has  received  in  the  polls  is  exemplified  by  the 
list  of  intensity-measuring  devices  compiled  by  Katz  (39)  and  reported  in 
Cantril 's  "Gauging  Public  Opinion."  Draxring  his  illustrations  from  the  work 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  Katz  describes  the  following 
techniques  tried  out  by  the  polls  prior  to  19UU: 

(1)  rating  by  the  interviewer  of  the  strength  of  the  respondent’s  feel- 

ings as  judged  by  the  respondent’s  tone  of  voice,  comments  and 
general  attitude 

(2)  the  self-rating  of  the  respondent  as  to  whether  he  felt  strongly  or 

mildly  about  the  question 

(3)  the  self-rating  of  the  respondent  on  a graphic  thermometer 

An  analysis  attributed  to  Perry  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  showed  that  there  was  "a  consistent,  though  not  always  pronounced 
tendency  for  the  respondent  to  give  himself  a more  extreme  rating  than  the 
interviewer  would  give  him."  Further  analysis  by  Princeton's  Office  of  Public 
Opinion  Research  revealed  no  conclusive  evidence  that  either  device  was  more 
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effective  than  the  other;  and  that  "both  self-and  interviewer’s  ratings  are 
effective  in  differentiating  intensity  groups •" 

Katz  briefly  describes  "an  experiment  to  compare  the  effectiveness 
of  various  intensity  devices  in  the  same  test  situation"  carried  out  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  New  York  and  its  environs#  Twenty  experienced  inter- 
viewers from  commercial  and  research  polling  organizations  interviewed  1918 
respondents  in  a week’s  time  on  national  and  international  affairs#  Of  the 
seven  intensity  devices  used  in  this  experiment,  four  (the  first  four  listed 
below)  were  controlled  in  a systematic  way  to  give  comparable  results;  three 
were  appended  as  supplementary. 

"The  four  devices  receiving  major  consideration  were: 

(1)  A verbal  self-rating  of  strength  of  feeling.  (How  strongly  do 

you  feel  about  this  question?)  Very  strongly;  Fairly 

strongly;  Don't  care. 

(2)  A thermometer  or  self-rating  on  a graphic  numerical  scale. 

(3)  A four-step  logical  scale  setting  forth  the  main  alternatives  on 

the  issue. 

(li)  A verbal  self-rating  on  certainty,  on  sureness  of  the  correctness 
of  one's  opinion.  (How  sure  are  you  that  your  opinion  is  right? 
Not  sure;  Fairly  sure; Very  sure)" 

"The  three  sunplementary  devices  were: 

(5)  The  interviewer's  rating  of  the  strength  of  the  respondent's  attitude. 

(6)  The  respondent's  self-rating  of  his  degree  of  personal  involvement. 

(How  much  does  this  question  mean  to  you  personally? 

Means  very  little  to  me  personally;  Means  something  to 

me  personally;  Means  a great  deal  to  me  personally.) 

(7)  The  length  of  time  the  respondent  has  been  of  his  opinion.  (When 

did  you  make  up  your  mind  about  this  question?  Just  now  when 

you  were  being  asked;  Within  the  past  few  days;  Within 

the  past  few  months;  Have  thought  this  way  for  a long  time.)" 

Using  as  his  criterion  the  extent  to  which  an  intensity  device  pre- 
dicted a respondent's  answers  to  related  questions,  Katz  concludes  from  his 
experiment  that  "...  the  sureness  of  rating  and  the  thermometer  stood  out 


clearly  as  the  most  effective  devices,"  but  that  "it  seems  unlikely  that  we 
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shall  ever  have  an  instrument  that  will  work  equally  well  for  all  types  of 
questions." 

Katz’s  experiment  is  fairly  neat  ^notwithstanding  IlcNemar’s  dis- 
satisfaction with  Katz’s  method  of  presentation  of  results  ($0)7  and  con- 
tributes to  our  knowledge  of  the  oracticabilit--  as  well  as  efficacy  of  using 
various  intensity  measuring  devices  in  the  ordinary  public  opinion  polling 
situation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  however  that  the  confusion  between  in- 
tensity and  direction  of  opinion  lingers  on  in  Katz,  despite  the  wains  he  has 
taken  to  point  out  how  necessary  it  is  for  both  understanding  and  prediction 
to  have  a knowledge  of  the  intensity  of  an  opinion  as  well  as  its  direction. 

In  this  instance,  the  jumbling  of  intensity  and  direction  takes  dace  in  the 
listing  of  a "four-step  logical  scale  setting  forth  the  main  alternatives  on 
the  issue"  as  a neasure  of  intensity  rather  than  as  an  index  of  direction. 

The  clearest  separation  between  direction  and  intensity  of  opinion  of 
attitude  is  made  by  Cantril  (U)  with  reference  to  public  opinion  research,  and 
by  Suchman  and  Guttman  (66)  with  reference  to  morale  attitude  research  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Cantril  describes  the  application  of  a single  intensity  question  when 
associated  with  a single  opinion  question  on  two  issues  of  public  interest: 
the  Negro  problem  and  government  regulation  of  business.  The  opinion  questions 
used  by  Cantril  were  made  up  of  a query  with  four  or  five  statements  provided 
as  possible  answers.  These  statements  had  previously  been  "rated  by  80 
judges  on  a 10  to  0 scale  as  to  the  place  each  statement  should  occupy  on  an 
attitude  continuum  ranging  from  most  favorable  to  most  unfavorable."  (The 
comment  may  as  well  be  offered  here  as  later  that  determination  of  the 
scalability  of  the  statements  appears  to  be  entirely  a priori  based  on  in- 
spection of  the  content;  no  tests  for  scalability  of  any  kind  seem  to  have 
been  applied.)  The  intensity  question  used  took  the  form.:  "How  strongly  do 
you  hold  this  opinion— very  strongly,  fairly  strongly,  or  don't  you  care  much 


one  way  or  the  other?"  What  Cantril  does  to  illustrate  the  relationshiD 
between  intensity  and  opinion  is  simply  to  plot  the  percentage  of  persons 
making  the  "very  strongly"  response  for  each  of  the  statements  against  the 
average  favorable-unfavorable  continuum  rating  determined  by  the  judges. 

This  throws  into  juxtaposition  opinions  of  the  80  judges  about  the  position 
of  the  statements  on  an  a priori  determined  continuum  with  expressions  of  in- 
tensity made  by  the  sample  public  surveyed.  Cantril  does  not  describe  the 
characteristics  of  the  judges,  perhaps  for  the  reason  (although  he  does  not 
state  it)  that  older  studies  by  some  of  Thurstone's  students  and  others  pur- 
ported to  demonstrate  that  the  rating  of  favorableness-unfavorableness  of  an 
attitude  statement  by  judges  was  independent  of  the  judges'  own  position  on 
the  attitude  (lU,  32,  53). 

Doubt  as  to  the  independence  of  judges ' ratings  of  attitude  items  and 
their  own  attitudes  was  raised  quite  early  in  the  history  of  attitude  measure- 
ment by  Stuart  Rice  (5U).  Later,  E.  S.  Marks  (U8),  in  the  process  of  standard- 
izing a "race  attitude  for  Negro  youth"  by  a combination  of  Thurstone  and 
Likert  techniques,  observes  that: 

In  devising  a test  for  measuring  attitudes  having  high  emotional 
significance  for  the  individual  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  con- 
stancy of  meaning  from  individual  to  individual  or  even  within  the 
same  individual  from  one  time  to  another  ....  Almost  inevitably 
statements  will  have  variable  significance  for  different  individuals. 

Marks  interprets  the  results  achieved  by  Ferguson  (lit)  and  by  Pinter 
and  Forlano  (53)  as  a product  of  the  relatively  homogeneous  cultural  back- 
grounds of  the  individual,  acting  as  judges.  Marks  further  calls  attention  to 
Hinckley's  (32)  discarding  of  judgments  made  by  persons  who  tended  to  place 
large  numbers  of  statements  in  a single  category,  and  points  out  that  this 
was  done  more  often  by  Negro  than  by  white  judges,  a fact  which  may  affect 
results. 

Only  quite  recently  studies  by  Hovland  and  Sherif  ( 3U)  have  thrown 
considerable  doubt  on  these  older  studies  by  showing  that  the  opinions  of 


judges  very  definitely  do  have  influence  on  the  positioning  of  statements  in 
a scale  constructed  by  Thurstone's  method. 

Cantril's  (!j)  method  of  plotting  yielded  U-and  J-shaped  curves  based 
on  the  four  or  five  attitudinal  position  points  against  the  corresponding 
expressions  of  intensity.  Cantril  interprets  the  finding  that  "the  more 
extreme  an  attitude  is  in  its  direction,  the  more  intensely  is  it  likely  to 
be  held"  as  fitting  in  with  his  conception  of  ego-involvement-- the  more 
extreme  attitude  being  more  likely  to  involve  the  ego  than  an  attitude  which 
represents  compromise  in  some  degree.  Another  finding  of  Cantril's,  about 
which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later,  is  that:  "With  respect  to  the  issues 
studied  here,  there  is  a tendency  for  people  who  are  better-educated,  better- 
off  financially,  and  who  are  older  to  hold  their  attitudes  with  greater  in- 
tensity than  those  less  well  educated,  less  secure  economically,  and  younger." 
Cantril  suggests  that  specific  reasons  in  terms  of  ego- involvement  for  this 
tendency  should  not  be  hard  to  discover,  but  holds  that  the  polling  technique 
is  not  well  adapted  to  explore  such  reasons,  and  makes  no  effort  to  do  so. 

The  most  extensive  analysis  of  the  intensity  component  in  attitude 
measurement  has  thus  far  been  provided  for  in  a series  of  developmental  papers 
by  Suchman  and  Guttman  (65,  66),  which  have  also  been  given  lucid  expository 
treatment  by  Stouffer  (62). 

Indeed  the  present  study  utilizes  data  collected  when  the  author  was 
associated  with  Suchman  and  Guttman  in  the  Research  3ranch  of  the  Information 
and  Education  Division  of  the  War  Department  at  which  time  Professor  Stouffer 
was  director  of  the  professional  staff. 

The  results  of  Suchman's  and  Guttman's  work  which  are  applicable  to 


our  problem  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 


During  World  War  II  a new  method  for  scaling  attitude  items  was 
developed  in  the  course  of  studies  of  attitudes  among  military  per- 
sonnel. This  method  of  scale  analysis  provided  a rigorous  answer  to 
the  problem  of  how  to  establish  among  respondents  a rank  order  with 


respect  to  a particular  attitudinal  continuum.  Thus,  on  a given  atti- 
tude scale  an  individual  could  be  determined  with  near-certainty  to  be 
relatively  more  or  less  favorable  than  another  individual* 

The  problem  remained  of  determining  objectively  which  individuals 
were  pro  and  which  were  con  on  an  attitudinal  content  continuum,  A pro- 
visional answer  to  this  more  difficult  problem  has  also  been  suggested. 

On  the  theory  that  attitudinal  content  is  related  to  attitudinal  inten- 
sity, it  was  proposed  that  a "region  of  indifference"  or  "point  of  minimum 
intensity"  could  be  established  which  would  divide  the  pros  from  the  cons, 

A distinguishing  and  promising  feature  of  this  idea  is  that  relative  pro- 
portions of  pros  and  cons  on  an  attitudinal  content  scale  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  question  wording. 

In  the  mathematically  ideal  case  the  attitudinal  content  scale  and 
the  intensity  function  form  two  of  a set  of  perfectly  related  "principal 
components,"  The  content  scale  is  the  first  component — a monotonic  in- 
creasing function  of  the  ranks.  The  intensity  function-- that  is,  the  re- 
lation between  a measure  of  attitudinal  intensity  and  attitudinal  content 
— constitutes  the  second  component.  Again  in  the  ideal  case,  the  second 
component  is  a U-shaped  or  J-shaped  curve. 

Empirical  studies  of  the  first  and  second  components  of  scale  analysis 
have,  of  course,  not  found  data  which  fit  the  perfect  model  with  absolute 
precision.  Considerably  more  research  has  been  done  on  attitudinal  content 
scales  and  better  fit  between  fact  and  theory  has  been  found  for  this  first 
component  than  for  the  second  component— the  intensity  function.  What 
little  research  has  been  done  on  the  intensity  function  has  revealed  gen- 
eral harmony  with  the  theory,  but,  thus  far,  empirical  findings  have  been 
but  crude  approximations  of  the  model. 

One  approach  toward  refining  the  relationship  between  content  and  in- 
tensity has  been  via  the  concept  of  "generalized  intensity,"  On  the  sup- 
position that  some  individuals  are  habitually  more  intense  in  their  atti- 
tudinal content  than  others  (or  differ  consistently  in  their  verbal 
habits),  an  effort  to  account  for  the  wide  dispersion  of  intensity  scores 
around  midpoints  of  intensity  for  attitudinal  content  scale-scores  was 
made.  By  holding  constant  "generalized  intensity"  the  variability  around 
the  curve  of  the  intensity  function  was  necessarily  reduced.  Considerable 
variability  around  the  intensity  curve  still  remained. 


PROBLEM 


■ 


The  problem  is  suggested  by  Suchman  (66'',  In  Measurement  and  Pre- 
diction, he  expresses  the  hope  that  "further  research  will  probably  serve 
to  reduce  much  of  this  variance"  around  the  curve  of  the  intensity  function. 
The  question  becomes  basically:  Under  what  conditions  will  Guttman's  model 
for  the  first  two  components  of  scale  analysis  find  maximum  fit  with  empiri- 
cal psychological  data?  Previous  applications  to  large  undifferentiated 
populations  have  revealed  proximate  fit,  sufficient  closeness  to  give  promise 
to  improved  techniques  of  attitude  measurement  and  analysis.  Can  we  now  make 
any  progress  in  ascertaining  conditions  under  which  observations  about  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  attitudes  will  be  explainable,  or  at  least  more 
reproducible  than  heretofore,  by  the  conceptual  model? 

Intensity  of  attitude  has  been  found  to  be  a function  of  attitudinal 
position.  It  has  not  been  found  to  be  a perfect  function.  Part  of  the  de- 
viation from  perfection  has  been  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  "generalized 
intensity."  What  other  sources  of  deviation  might  there  be? 

The  question  just  posed  nay  be  translated,  in  research  terms,  into  a 
search  for  significant  correlates  of  attitudinal  intensity.  For  suggestions 
as  to  the  principal  hypotheses  to  guide  us  in  this  search  we  are  primarily 
indebted  to  the  findings  of  the  Allport  and  Hartman  study  and  to  that  of 
Cantril,  to  both  of  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  Allport  and  Hartman 
conclusion  that  atypicality  of  opinion  and  emotional  make-up  are  closely  re- 
lated leads  us  to  one  set  of  hypotheses.  Cantril' s findings  that  older  and 
better  educated  persons  in  the  general  public  are  more  intense  in  their  opin- 
ions about  certain  public  issues  lead,  us  to  another  set  of  hypotheses.  The 
central  hypothesis  for  each  of  the  two  sets  of  hypotheses  is: 

I.  Attitudinal  intensity  will  be  a function  of  personality. 

II.  Attitudinal  intensity  will  be  a function  of  status  in  a group. 

When  we  asked  ourselves  what  kinds  of  personalities  would  contribute 
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to  the  distortion  of  a theoretically  perfect  relationship  between  the  direction 
of  an  attitudinal  position  and  its  intensity,  we  arrived  at  a number  of  common- 
sense  specific  hypotheses.  Apart  from  neutrality  of  opinion,  what  personal 
characteristics  would  we  expect  to  be  associated  with  lack  of  conviction  or 
strength  of  feeling?  It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  persons  with  sus- 
tained inferiority  feelings  would  be  characterized  by  a general  lack  of  con- 
viction whenever  called  upon  to  express  their  social  opinions.  It  seemed  rea- 
sonable also  to  suppose  that  persons  who  were  even  temporarily  depressed  would 
be  unlikely  at  the  time  to  display  strong  feelings  in  support  of  whatever 
social  opinions  they  happened  to  possess.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  coin,  we 
could  picture  chronically  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  persons  who  might  bolster 
their  every  fleeting  opinion  with  profound  avowals  of  certainty  and  conviction. 
Yet  another  possibility  of  unusual  strength  of  conviction  seemed  likely  in  the 
case  of  the  persistent  deviant.  A person  perpetually  out  of  tune  with  the 
social  value  system  of  his  reference  group  could  perhaps  be  expected  to  defend 
even  ordinarily  neutral  opinions  with  considerable  force.  These  hypotheses 
barely  dip  into  the  possibilities;  they  were  sufficient,  however,  to  set  the 
scope  of  the  present  research. 

Cantril's  findings  suggested  to  us  that  there  might  be  a common  thread 
connecting  the  apparently  disparate  findings  of  association  between  various 
background  characteristics  and  intensity  of  opinion.  It  occurred  to  us  that 
this  thread  was  ’’status  in  a group"  variously  expressed.  The  reasoning  was 
this:  the  higher  a person  is  in  an  agreed-upon  hierarchy  the  greater  toler- 
ance does  the  group  have  for  his  opinions.  Indeed  the  higher  the  individual's 
status,  the  more  does  the  individual  feel  called  upon  to  back  up  his  opinions, 
however  mild  and  non-controversial , with  positive  assertions  of  conviction. 


In  a sense,  the  problem  may  be  thought  of  as  contrasting  or  placing  in 
perspective  the  relative  contributions  to  attitudinal  intensity  of  underlying 
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indivldual  personality  traits  and  of  current  status  forces  operating  in  a 
given  group.  If  we  wish  to  be  grandiose  about  it,  we  may  consider  the  problem 
as  an  empirical  test  of  Aristotelian  versus  Galilean  approaches  to  a psycho- 
logical problem  as  distinguished  by  Lewin  (k5).  In  Aristotelian  dynamics,  the 
supposition  would  be  that  attitudinal  intensity  was  determined  by  the  inherent 
personality  of  an  individual  and  our  effort  should  consequently  be  bent  toward 
identifying  more  or  less  stable  and  characteristic  personality  traits  of  atti- 
tudinally  intense  persons.  In  Galilean  thinking,  our  emphasis  should  be  on 
ascertaining  and  describing  those  forces  operating  on  as  well  as  within  an  in- 
dividual in  a given  moment  of  time  which  tend  to  make  him  express  himself  with 
a certain  degree  of  intensity.  Past  studies  have  offered  evidence  of  both 
kinds  for  different  population  groups.  The  present  study  is  concerned  with 
evaluating  both  sources  of  variation  for  the  same  population  group. 

In  more  humble  terms,  we  wish  to  examine  the  relative  contributions  of 
a limited  number  of  internal  and  external  factors  to  attitudinal  intensity. 


METHOD 


Measures 

The  problem  as  stated  required  that  four  types  of  measurement  or  ob- 
servation be  made  simultaneously  on  the  same  group  of  subjects#  The  types 
of  measure  or  observation  needed  were: 

1#  Measures  of  attitudinal  position  or  direction. 

2.  Measures  of  attitudinal  intensity. 

3#  Measures  of  personality. 

U.  Measures  of  group  status. 

We  shall  take  up  each  one  of  these  in  turn. 

1.  Measures  of  attitudinal  position  or  direction — The  data  for  this  study 
were  collected  when  the  author  was  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  Research 
Branch,  Information  and  Education  Division,  Department  of  the  Army. 

The  mission  of  the  Research  Branch  was  to  assess  morale  and  related  atti- 
tudes .among  military  personnel.  The  present  study  was  built  around  a 
variety  of  attitudinal  content  of  interest  to  the  Army  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  World  War  II.  Thus  the  attitudinal  content 
dealt  with  here  comprises  the  following  subject  matters:  attitudes 
toward  officers;  attitudes  toward  the  Army;  attitudes  toward  discipline 
and  toward  rules  and  regulations;  attitudes  toward  military  needs  for 
manpower;  and  attitudes  toward  methods  of  dealing  with  Russia.  These 
subject  matter  areas,  constituting  the  background  of  attitudinal  content 
for  the  present  analysis,  were  embedded  in  a pair  of  attitude  question- 
naires dealing  with  a number  of  other  subject  matters  of  related  but  of 
more  specific  administrative  interest  to  the  Army  at  the  time.'”' 

^Substantive  aspects  of  these  specific  subjects  have  been  previously 
reported  in  publications  of  the  Research  Branch,  Information  and  Edu- 
cation Division,  Department  of  the  Army: 
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Each  universe  of  content  was  tapped  by  a series  of  questions, 
the  number  in  a series  varying  with  the  particular  universe.  Further- 
more, each  universe  of  content  was  hypothesized  as  unidimensional.  It 
should  be  added,  parenthetically,  that  none  of  the  content  areas  was  a 
wholly  new  subject  for  investigation.  Each  had  previously  been  ex- 
plored by  various  investigators  with  some  degree  of  thoroughness  in 
five  war-time  years  of  attitude  research  in  the  armed  forces.  It  was 
not  at  all  surprising  then  that  when  the  sets  of  items  for  the  various 
contents  were  tested  for  scalability  they  were,  with  one  exception, 
found  to  be  scalable  (see  RESULTS). 

From  a methodological  viewpoint,  the  main  reason  for  including 
a variety  of  contents  was  to  permit  construction  of  a measure  for 
’generalized  attitudinal  intensity. ' One  content  area,  namely  that  of 
attitude  toward  officers,  was  selected  as  a substantive  basis  for  con- 
struction of  a measure  for  ’specific  attitudinal  intensity.'  The  se- 
lection of  the  'attitude-toward-officers'  area  for  this  purpose  was 
done  primarily  on  the  ground  that  this  area  of  content  appeared  to  be 
the  most  adequately  covered,  i.e.  by  the  greatest  number  of  questions. 

Little  attention  is  paid  in  this  report  to  the  substantive  aspects  of 
the  study  which  merit  important  attention  by  themselves. 


Report  B-172.  Star,  S,  A,,  "Attitudes  toward  the  Point 
System,"  Dec.  19h5» 

Report  B-173.  Elinson,  J.,  "Attitudes  of  Enlisted  Men  toward 
Fairness  of  Courts -martial,"  Dec.  19hS • 

Report  B-178.  Elinson,  J.,  "Attitudes  of  Enlisted  Men  toward 
the  Inspector-General  System,"  Jan.  19h6. 

Another  subject  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  was  attitude  toward 
giving  preference  to  veterans  for  government  jobs.  In  one  of  the 
earliest  applications  of  Guttman’s  scaling  techniques,  an  account  of 
this  subject  was  rendered  in  the  author’s  >!aster's  thesis  at  the 
George  Washington  University,  and  subsequently  presented  in  more  popu- 
lar form  by  Cisin,  I.  H.,  and  Elinson,  J.,  "Do  Veterans  Want  Pre- 
ference?" Personnel  Administration,  Mey  19I4.8. 
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The  items  included  in  the  various  content  areas  and  results  of 
scalogram  analysis  of  each  area  are  shown  in  the  Appendix. 

2.  Measures  of  attitudinal  intensity— To  study  the  intensity  function  we 
needed  to  have  scales  of  intensity  of  respondents'  feelings  about  a sub- 
ject. The  technique  used  was  to  follow  each  content  item  with  a sernnd 
item  such  as  the  following: 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

_ Not  at  all  strongly 
~ Not  so  strongly 
_ Fairly  strongly 
_ Very  strongly 

Some  of  the  content  questions  were  followed  by  multiple -choice 
response  categories  which  embodied  a statement  of  intensity  as  well  as 
direction  "a  la  Likert.  This  would  have  permitted  construction  of  both 
an  intensity  scale  and  a content  scale  from  responses  to  the  same  ques- 
tion via  the  "fold-over  technique."’*  Since  obtaining  two  scores  from 
the  same  question  implies  that  the  scores  are  not  experimentally  inde- 
pendent, this  procedure  was  eschewed  in  the  present  study.  The  wording 
of  the  categories  in  the  responses  to  some  content  questions  dictated  a 
change  in  the  succeeding  intensity  question,  such  as  follows: 

How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice? 

_ Very  hard 
Fairly  hard 
Not  so  hard 
_ Not  hard  at  all 

There  may  be  some  a priori  objections  to  use  of  different  forms 
of  questioning  to  get  at  the  same  variable  of  intensity.  The  one  form: 
"How  strongly  do  you  feel,...?"  apoears  to  be  tapping  strength  of  feel- 
ing; the  other  form:  "How  hard  was  it  to  make  your  choice?"  appears  to 
be  assessing  difficulty  of  choice.  Previous  experimentation  using 
matched  groups  answering  the  same  content  questions  but  different 


'Measurement  and  Prediction,  p.  252. 
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intensity  questions,  including  the  ones  used  here,  have  shown  no  signi- 
ficant differences  in  the  intensity  curve.*  These  results  are  in  har- 
mony with  those  reported  by  Katz  (39)  for  public  opinion  polls. 

Then  without  regard  to  the  direction  of  response,  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  on  the  preceding  content  items,  the  intensity 
items  for  a given  scale  of  content  items  were  used  to  test  for  scales 
of  intensity.  Results  of  scalogram  analysis  for  intensity  items  are 
given  later. 

We  differentiated  between  'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  and 
'generalized  attitudinal  intensity'  in  the  following  way.  'Specific 
attitudinal  intensity'  was  a scoring  of  responses  to  intensity  questions 
relating  to  a single  content  scale.  As  already  indicated,  we  made  this 
kind  of  use  of  intensity  questions  associated  with  the  content  scale  of 
attitude  toward  officers.  'Generalized  attitudinal  intensity'  was  de- 
rived from  expression  of  intensity  over  a number  of  attitudinal  con- 
tents— attitude  toward  officers,  attitude  toward  need  for  military  man- 
power, attitude  toward  dealing  with  Russia,  attitude  toward  the  Army, 
and  attitude  toward  discipline  and  rules  and  regulations. 

3.  Measures  of  personality — The  setting  of  our  study — military  morale  atti- 
tude surveys  by  means  of  self -administered  questionnaires — placed  a 
severe  restriction  upon  the  kinds  of  personality  assessment  that  could 
be  made.  We  looked  for  objectively-scored  personality  tests  that  could 
be  suitably  integrated  with  an  attitude  questionnaire.  Since  there  was 
no  interest  per  se  in  attempting  to  make  fine  individual  personality 
assessments  or  predictions  about  individuals,  but  rather  a desire  to 
observe  correlations  among  gross  personality  trends  and  attitudinal  be- 
havior, restriction  to  superficially  simole  objectively  scorable  items 
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did  not,  at  the  time,  appear  to  be  an  unbearable  handicap.  This  was 
especially  so  since  selection  research  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  using 
paper  and  pencil  tests  such  as  the  Neuropsychiatric  Screening  Adjunct 
(59),  the  Cornell  Selectee  Index  and  others,  had  shown  that  self -admin- 
istered objectively-scorable  tests  were  capable  of  predicting  psychi- 
atric appraisals  at  induction  in  a worthwhile  number  of  cases. 

The  instrument  which  appeared  most  promising  on  its  face,  in 
terms  of  furnishing  measures  of  the  kinds  of  personality  variables  to 
match  our  hunches  with  respect  to  relationshiDS  with  attitudinal  inten- 
sity, was  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (214,25,26,27). 

The  descriptions  of  three  of  the  then  published  MMPI  "scales'' 
seemed  to  provide  the  kinds  of  personality  characterizations  that  were 
needed  for  analysis.  The  three  sets  of  items  with  provocatively  useful 
MMPI  descriptions  were:  'hypomania'  (Ma);  'depression' (D) • and  'psy- 
chopathic deviate'  (Pd). 

In  our  statement  of  the  problem  we  hypothesized  that  persons  who 
were  depressed  would  tend  to  respond  to  attitudinal  questions  with  low 
intensity.  The  MMPI  manual  carries  the  following  descriptive  phrases 
for  "depressed"  persons :~ 

...  poor  morale  of  the  emotional  type  with  a feeling 
of  uselessness  ...  a characteristic  personality  background 
in  that  the  person  who  reacts  to  stress  with  denression  is 
characterized  by  lack  of  self-confidence  ... 

We  hypothesized  also  that  habitually  ebullient  persons  would 
tend  to  respond  to  attitudinal  questions  with  high  intensity.  The 
MMPI  manual  says  its  'hypomania'  scale  measures — 

...  the  personality  factor  characteristic  of  persons 
with  marked  productivity  of  thought  and  action.  A princi- 
pal difficulty  in  the  development  of  the  scale  was  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  clinically  hypomanic  persons  from  normal 
persons  who  are  merely  ambitious,  vigorous,  and  full  of 
plans.  The  hypomanic  ...  is  active  and  enthusiastic  ... 
his  activities  may  interfere  with  other  people  through 
attempts  to  reform  social  practice,  his  enthusiastic 
stirring  up  of  projects  ...  or  his  disregard  of  social 
conventions. 
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The  MMPI  authors  fear  that  the  ' Ma ' scale  might  fail  to  differ- 
entiate normally  active  persons  from  clinically  hyperactive  persons. 

If  this  fear  is  justified,  the  failure  of  the  scale  in  this  respect  can 
only  be  considered  an  advantage  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  re- 
search. We  were  less  interested  in  identifying  clinically  abnormal  per- 
sons than  we  were  in  discovering  persons  who  were  customarily  positive 
and  sure  of  themselves. 

The  description  of  the  MMPI  'psychopathic  deviate*  scale  seemed 
to  furnish  phrases  which  were  harmonious  with  another  of  our  hypotheses 
about  the  relation  between  attitudinal  intensity  and  personality.  Soci- 
ally deviant  persons,  we  thought,  would  deviate  also  in  their  pattern  of 
attitudinal  response,  by  registering  strong  intensity  of  feeling  in  sup- 
port of  a neutral  opinion  where  strong  intensity  was  not  typical. 

The  MMPI  manual  describes  psychopathic  deviate  personalities  as — 

. . . persons  whose  main  difficulty  lies  in  their  absence 
of  deep  emotional  response,  their  inability  to  profit  from 
experience,  and  their  disregard  of  social  mores.  Although 
sometimes  dangerous  to  themselves  or  others,  these  persons 
are  commonly  likeable  and  intelligent....  They  may  go  on 
behaving  like  perfectly  normal  people  for  several  years  be- 
tween one  outbreak  and  another. 

In  addition  to  the  MMPI  items,  a set  of  items  was  needed  which 
dealt  more  directly  with  feelings  of  inferiority  in  order  to  test  our 
hypothesis  as  to  the  relation  between  such  feelings  and  attitudinal  in- 
tensity. It  was  felt  that  the  MMPI  'depression'  scale  as  described  by 
its  authors  might  be  too  extreme  or  insensitive  an  instrument  for  the 
isolation  or  sorting  out  of  persons  exhibiting  low  attitudinal  inten- 
sity. Another  personality  measure  was  required  to  be  built  into  the 
questionnaire — resembling  in  content  the  *D’  items  of  the  MMPI,  but 
somewhat  more  socially  or  interpersonally  oriented.  The  set  of  items 
which  seemed  to  fill  this  requirement  was  found  in  Sletto's  Inferiority 
Scale  (57).  Among  these  items  is:  "So  many  people  do  things  well  that 
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it  is  easy  to  become  discouraged."  It  was  relatively  easy  to  imagine 
how  a person  who  felt  this  way  about  himself  might  be  generally  disin- 
clined to  maintain  social  opinions  with  any  degree  of  conviction  or  in- 
tensity. 

These  four  sets  of  items  then  constituted  air  personality  meas- 
ures. It  should  be  noted  that  not  all  the  items  in  the  original  "scales?1 
were  used,  but  only  a selection  of  them.  The  selection  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  two  criteria:  one,  that  the  wording  of  the  items  be  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  men  who  had  not  gone  beyond  grade  school, 
and  two,  that  the  marginal  frequencies  of  the  items  should  exhibit  as 
wide  a range  as  possible.  The  particular  items  used  for  the  various 
personality  scales  are  shown  in  the  Appendix. 

Although  the  questionnaires  were  administered  anonymously,  so 
much  has  been  made  of  faking  (17,  35)  on  personality  inventories  that  a 
number  of  MMPI  items  suitable  for  deriving  a 'lie'  score  were  also  in- 
cluded. All  the  personality  item-sets  including  the  'lie'  items  were 
tested  for  unidimensionality  by  scalogram  analysis. 

U.  Measures  of  group  status— The  phrase  "measures  of  group  status"  is  used 
•‘to  connote  the  common  core  of  psychological  meaning  in  such  indices  of 
group  position  in  the  general  American  culture  as  age  and  educational 
level.  In  the  more  restricted  culture  of  the  American  Army  additional 
indices  such  as  formal  military  rank  and  length  of  military  service 
have  similar  connotations.  The  principal  characteristic  of  all  such 
variables  is  that,  the  higher  the  value  is,  the  more  superior  is  the 
position  of  the  individual  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  population. 
One  of  our  principal  hypotheses  is  that  relative  superiority  is  assoc- 
iated with  relative  certainty  of  opinion  or  strength  of  feeling.  In 
the  questionnaire,  we  ascertained  in  rough  groupings,  a man's  age,  his 
educational  level,  military  rank,  and  length  of  military  service.  The 


broad  groupings  on  each  of  these  background  variables  were  adequate 
for  purposes  of  correlational  analysis,  yet  gave  our  respondents  addi- 
tional assurance  that  their  replies  to  the  questionnaires  were  strictly 
anonymous • 

Respondent  Population 

The  Army  population  in  the  United  States  in  the  Fall  of  19ii5  was  com- 
posed of  newly-trained  recruits,  seasoned  combat  veterans,  and  men  with  all 
degrees  and  types  of  service  in  between.  This  was  shortly  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  in  World  War  II,  and  large  proportions  of  men  who  "had 
done  their  share"  had  already  been  returned  to  the  States,  although  extensive 
demobilization  had  not  yet  begun.  The  military  mixture  was  even  further 
heterogenized,  since  this  was  nearly  two  years  before  "unification"  and  the 
U.S.  Army  included  not  only  Ground  and  Service  troops,  but  all  components  of 
what  today  is  known  as  the  Air  Force. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  attitude  toward  the  Army  was  an 
important  focus  of  the  substantive  aspects  of  this  study,  it  was  decided  to 
exclude  from  the  population  surveyed  men  whose  military  experience  was  so 
limited  as  to  render  unlikely  the  possibility  that  their  attitudes  toward 
the  Army  had  crystallized  to  any  degree.  Accordingly,  new  men  who  had  not 
yet  finished  their  basic  training  were  not  made  part  of  the  population  under 
scrutiny. 

Tito  other  limitations  were  placed  on  the  heterogeneity  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  studied  by  the  exclusion  of  officers  and  of  non-white  enlisted 
men.  Because  of  these  exclusions  the  generality  of  the  substantive  findings 
of  the  study  would  necessarily  be  reduced;  at  the  same  time,  the  influence 
of  two  important  variables,  officer-enlisted  man  status  and  skin  color, 
would  be  controlled  by  elimination. 

Sample  size  was  set  at  about  3000  for  each  of  the  alternate  forms  of 
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the  hour-long  questionnaire,  it  beirg  felt  that  3090  cases  would  permit  of 
a reasonable  amount  of  analysis  of  the  kind  contemplated.  The  sample  of  men 
was  drawn  from  large  Army  Ground  and  Service  Force  i -«tallations  selected 
because  they  contained  units  representative  of  all  the  arms  and  services, 
and  from  large  Army  Air  Force  fields  with  a variety  of  units,  e.g.  flying, 
maintenance , administrative . 

Sampling  instructions  issued  to  field  officers  were  to  get  the  re- 
quired  number  of  enlisted  men,  excluding  recent  inductees  in  training,  such 
that  proportional  representation  of  the  three  forces— Ground,  Service  and 
Air — and  within  the  three  forces  the  known,  ratio  of  overseas  returnees  to 
Zone  of  Interior  personnel— would  obtain.  Aside  from  these  requirements 
field  personnel  were  carefully  instructed  to  draw  their  samples  of  men  from 
units  such  that  all  branches  and  components  would  be  proportionally  repre- 
sented. 

The  selection  of  individual  men  at  any  installation  visited  was  done 
on  a probability,  or  systematic  random  basis,  eliminating  possibilities  of 
bias  inherent  in  voluntary  or  self- selection,  or  selection  by  designation  or 
easy  availability.  Selection  was  done  from  unit  lists  of  all  men  on  duty — 
men  sick  in  hospitals,  on  furlough,  absent  without  leave,  or  in  the  guard- 
house at  the  time  of  the  survey  were  not  sampled.  The  installations  visited, 
the  units  sampled,  and  the  number  of  men  drawn  from  each  unit  are  listed  in 
the  Appendix. 

C.  Technique  Employed  for  Collecting  Data 

The  technique  for  gathering  data  was  the  self -answered  anonymous 
questionnaire  administered  in  group  situation  by  specially  trained  "class 
leaders."  Enlisted  men  were  assembled  in  groups  of  twenty  to  fifty  and  were 
introduced  to  the  survey  by  a "class  leader."  Class  leaders  were  usually 
selected  from  among  men  who  were  assigned  to  Classification  or  Information 

i 
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and  Education  work  or  were  otherwise  deemed  qualified  for  carrying  out  field 
operations  in  opinion  research.  The  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  an  atmos- 
phere of  friendly  anonymity.  The  Appendix  contains  an  example  of  an  intro- 
ductory talk  which  each  class  leader,  usually  an  enlisted  man,  was  instructed 
to  deliver  extemporaneously.  This  "spiel,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  most 
respects  similar  to  the  one  used  by  the  Army's  Research  Branch,  Information 
and  Education  Division,  during  World  War  II.  Points  in  common  were:  l) 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  an  attitude  survey  was  not  a test,  that  no  marks 
or  grades  were  given  since  there  were  no  "wrong"  or  "right"  answers,  2)  that 
the  survey  was  anonymous,*  and  3)  that  answers  given  by  the  ranks  would  help 
top-level  officers  in  planning  for  the  welfare  of  the  men.  Two  other  points 
required  special  emphasis:  1)  the  importance  of  including  personality  items 
which  might  appear  silly  to  some  soldiers,  and  2)  the  importance  of  including 
intensity  items  as  well  as  content  items.  Pretesting  experience  had  suggest- 
ed that  without  special  attention  to  the  first  of  these  two  points  men  would 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  significance  of  the  personality  items  and  to  treat 
the  survey  as  "just  another  Army  test." 

To  help  convey  the  informality  of  the  setting  in  which  class  leaders 
operated,  a set  of  instructions  for  class  leaders  is  included  in  the  Appen- 
dix. The  general  aim  of  these  instructions  was  to  insure  uniformity  in  ad- 
ministration and  to  provide  an  informal,  relaxed,  non -authoritarian  setting 
to  maximize  cooperation  in  expressions  of  attitude. 

Field  officers  who  trained  the  class  leaders  and  obtained  clearances 
for  the  study  in  local  commands  underwent  a brief  orientation  course  in 
attitude  research  and  operated  in  the  field  according  to  a standard  set  of 
instructions.  (See  Appendix.) 

Studies  of  the  anonymity  factor  have  revealed  the  differential  effect 
of  anonymity  in  morale  attitude  surveys  in  the  military  service  (5,  12). 
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The  actual  questionnaires  used  (Forms  A and  B)  are  also  shown  in  the 
Appendix.  The  general  layout  of  the  questionnaire  has  largely  the  appear- 
ance of  (one  side  of)  a printed  conversation  in  terms  of  the  sequence  of 
questions  and,  it  will  be  noticed,  little  the  apoearance  of  a test.  Actu- 
ally the  questionnaire  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of  extensive  pretesting 
and  the  accumulated  experience  of  five  years  of  this  type  of  research  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Each  of  the  two  forms  of  the  questionnaire  was  used  in  a random  half- 
sample, the  use  of  two  forms  making  possible  the  gathering  of  data  in  a 
larger  number  of  attitudinal  areas  that  could  be  related  to  the  personal 
background  and  personality  items  common  to  both  schedules,  than  would  be 
feasible  on  a single  form.* 

The  questionnaire  covered  three  types  of  data:  factual,  attitudinal, 
and  personality.  All  of  these  data  were  obtained  directly  from  individuals 
about  themselves . It  can  be  maintained  that  such  a procedure  submits  to 


The  double  form  of  the  questionnaire  permitted  also  experimental 
study  of  a number  of  additional  minor  methodological  problems  as  well  as 
an  analysis  of  certain  problems  of  immediate  interest  to  the  Denartment  of 
the  Army.  Neither  of  these  purposes  is  considered  a part  of  the  study  under 
consideration  here.  The  minor  methodolorical  problems  listed  below  are  of 
reference  interest  only. 

Minor  methodological  problems: 

(1)  Will  a multiple-choice  check-list  yield  the  same  results  as  having  re- 

spondents express  agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  of  the  cate- 
gories separately? 

(2)  Will  asking  a series  of  questions  in  reverse  order  reveal  a pile-up  or 

band-wagon  effect  on  the  questions  appearing  later  in  the  series? 

(3)  Will  inclusion  of  certain  phrases  in  question-wording  affect  response 

to  questions:  e.g.,  "all  things  considered,"  "considering  their  re- 
sponsibilities" ? 

(U)  Will  preceding  a "you  yourself"  question  by  a "men  in  general"  question 
affect  responses  to  the  "you  yourself"  question? 

(3)  Will  so-called  "neutral"  wordings  of  questions  differ  in  results  from 
so-called  "leading  questions"? 

(6)  Will  reversals  of  check-lists  affect  response  distribution? 

(7)  In  agree-disagree  statements,  what  is  the  effect  of  using  negative 

statements? 

(8)  What  is  the  difference  if  any  in  asking  "how  many  of"  versus  "how 

often"  with  respect  to  attitudes  toward  officers? 
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personal  error:  that  self-reports  about  "facts"  such  as  age,  education, 
marital  status,  etc.,  are  ?ffected  by  projection  and  other  dynamisms  to 
create  unreliability;  that  self-reports  of  attitude  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  expressions  of  opinion  since  they  are  on  a verbal  level  and  may  not  be 
an  index  of  muscular  behavior;  and  that  self-revealed  personality  character- 
istics are  subject  to  willful  and  unconscious  distortion.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  study  to  engage  in  an  extensive  analysis  of  these  conten- 
tions although  the  possibility  of  distortion  was  recognized  and  efforts  were 
made  (as  have  already  been  described)  in  the  direction  of  creating  the  kind 
of  atmosphere  in  the  process  of  data  collection  which  would  minimize  moti- 
vation on  the  part  of  respondents  to  deviate  from  the  truth,  as  they  saw  it. 

It  is  iri  no  sense  a defense  of  the  instruments  employed  to  say  that 
they  were  identical  to  those  used  as  a basis  for  Stouffer,  S.  A.,  et  al. 
Studies  in  Social  Psychology  in  World  War  II.  Furthermore,  we  plead  guilty 
of  treating  verbal  behavior  as  intrinsically  of  psychological  interest  and 
not  to  be  disregarded  as  a matter  ol  scientific  inquiry  merely  because  it  is 
relatively  easy  to  observe.  And  finally,  since  cur  principal  interest  is 
in  relationships  among  variables  we  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the  proba- 
bility that  more  defensible  measurements  than  those  here  employed — particu- 
larly with  reference  to  personality  variables--would  etch  even  more  sharply 
and  definitively  any  relationships  we  may  uncover  with  our  relatively  crude 
questionnaire  instruments. 


RESULTS  AND  ANALYSIS 


Testing  for  Unidimensionality 

1.  Attitudinal  position  measures — The  concept  of  "specific  attitudinal 
intensity"  takes  on  meaning  only  when  we  have  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  attitudes  with  which  feelings  of  intensity  are  associated.  To 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  sets  of  attitudinal  content  items  we  have 
used  as  the  underpinnings  for  intensity  were  meaningful,  in  the  uni- 
dimensional sense,  we  tested  them  by  means  of  scalogram  analysis. 

Summary  results  of  the  scalogram  analysis  giving  reproducibility 
coefficients  for  the  attitudinal  content  variables  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
Actual  scalogram  pictures  showing  the  joint  multivariate  distributions 
of  each  set  of  items  for  a subsample  of  100  cases  may  be  seen  in  the 
Appendix. 

Using  Guttman's  reproducibility  coefficients*  as  a criterion  of 
unidimensionality  for  scale  analysis  has  a number  of  serious  disad- 
vantages. One  of  these,  shown  by  Sheffield  and  Elinson  /as  cited  by 
Hausknecht  (29,  56)7"  and  noted  also  by  Festinger  (1$)  is  Che  numerically 
high  expected  value  of  the  reproducibility  coefficient  for  chance-re- 
lated items  with  given  marginal  frequencies.  For  example:  for  any 
set  of  three  dichotomous  items  each  having  marginal  frequencies  of 
50$-50$,  and  using  the  conventional  procedure  of  scoring  to  nearest 
scale-type  to  minimize  error,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a reproducibility 
coeffieient  of  less  than  .83.  A number  of  substitutes  for  the  repro- 
ducibility coefficient  have  been  proposed.  Among  these  are  Loevinger's 
coefficient  of  homogeneity  (L7)  and  Hausknecht' s (30)  application  of 
the  chi-square  test  to  proportions  of  'scale-types'.**  Loevinger's 
coefficient  involves  a ratio  of  obtained  inter-item  correlation  to  the 
maximum  amount  of  inter-item  correlation  possible  with  a given  set  of 
item  frequencies;  Hausknecht 's  chi-square  method  compares  the  propor- 
tion of  scale-types  probable  from  a given  set  of  item  frequencies  when 
no  assumptions  are  made  about  unidimensionality  with  the  frequencies 
obtained  under  a scale  hypothesis. 


The  coefficient  of  reproducibility  tells  us  what  proportion  of 
persons'  responses  can  be  exactly  reproduced  from  scale  scores.  The 
computing  formula  is  simply: 

0 

^ where  e ■ number  of  errors  (that  is,  failures  to 
reproduce  responses  from  scores) 

i ■ number  of  questions 
n ■ number  of  respondents 

Jtw 

A 'scale-type'  is  a person  all  of  whose  responses  are  perfectly 
reproducible  from  his  scale  score. 
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A second  disadvantage  of  the  reproducibility  coefficient  is 
that  to  date  its  sampling  distribution  is  unknown.  (We  have  been  in- 
formed by  E.  S.  Marks  that  a probability  approach  to  the  reproducibil- 
ity coefficient  or  to  the  notion  of  scaling  generally,  leads  to  some 
highly  complicated  mathematical  problems  not  yet  amenable  to  solution.) 
The  sampling  distributions  of  substitute  coefficients  thus  far  sug- 
gested, however,  are  not  known  either.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
advantage  of  a known  sampling  distribution,  Hausknecht's  application 
of  chi-square  recommends  itself.  The  peculiar  disadvantage  of 
Hausknecht's  method  is  that  it  is  overly  severe  in  the  handling  of 
non-scale  types,  which  contribute  as  much  unpredictability  when  only 
one  of  their  responses  is  non-reproducible  as  when  more  than  one  or 
many  responses  are  non-reproducible.  Hausknecht  (31)  recognizing  this 
difficulty,  has  subsequently  proposed  a ’coefficient  of  ordinality, 1 

E , which  relates  the  number  of  scale  errors  in  a chance  case  to  the 
m’ 

number  in  the  maximum  error  case.  Formal  proof  is  lacking  that  Em  is 
a maximum. * 

Guttman's  reproducibility  coefficient  is  affected  by  both  the 
number  of  items  and  the  item  frequencies.  The  greater  the  number  of 
items  the  more  difficult  it  is,  other  things  being  equal,  to  achieve 
high  reproducibility.  The  closer  the  item-splits  on  a dichotomous  item 
are  to  03-100%  the  easier  it  is  to  achieve  high  reproducibility.  For 
example,  it  will  be  obvious  that  from  the  knowledge  that  a dichotomous 
item  splits  103-90?*,  it  is  impossible,  using  ordinary  probability  ex- 
pectations, to  make  more  than  10  per  cent  error  of  reproduction  for 
that  item. 


Hausknecht ' s 


'coefficient  of  ordinality’: 


*1)+  (n-a)N  - 


(2  f±) 

q+1 


where 


E„  -------  is  the  maximum  number  of  errors 

m 


TJ 

n 


is  the  total  number  of  respondents 
is  the  total  number  of  items  or  questions 
is  the  ith  item-frequency 


i - — — — — — is  the  ordinal  number  of  the  item-frequency  of  the 
ordered  series 

(f  +lq+i)  > N - is  the  first  pair  of  the  item-frequencies  whose  sum 
^ exceeds  N;  q being  the  ordinal  number  of  the  lesser 

of  the  pair,  and  q+1  being  the  ordinal  number  of  the 
larger  of  the  pair. 
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The  reproducibility  coefficient  has  been  used  in  the  present 
analysis  for  the  principal  reason  that  regardless  of  its  disadvantages 
and  the  partial  comoensation  for  certain  of  its  disadvantages  by  other 
possible  measures  of  ordinality,  it  retains  one  imnortant  property 
which  none  of  the  others  thus  far  suggested  does.  This  is  simply  the 
property  of  reproducibility,  namely  of  being  able  to  say  to  what  ex- 
tent scale  scores  are  capable  of  reproducing  actual  responses  made  to 
items . 


TABLE  1 

RESULTS  OF  UITIDIMENSIOMALITY  TESTS  FOE 
ATTITUDINAL  CONTENT  VARIABLES 


Attitudinal  Content 

Reproducibility 

Coefficients 

Number 

of  Items 

Form  A'h 

Form  if** 

Form  A 

Form  B 

Attitude  toward  officers 

.91 

9 

Attitude  toward  military  needs  for 
manpower 

.92 

6 

Attitude  toward  principles  of 

officer-enlisted  men  relationships 

.93 

.89 

3 

7 

Attitude  toward  the  Army 

.9? 

.98 

5 

3 

Attitude  toward  discipline 

.93 

h 

1 

Attitude  toward  rules,  regulations 
and  courts -martial 

.92 

U 

1 

Attitude  toward  methods  of 
dealing  with  Russia 

,9k 

3 

1 

^Reproducibility  coefficients  based  on  100  cases,  constituting  a 
random  subsample  of  2908  men  who  took  Form  A. 

’^^Reproducibility  coefficients  based  on  100  cases,  constituting  a 
random  subsample  of  2902  men  who  took  Form  B. 

Note:  The  set  of  items  in  Form  B dealing  with  'attitude  toward  principles 
of  officer-enlisted  men  relationships'  failed  to  pass  the  test  for 
unidimensionality  on  more  than  one  count.  As  the  scalogram  (in  the 
Appendix)  shows:  the  reproducibility  coefficient  for  the  seven 
items  was  below  .90;  some  items  had  more  error  than  non-error;  and 
some  of  the  error  was  non-random  and  non-gradient,  ie.  more  than 
ten  per  cent  in  a non-scale  pattern.  A reproducibility  coefficient 
of  ,91  was  obtained  by  setting  aside  three  of  the  items  from  scale 
consideration,  but  the  other  scale  criteria  were  still  not  met. 
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With  one  exception,  each  of  the  attitudinal  content  variables 
met,  in  subsamples  of  100  cases,  all  the  criteria  of  scalability  which 
have  conventionally  been  used;  namely:  over  90  per  cent  reproducibility; 
more  non-error  than  error  in  the  category  having  lowest  frequency  for 
each  item;  non-extreme  marginals;  and  non-grouping  or  randomization  of 
errors  of  reproduction.  Reproducibility  coefficients  ranged  from  .89 
to  .98.  Undoubtedly  had  use  been  made  of  Stouffer’s  (65)  H-technique 
for  increasing  reproducibility  of  scales  by  means  of  contrived  items, 
composed  of  two  or  more  items,  even  higher  reproducibilities  would  have 
obtained.  However,  the  obtained  reproducibilities  using  individual 
attitude  items  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  for  the  analysis  at  hand,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  necessity  for  resorting  to  '"touffer's  H-technique 
(65)  • Furthermore,  since  the  reproducibility  level  was  adequate,  there 
was  no  need  to  sacrifice  reproducible  information  as  required  by  the 
contrived-item  method. 

Two  items  which  had  been  included  as  part  of  the  universe  of 
attitude-toward-officer  items  turned  out  to  be  non-scalable,  more 
properly  referred  to  as  not  part  of  the  same  unidimensional  scale  as 
the  other  nine  items.  Examination  a posteriori  of  these  two  items 
leads  us  to  conjecture  that  these  two  items  were  qualitatively  differ- 
ent from  the  other  nine  ir.  that  they  turned  the  individual's  or  soldier's 
attention  inward  to  his  own  problems,  needs,  and  abilities  rather  than 
outward  to  an  appraisal  of  his  officers.  The  two  items  which  were  not 
included  in  the  scale  of  'attitude-toward-officers'  were: 

Q 15a-  How  well  do  you  feel  that  your  officers  under- 
stood your  problems  and  needs? 

They  were  very  much  aware  of  my  problems 

and  needs 

They  were  fairly  well  aware  of  my  prob- 
lems and  needs 

They  did  not  know  very  much  about  my  real 

problems  and  needs 

L - 


Q.  16a.  Do  you  feel  that  your  officers  recognized  your 
abilities  and  what  you  were  able  to  do? 

Yes,  Pm  sure  they  did 
Yes,  I think  they  did,  but  I'm  not  sure 
No,  I don't  think  they  did 
_ Undecided 

The  items  included  in  the  ' attitude -toward-of fleers'  scale  are 
shown  below.  All  the  items  were  dichotomized  according  to  scale  analysis; 
"X"  indicates  the  favorable  reply. 

Attitude  toward  Officers:  Scale  of  Content 

(Presented  below  in  order  of  decreasing  favorability  of  response,  i.e.  increas- 
ing percentage  checking  the  "X'"d  category.  The  question  numbers  show  the 
order  in  which  the  items  appeared  in  Questionnaire  Form  B.) 


Q.  12a. 


Q.  21a. 


Q:  22a. 


Did  your  officers  give  you  a good  chance  to  ask  questions  as  to  the 
reason  why  things  were  done  the  way  they  were? 

X Yes,  Always  Undecided  No,  almost  never 

X Yes,  Usually  No,  not  very  often 

Kow  do  you  feel  about  the  officers  that  had  been  selected  by  the  Army? 
X They  were  the  best  ones  that  could  have  been  picked 
X They  were  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  picked 
Somewhat  better  ones  could  have  been  picked 
_ Much  better  ones  could  have  been  picked 
_ Undecided 

How  much  did  you  personally  respect  your  officers? 

X Very  much  Not  so  much 

Pretty  much  Not  at  all 


Q.  13a.  How  many  of  your  officers  took  a personal  interest  in  their  men? 

X All  of  them  About  half  of  them  None  of  them 

X Most  of  them  Fexj  of  them 


Q.  19a.  When  you  did  a particularly  good  job  did  you  usually  get  recognition 
or  praise  for  it  from  your  officers? 

X Always  Rarely 

X Usually  Never 

Q.  Ilia.  Do  you  think  that  your  officers  generally  did  what  they  could  to  help 
you? 

X Yes,  all  the  time  No,  they  often  did  not 

X Yes,  most  of  the  time  No,  they  almost  never  did 


Q.  20a.  How  much  did  you  personally  like  your  officers? 


X Very  much 

X Pretty  much  

Q.  18a.  How  many  of  your  officers  used 
sary  to  you? 

_ Almost  all  of  them  X 

_ Most  of  them  X 

Q.  17a.  In  general,  how  good  would  you 
X Very  good  X 

X Fairly  good  


Not  so  much 
Not  at  all 

their  rank  in  ways  that  seemed  unneces- 

Bome  of  them  X None  of  them 
Only  a few  of  them 

say  your  officers  were? 

About  average  Very  poor 

Pretty  poor 


IPW J 
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Because  of  its  relative  length,  satisfactory  reproducibility,  and 
intrinsic  importance  among  military  morale  attitudes,  the  nine-item  scale 
of  'attitude-toward-officers ' was  chosen  as  the  substantive  base  around 
which  we  proposed  to  analyze  'specific  attitudinal  intensity.' 

2.  Attitudinal  intensity  measures — As  were  the  items  of  attitudinal  position 
for  various  areas  of  content,  items  dealing  with  attitudinal  intensity 
were  subjected  to  scalogram  analysis.  Results  of  these  analyses  are 
given  in  Table  2;  again,  scalogram  pictures  maybe  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  intensity  items,  following  the  ' attitude-toward-officer'  scale 
items  are  hereafter  referred  to  as  'specific  attitudinal  intensity,'  since 
they  are  specific  to  a single  unidimensional  area  of  attitudinal  content. 
This  'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  yielded  a reproducibility  coeffi- 
cient of  .68,  thus  approaching  but  not  reaching  the  conventional  90  per 
cent  acceptance  level.  The  errors — instances  of  non- ““eproducibility — 
appear  to  be  "random";  by  which  we  mean  no  non-scalable  pattern  appears 
with  a frequency  of  greater  than  five  per  cent.  (We  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  more  precise  test  of  randomness  of  errors  of  reproducibility.) 

If  the  error  of  reproducibility  is  random,  it  has  been  frequently  stated 
that  no  matter  how  low  the  reproducibility  is,  then  the  "multiple  corre- 
lation of  any  outside  variable  on  the  area  will  be  precisely  equal  to  the 
simple  correlation  with  the  rank  order  on  the  area."#  Sets  of  items  ex- 
hibiting these  properties  have  been  called  "quasi-scales."  'Specific 
attitudinal  intensity'  then  is  a quasi-scale. 


*See  statements  by  Stouffer  (p.  15),  Guttman  (p.  79),  Suchman 
(p.  162),  and  Star  (p.  It9h)  in  Measurement  and  Prediction. 


TABLE  2 


RESULTS  OF  UNIDIMENSIONALITY  TESTS  FOR  INTENSITY 


mKBSSSSSSXBBSSSBSSSBBSSSSBSSBSSBBSXSSBBSBSBSBSBSSSBSKSBSSB 

.Reproduci-  . 

Intensity  bility  co-  Number 

efficients*  of  items 


Specific  attitudinal  intensity 
(for  'attitude-toward-of fl- 
eers') .88  9 

Generalized  attitudinal 

intensity  .85  8 


Based  on  100  cases  constituting  a random  subsample 
of  2902  men  who  took  Form  B.  The  same  100  cases  were  used 
as  for  scale  analysis  of  the  attitudinal  position  variables. 

The  set  of  intensity  items  in  'generalized  attitudinal  intensity' 
was  drawn  from  seven  areas  of  attitudinal  content  as  measured  by  the  pre- 
ceding 'attitude-toward-officer'  scale  and  six  other  content  scales,  as 
previously  indicated.  In  all,  eight  intensity  items  were  used— two  were 
drawn  from  association  with  attitudinal  position  items  in  the  content  area 
of  attitude  toward  military  manpower  needs;  and  one  each  taken  from  assoc- 
iation with  attitudinal  position  items  in  the  areas  of  attitude  toward  of- 
ficers, attitude  toward  the  Amy,  attitude  toward  discipline,  attitude 
toward  rules,  regulations,  and  courts -martial,  attitude  toward  principles 
of  officer-enlisted  man  relationships,  and  attitude  toward  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  Russia.  The  B-form  of  the  questionnaire  contained  only  single 
position  items  in  three  of  these  content  areas;  and  only  three  items  in  the 
content  area  of  attitude  toward  the  Army.  The  content  area  of  attitude 
toward  officers  was  covered  by  nine  items;  and  the  attitude  toward  military 
manpower  needs,  by  six  items. 

The  reason  for  using  two  intensity  items  associated  with  attitude 
toward  military  manpower  needs  was  not  based  on  intention  to  over-represent 
this  content  area,  but  rather  on  the  desire  to  diversify  the  kinds  of  items 
used  in  the  'generalized  intensity'  score.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in- 
tensity items  following  content  questions  on  attitude  toward  manpower  needs 


were  of  the  type:  "How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  up  your  mind?",  and 
intensity  questions  following  content  questions  in  the  other  attitude 
areas  were  of  the  type:  "How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?" 

The  reproducibility  coefficient  for  'generalized  attitudinal  in- 
tensity' was  .85.  This  was  also  a quasi-scale;  similar  comments  therefore 
apply  to  it  in  this  regard  as  to  'specific  attitudinal  intensity.'  The 
fact  that  the  coefficient  of  reproducibility  is  lower  for  'generalized  in- 
tensity' than  for  'specific  intensity'  might  be  a product  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a miscellany  of  variables  via  the  different  attitudinal  contents 
as  substructures,  or  of  the  variant  forms  of  the  intensity  questions  used. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  ignorance  of  the  sampling  variability  of  the  repro- 
ducibility coefficient  is  such  that  the  difference  might  be  a chance  effect. 
In  the  current  absence  of  statistical  significance  tests  formulated  for 
this  problem,  we  sorely  need  at  the  very  least  a table  showing  exnected 
values  for  the  reproducibility  coefficient  under  a limited  number  of  vary- 
ing conditions,  taking  into  account  the  number  of  items  and  the  item  margi- 
nals. 

3.  Personality  measures — All  the  personality  measures  were  subjected  to  scalo- 
gram  analysis  as  were  the  attitudinal  position  and  intensity  measures;  the 
rationale  for  this  procedure,  however,  was  somewhat  difficult. 

Here  we  were  dealing  with  sets  of  items  which  in  the  case  of  the 
MMPI  had  been  empirically  developed  by  previous  investigators.  Their  se- 
lection from  a large  pool  of  some  500-600  items  had  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  their  being  able  to  differentiate  among  mental  patients  in  hospitals  and 
presumably  normal  subjects  not  in  hospitals.  Their  combination  into  parti- 
cular sets  or  'tecales,"  as  their  authors  call  them,  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
successful  discrimination  among  specific  psychiatric  diagnoses.  The 
authors  have  provided  verbal  descriptions,  as  we  have  already  cited,  for 
the  various  item-sets.  The  MMPI  has  been  called  the  "most  promising 


self-report  test  for  diagnosing  abnormal  personality  patterns  in  the  clinic* 
MMPI  items  have  seen  extensive  application  in  many  clinical  as  well  as  re- 
search situations  and  most  likely  have  by  now  acquired  concrete  meaning  for 
many  clinical  psychologists.  We  justify  their  use  for  the  present  research 
on  these  grounds. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  for  a long  time  now  been  curious  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  the  MMPI  "scales"  were  in  point  of  fact  scales  as  we  under- 
stand the  logical  use  of  the  term  as  explained,  for  example,  by  Stevens  (60), 
and  applied  by  Guttman  (20)  to  qualitative  socio-psychological  data. 

Results  of  the  scalogram  analyses  as  summarized  by  reproducibility 
coefficients  for  the  personality  item-sets  are  shown  in  Table  3;  scalogram 
pictures  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix, 

Two  things  are  immediately  apparent  upon  examination  of  Table  3. 

One  is  that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  'lie'  score,  the  reproduci- 
bility coefficients  for  the  personality  measures,  as  compared  with  the 
attitudinal  position  measures,  are  relatively  low.  The  other  is  that  the 
average  number  of  items  for  the  personality  measures — again  as  compared  with 
the  attitudinal  position  measures — is  relatively  high.  There  is  a possi- 
bility that  for  the  number  of  items  used  the  reproducibility  coefficients 
are  adequate,  but  we  cannot  know  this  exactly  without  greater  knowledge 
about  the  inter-relationships  among  number  of  items,  item -frequencies,  and 
reproducibility  coefficients.  All  of  the  personality  variables — as  an  ex- 
amination of  the  scalograms  will  show — contained  items  with  extreme  margi- 
nal frequencies,  thus  spuriously  raising  the  reproducibility  coefficients. 


*Cronbach,  L,  J.  Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing.  New  Yorks 
Harper,  19li9.  P.  319. 
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TABLE  3 

RESULTS  OF  UNIDIMENSIONALITY  TESTS  FOR  PERSONALITY  VARIABLES 


:ssssssssazsss3s3ss:=r::r 

Personality  Variables 

Reproducibility 

coefficients 

Number 

Form  A* 

Form  B™ 

of  items 

Psychopathic  deviate 

.81 

• 

co 

O 

1U 

Hypomania 

.81 

.82 

12 

Depression 

.79 

.82 

19 

Inferiority 

.82 

.82 

15 

Lie 

.89 

.91 

12 

Based  on  100  cases,  constituting  a random  subsample  of 
2908  men  who  took  Form  A. 


■iKr 

Based  on  100  cases,  constituting  a random  subsample  of 
2902  men  who  took  Form  B. 

Only  the  'lie'  score  yielded  reproducibility  coefficients  (.89  and 
.91)  which  bordered  on  the  conventional  criterion  of  acceptance.  However, 
inspection  of  the  scalogram  picture  for  the  'lie'  score  (in  the  Appendix) 
reveals  that  at  least  half,  six  of  the  twelve,  of  the  items  making  up  the 
•lie'  score  have  extreme  marginals  (Personality  Questions  Ii2,  62,  15,  37, 
U9,  and  57 )j  over  80  per  cent  of  the  men  responding  "False"  to  each  of 
these  items. 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  some  informal  attempts  by  several 
colleagues  (a  sociologist,  an  anthropologist,  and  a social  psychologist) 
to  judge  the  "face  validity"  of  the  personality  scores  by  guessing  the 
direction  in  which  the  items  ought  to  be  scored  from  their  manifest  con- 
tent resulted  in  only  slightly  better  than  chance  success  on  the  'Ma,1 
'Pd,'  and  ' D ' subsets  and  were  completely  successful  only  on  the  ’lie'  and 

L - M __ 


'inferiority'  subsets.  Neither  the  attitude  scales  nor  tne  intensity 
quasi-scales  suffered  from  this  obscurity. 


Typically,  however,  the  personality  measures  like  the  measures  of 
intensity  did  not  exhibit  high  frequencies  of  any  particular  non-scale 
types.  Their  errors  of  reproducibility  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  ran- 
« dom,  which  justifies  calling  these  measures  "quasi-scales"  with  low  re- 

producibility. 

The  'inferiority'  item-set  taken  from  Sletto,  unlike  the  MMPI  item- 
sets,  was  not  derived  on  the  basis  of  correlation  xfith  external  criteria, 
but  by  a method  of  internal  consistency  (57).  This  proved  to  be  no  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  the  test  for  unidimensionality. 

B.  Reliability  of  the  Measures 

The  notion  of  "reliability"  in  the  sense  of  stability  of  measures 
upon  repetition  is  peculiarly  inappropriate  to  attitude  scales  and  in- 
tensity and  personality  quasi-scales.  Reliability  in  this  sense  implies 
lack  of  change  in  the  quality  being  measured — as  the  width  of  a table  or 
the  weight  of  a brick.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  less  sensitive  the 
measuring  instrument  the  more  "reliable"  or  stable  our  measures  of  such 
qualities  appear  to  be.  A crude  thermometer  will  be  slower  (i.e.  more 
stable  or  "reliable")  than  a sensitive  thermometer  in  registering  fine 
changes  in  temperature. 

Assuming  our  measures  of  attitudinal  position,  intensity,  and  per- 
sonality are  sensitive  instruments  (a  big  assumption,  of  course)  the  only 
appropriate  "reliability"  tests  are  tests  of  internal  consistency,  like 
split-half  correlations  assisted  by  the  Spearman -Brown  formula,  or  Guttman's 
equation  Lii  (19). 


A 


3 
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Split-half  correlation  coefficients  computed  for  odd  vs.  even  items 
on  each  of  our  principal  measures  yielded  results  as  shown  in  Table  ii. 

It  turned  out  that  the  'attitude-toward-officer'  content  scale  and  the 
intensity  quasi-scales  had  moderately  respectable  Spearman -Brown  coeffi- 
cients, as  did  Sietto's  Inferiority  Items. 


9 .772  .771 

9 .8UU  1.068 

8 .663  .897 

lit  -13k  .130 

12  -3U1  .821 

19  .Ulh  .hhh 

15  .721  .795 

•510  .5U3 


Measure  of  attitudinal  position: 
Attitude  toward  officers 

Measure  of  intensity: 

Specific  attitudinal  intensity 

Generalized  attitudinal  intensity 

Measures  of  personality: 
Psychopathic  deviate 

IHypomania 

Depression 

Inferiority 

t 


TABLE  it 

RELIABILITY  OF  MEASURES 
Sample:  Total  B 

Number  of  Spearman-  Guttman 
items  Brown  Lit 


Measures 


Lie 


12 


The  MMPI  item-sets  were  lower,  especially  the  'psychopathic  deviate' 
set.  Judging  from  its  reliability  coefficient,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
half  the 'psychopathic  deviate1  items  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with 
the  other  half.  Suspecting  a computational  error  for  the  'Pd'  items,  we 
split-half  scored  them  a second  time,  using  every  third  item  in  circular 
fashion  to  make  up  our  half-scores.  This  second  tine  the  rCg  was  .31*6, 
somewhat  higher  than  before  but  still  lower  than  for  the  rest  of  the  item- 
sets.  Incidentally,  there  was  no  computational  error  for  the  rcn  of  .131*. 

OD 

We  have  nothing  comparable  to  reliability  coefficients  for  the 
single  question  measures  of  status  that  we  used — age,  educational  level, 
length  of  service  and  military  rank.  Tor  these  we  merely  offer  consistency 
between  two  forms  of  the  questionnaire  on  random  samples  of  men.  Although 
the  bulk  of  our  analyses  will  be  restricted  to  the  Form  B sample,  visual 
inspection  of  the  frequency  distributions  for  the  status  measures  will 
show  there  were  no  important  differences  between  the  Form  A sample  and 
the  Form  B sample.  See  Table  5» 


■ 
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table  5 

COMPARATIVE  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION?  FOR  VARIOUS 
CHA RA  CTERI STI CS  FOR  FORM  A AND  FORM  B SAMPLE? 


Status  Variables 

Form  A 
N=2908 

Form  B 
N=2902 

Age: 

19  years  or  younger 

13* 

13? 

20  to  2h  years 

37 

39 

25  to  29  years 

28 

27 

30  to  3h  years 

17 

16 

35  years  or  older 

h 

h 

Not  ascertained 

1 

1 

100* 

100? 

Educational  level: 

Grade  school 

18? 

18? 

High  school 

62 

62 

College 

19 

19 

Not  ascertained 

1 

1 

100? 

100? 

Military  rank: 

Private 

22? 

21? 

Private  First  Class 

2h 

25 

Non-com 

52 

51 

Not  ascertained 

2 

3 

100? 

100? 

Length  of  military  service: 


6 months  or  less 

6? 

6? 

Over  6 months  up  to  1 year 

11 

12 

Over  1 year  up  to  2 years 

21 

21 

Over  2 years  up  to  3 years 

32 

30 

Over  3 years  up  to  h years 

?3 

7? 

Over  la  years 

6 

5 

Not  ascertained 

1 

100? 

1 

100? 

G.  Shapes  of  the  Distributions 
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Some  students  of  attitude  measurement  frequently  behave  as  though 
distributions  of  attitude  carried  the  gene  of  the  normal  probability  curve 
inherited  from  ancient  theories  about  errors  of  observation  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences  (1*0) . Actually  the  normal  distribution,  aside  from  its  theo- 
retical importance  in  sampling  theory,  we  now  understand  to  be  nothing  but 
an  acquired  characteristic  and  like  a bad  habit,  its  use  as  a basis  for 
statistical  manipulation  may  well  be  dispensed  with  when  inapplicable  to 
the  observations  at  hand.  Instead  of  assuming  that  attitudinal  positions 
and  intensities  are  normally  distributed,  as  some  of  our  distinguished 
predecessors  have  done  (1*6),  let  us  see  what  their  distributions  actually 
are  in  the  sample  at  hand  under  the  necessary  restriction  of  the  methods 
employed.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  distributions  obtained  in 
any  sample  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  particular  set  of  items  used. 
Since  we  are  never  able  to  say  that  the  items  used  are  a random  sample  of 
the  population  of  items,  we  cannot  therefore  say  that  the  same  distri- 
butions would  obtain  in  the  population  of  items. 

When  we  examine  Figure  1 showing  distributions  of  attitudinal  in- 
tensity and  position  scores,  we  note  the  following: 

1.  ’Specific  attitudinal  intensity'  (associated  with  attitude 
toward  officers)  is  clearly  not  normally  distributed.  Rather, 
it  appears  to  be  rectilinearly  distributed  with  upturns  of  the 
frequency  curve  at  both  extremes. 

2.  'Generalized  attitudinal  intensity'  deviates  from  linearity, 

but  neither  is  it  normally  distributed.  It  appears  to  be 
skewed  negatively. 

3.  Attitudinal  position  for  'attitude-toward-officers'  is  also 
non-rectangular  and  non-normal.  It  appears  to  be  skewed 
positively. 

Scores  for  the  personality  variables,  however,  exhibit  distribu- 
tions approximating  normality.  See  Figure  2.  The  curve  for  ‘inferiority1 
scores  appears  to  be  more  platyknrtic  than  the  others. 


FIGURE  1 
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Special  attention  is  called  to  the  distribution  of  'lie'  scores, 
which  is  distinctly  skewed  positively,  as  a consequence  of  relatively  few 
persons  earning  high  'lie'  scores.  Given  12  chances  to  'lie,'  fewer  than 
three  per  cent  ’lied,’  as  often  as  nine  times.  Since  lower  and  more 
moderate  'lie*  scores  cannot  be  interpreted  as  lying,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude there  was  no  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  most  men,  answering 
the  questionnaires  under  conditions  guaranteeing  anonymity,  to  distort 
their  responses  from  their  "true"  feelings. 

Factors  Related  to  'Specific  Attitudinal  Intensity1 
1.  Attitudinal  position — The  Pearson  product-moment  correlation  co- 
efficient between  'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  and  attitudinal 
position  on  the  scale  of  'attitude-toward-officers ' is  -0.26.  This 
ordinarily  means  that  the  linear  correlation  between  these  two  vari- 
ables is  low,  negative,  and  statistically  significant  (based  on  2902 
cases).  It  tells  us  that  favorable  attitudes  toward  officers  have  a 
slight  tendency  to  be  associated  with  lack  of  conviction  or  strength 
of  feeling,  and  conversely,  that  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  officers 
have  a slight  tendency  to  be  associated  with  strength  of  conviction 
or  deep  feelings.  This  interpretation  is  correct  and  useful  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  is  inadequate  as  a description  of  the  relation  between 
position  and  intensity  for  this  area  of  content. 

The  reason  for  this  inadequacy  will  be  immediately  apparent 
from  an  examination  of  Table  6,  showing  the  joint  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  specific  intensi.-y  and  position  on  the  corresponding  scale  of 
content.  The  circled  cells  in  Table  6 contain  the  median  case  in  the 
vertical  arrays.  The  arrangement  of  these  median  cells  makes  clear 
that  the  relationship  between  position  and  intensity  in  this  instance 
is  definitely  curvilinear  and  may  be,  for  convenience,  fairly  described 


66.62  56.20  36.91*  32.99  37.69  1*1,51*  l*2.i*5  52.1*3  63.65  79.08 


(Content:  Attitude  toward  officers) 


as  U-shaped.  Subjecting  the  data  in  Table  6 to  an  analysis  of  variance 
for  bivariate  correlation  yields  conclusive  evidence  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  correlation  ratio  and  the  product-moment  correla- 
tion coefficient  is  statistically  significant;  and  that  curvilinear 
representation  of  the  correlation  between  position  and  intensity  is 
more  appropriate  than  linear  representation.  Table  7 summarizes  this 
analysis  of  variance. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  fit  a curve  to  the  data  at  hand  on  the 
ground  that  the  particular  shape  of  the  curve  would  probably  vary  from 
one  set  of  data  to  another  (i.e.  one  area  of  content  to  another)  and 
consequently  no  advantage,  except  for  the  recording  of  the  general 
shape  of  a particular  curve,  would  be  had  for  theory.  (One  such 
attempt,  by  Moberg,*  to  fit  a curve  of  intensity  associated  with  the 
subject  matter  of  attitudes  toward  religious  instruction  at  state 
universities  resulted  in  the  use  of  a logarithmic  function.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  although  eta-squared  (^2)  iS  signifi- 
cantly greater  than  r2,  it  is  of  similar  order  and  still  quite  far 
from  unity,  which  is  simply  another  justification  for  extending  the 
search  for  factors  to  account  for  the  variance  in  attitudinal  intensity. 

2.  Generalized  attitudinal  intensity — Generalized  intensity  and  specific 
intensity  are  linearly  related  to  the  extent  of  r=,67.  When  a source 
of  spurious  correlation  is  eliminated  from  the  generalized  intensity 
scores,  namely  the  one  intensity  item  which  was  included  in  both 
general  and  specific  intensity  scores,  r drops  to  ,59«  The  relation- 
ship between  general  intensity  and  specific  intensity  remains 

*Moberg,  D.  0.  "Attitudes  toward  Religions  at  State  Insti- 
tutions of  Higher  Learning."  Master's  Thesis.  Univ.  Washington,  19U9. 
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table  7 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION  BETWEEN 
ATTITUDINAL  POSITION  (on  scale  of  ' attitude-toward-off leers 1 ) 

AND  SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY* 

Sample:  Total  B 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

11 

11 

II  «H 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Mean 

Square 

(a) 

Linear  regression 

1,888 

1 

1,888.00  (s2p) 

(b) 

Deviation  of  means  from  line  1,615 

8 

201.88  (s2d) 

(c) 

Between  arrays 

3,503 

9 

389.22  (S2b) 

(d) 

Within  arrays 

23,61:7 

2,892 

8.18  (s2w) 

(e) 

Residual  from  line 

25,262 

2,900 

8.71  (s2r) 

(f) 

Total 

27,150 

2,901 

F1  = s2b/S2v  = 

U7.58  > 3.27  Signif,  at 

.001  level 

F2  = s2p/s2r  - 

216.76  > 10.83  Signif.  at 

.001  level 

F3  = s2d/s2w  = 

2U.68  > 3.27  Signif.  at 

.001  level 

r2  = .0695 

r = -.26 

**  o 

.1290 

*)  ■ .36 

'yx 

"'All  tables  in  this  report  showing  'specific  attitudinal  in- 
tensity' refer  to  intensity  in  relation  to  'attitude-toward-officers. ' 

**In  subsequent  tables  the  subscripts  for  v-)2  are  omitted. 
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relatively  substantial  as  is  shown  in  simple  percentage  form  in 
Tables  8A  and  9A,  Expressing  the  relationship  curvilinearly  rather 
than  linearly  is  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level,  but  the 
curve  of  best  fit  does  not  have  any  immediately  obvious  distinctive 
shape.  Analyses  of  variance  for  the  bivariate  correlations  are  sum- 
marized in  Tables  8B  and  9B.  In  expressing  the  relationship  between 
specific  and  generalized  attitudinal  intensity,  no  advantages  are 
immediately  apparent  in  fitting  a line  other  than  a straight  one  to 
the  observed  data. 
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TABLE  8A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 


(with  one  intensity  item  in  common) 
Sample:  Total  B 


sc  = = = = = = = = = = = 

Specific 

Generalized  Attitudinal 

Intensity 

Scores 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

Relatively 

low 

(0-2) 

^IntGttnediajt^  ^ 

(3 1) (5^6) 

(7,8) 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

1$ 

n 

21$ 

6U% 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

8 

26 

38 

26 

Intermediate 
low  (2-L) 

26 

38 

31 

9 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

65 

29 

10 

1 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(U78) 

(779) 

(990) 

(655) 

TABLE 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF 


8B. 

BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

(a)  Linear  regression 

5,839 

1 

5,839.00 

(s2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

126 

8 

15.75 

(s2d) 

(c)  Between  array  means 

5,965 

9 

662.78 

(s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

6,995 

2,890 

2.U2 

V 

CO 

X> 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

7,121 

2,900 

2. he 

(s?r) 

’.2 


12,960  2,901 

s2b/s2w  * 22lr.08 

y 3*27  Signif.  at  .001  level 

s?p/s?r  = 2373.58 

>10.83  Signif.  at  .001  level 

s2  /s2  = 5.21 
d w 

>3*27  Signif.  at  .001  level 

•U505 

r = .67 

.1603 

► = .68 

(f)  Total 
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TABLE  9k. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 

(with  no  intensity  items  in  common) 

Sample:  Total  B 

Specific  7 -Item  Generalized  Attitudinal  Intensity  Scores 


Attitudinal 

Intensity 

Scores 

Relatively 

low 

(0-2) 

Intermediate 
low  high 

(3,U)  (5,6) 

Relatively 

high 

( 7 ) 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

2$ 

12% 

31$ 

66$ 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

12 

29 

33 

25 

Intermediate 
low  (2-1*) 

28 

35 

27 

8 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

58 

2h 

9 

1 

10056 

100% 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(51*6) 

(911) 

(1091) 

(351) 

L 


TABLE  9B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

9,3U6 

1 

931*6.00  (s2  ) 

(b)  Deviation  cf  means  from  line 

97 

6 

16.17  (s2d) 

(c)  Between  array  means 

9, 1*1*3 

7 

131*9.00  (s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

17,701 

2,891* 

6.12  (s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

17,798 

2,900 

6.11*  (S2P) 

(f)  Total 

27,11*1* 

2,901 

Fx  = 4/s?w  = 220.1*2 

> 3 * 71* 

Signif . 

at  .001  level 

f2  *s2p/s2r  -1522.15 

>10.83 

Signif . 

at  .001  level 

F3  = s2d/s?M  • ?.6l* 

>2.09 

Signif . 

at  .05  level 

r2=  .31*1*3 

r - .59 

rJ2=  .31*79 

>,  • .59 
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3.  Personality  measures— The  personality  measures  in  relation  to  specific 
attitudinal  intensity  have  uniformly  low — not  far  from  zero — product- 
moment  correlation  coefficients.  However,  these  coefficients  in  all 
but  one  case  ('depression')  are  significantly  different  from  zero; 
which  is  almost,  but  not  quite,  a necessary  event  as  a consequence  of 
4 the  great  power  of  the  significance  test  whenever  there  is  any  correla- 

tion, however  small,  in  the  universe.  The  correlation  ratios  are  of 
course  larger  but  again  quite  small,  although  statistically  signifi- 
cant, except  for  one  instance,  at  the  .001  level. 

Inspection  of  the  relevant  percentage  tables,  Tables  10A,  11A, 
12A,  and  13A,  reveals  in  bold  relief  the  basis  for  the  low  correlations. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  some  significant  correlation,  however  small, 
is  present,  is  inescapable.  As  illustrations  we  cite  the  following: 

Among  men  with  relatively  low  'inferiority'  scores  (0-3)  30 
per  cent  make  relatively  high  'specific  intensity'  scores  (8,  9)j 
among  men  with  relatively  high  'inferiority'  scores  20  per  cent 
make  relatively  high  'specific  intensity'  scores.  As  we  proceed 
from  the  low  scoring  to  the  high  scoring  'inferiority'  groupings, 
we  observe  a steady  decrease  in  proportion  making  high  'specific 
intensity' scores  and  a correspondingly  steady  increase  in  the 
proportion  making  low  'specific  intensity'  scores  (Table  13A), 

Among  men  with  relatively  low  'hypomania'  scores  (0-U)  30 
per  cent  make  relatively  low  'specific  intensity'  scores  (0,  l), 
whereas  among  men  with  relatively  high  'hypomania'  scores  (9-12), 

19  per  cent  make  relatively  low  'specific  intensity'  scores. 

(Table  10A.) 

Similarly,  among  men  with  relatively  low  'psychopathic  deviate' 
scores  (0-U),  30  per  cent  make  relatively  low  'specific  intensity' 
scores;  while  among  men  with  relatively  high  'psychopathic  deviate' 
scores,  20  per  cent  make  relatively  low  'specific  intensity' 
scores.  (Table  11A.) 

Tables  10B-13B  show  analyses  of  variance  for  the  bivariate  correlations 
between  each  personality  variable  and  'specific  intensity.'  They  tell 
the  same  story  as  the  percentage  tables,  but  in  more  precise  and 
elegant  statistical  language. 


* 
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table  10A. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A CPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  HYPOMAN1A  SCORES 
Sample : Total  B 


Specific 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

Hypomania 

Scores 

Relatively 

low 

(o-U) 

Intermediate 
low  high 

(5,6)  (7,8) 

Relatively 

high 

(9-12) 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

21$ 

?h% 

23$ 

28$ 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

?h 

25 

31 

26 

Intermediate 
low  (2-U) 

25 

27 

28 

27 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

30 

2U 

18 

19 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(520) 

(913) 

(1018) 

(LSD 

TABLE  10B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(a)  Linear  regression 

99 

1 

99.00 

(e?p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means 
from  line 

65 

8 

8.12 

(s?d) 

(c)  Between  arrays 

16U 

9 

18.22 

<»v 

(d)  Within  arrays 

12,678 

2,892 

h.38 

(s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,7U3 

2,900 

a. 39 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

12 

,8h2  2,901 

Fl  = 

sVs2w  * 

U.16 

.>  3.27  Signif . at  .001  level 

F2  ■ 

s2  /s2  * 

P r 

22.55 

>10.83  Signif.  at  .001  level 

V 

sVs?w  = 

1.85 

1.9h  Not  signif  at  .05  level 

r2  = 

.0077 

r ■ .09 

^ o = 


n - "P 


l 


m oo 
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table  11A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENCITY 
AND  PSYCHOPATHIC  DEVIATE  SCORES 
Sample:  Total  B 


Specific 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

!! 

= = = = = = = = = = = = =:: 

Psychopathic 

Deviate 

Scores 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

Relatively  Intermediate 

low  low  high 

(0-U)  (5.6)  (7,8) 

Relatively 

high 

(9-13) 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

18$ 

2 4$ 

25% 

29$ 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

26 

27 

27 

2U 

Intermediate 
low  (2-U) 

26 

27 

29 

27 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

30 

22 

19 

20 

N = 

100$ 

. (577) 

100$ 

(1017) 

100$ 
_ (957] 

100$ 

(351)  _ _ 

TABLE 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR 

11B 

BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 

Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

130 

1 

130.00 

<SV 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

62 

8 

7.75 

(sV 

(c)  Between  arrays 

192 

9 

21.33 

(SV 

(d)  Within  arrays 

11,978 

2,392 

U.1U 

fe?w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,0U0 

2,900 

U.15 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

12,170 

2,901 

F1  = sVs?w  * 5.15 

> 3-27 

Signif 

. at  .001  level 

F0  = s2  /s2  “31-33 
2 P r 

> 10.83 

Signif 

. at  .001  level 

F3  = sVs2w  “ 1,87 

1.9k  Not  signif. 

at  .(3c 

; level 

r2  = .0107 

r 

= .10 

yJ?  = .0158 

r 

) " .13 
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table  12A. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  DEPRESSION  SCORES 


Sample:  Total  B 


Specific Depression  Scores 

attitudinal  Relatively  Intermediate  Relatively 

intensity  low  low  high  high 

scores (0-5) (6,7)  (8,9) (10-16) 


Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

2h% 

23$ 

2h% 

2h% 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

26 

31 

23 

25 

Intermediate 
low  (2-U) 

27 

25 

30 

30 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

23 

23 

23 

21 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(8U5) 

(93h) 

(725) 

_( 398) 

- - 

TABLE  12B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 

Source  of  Variation 

Sum  c i 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

Jh  1 

. lh 

<«y 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line  68 

8 

8.50 

<-2d> 

(c)  Between  array 

means 

68 

9 

7.56 

<=v 

(d)  Within  arrays 

17 ,6U0 

2,892 

6.10 

(s?w) 

(e)  Residual  from 

line 

17,708 

2,900 

6.11 

(s?r) 

(f)  Total 

17,708 

2,901 

F1  * 

s2h/s2  * 

b'  w 

1.21  < 1.9h 

Not  Signif . 

at  . 05 

level 

F2  * 

sVs2r  = 

.02  c 3.8U 

Not  signif. 

at  .05  level 

F3  * 

sVs?w  * 

1.39/  1.9U 

Not  Signif. 

at  .05 

level 

r?  * .0000 


r = .00 


.0038 


.!>  = 


.06 


h 
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TABLE  13A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 


AND 

INFERIORITY 

SCORES 

Sample : Total 

B 

Specific 

Inferiority  Scores 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

Relatively  Intermediate 

low  low  high 

(0-3)  (14-6)  (7-9) 

Relatively 

high 

do-15) 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

30$ 

2U% 

22% 

20% 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

30 

26 

21 

23 

Intermediate 
low  ( 2-li) 

21 

30 

27 

31 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

19 

20 

2h 

26 

N = 

1005? 

(U92) 

1005? 

(983) 

1005? 

(918) 

1005? 

(509) 

TABLE  13B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Sauares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

167 

1 

167.00 

<»v 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

118 

8 

1U.75 

<=2d) 

(c)  Between  arrays 

28U 

9 

31.56 

(d)  Within  arrays 

26,825 

2,892 

9.28 

(s?W> 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

26.9L2 

2,900 

9.29 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

27,109 

2,901 

F-^  = g2fc/s2w=  3.UO>  3-27  Signif.  at  .001  level 

Fp  = s?p/s^r=  17.98  >10.83  Signif.  at  .001  level 

F^  = 32^/3^=  1.59  L 1.9)4  Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

r2  * .0062 

r.2  = 


.0105 


r =-.08 
tj  = .10 


Correlations  between  the  personality  measures  and  1 generalized 


intensity1  are  of  about  the  same  order  as  between  the  personality 
measures  and  'specific  intensity,'  perhaps  a trifle  larger. 

Illustrative  of  the  relationships  with  'generalized  intensity' 
are  the  following  findings: 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  with  relatively  low  'hypomania' 
scores — as  compared  with  12  per  cent  of  the  men  with  relatively 
high  'hypomania'  scores — are  relatively  low  in  'generalized  inten- 
sity.' (Table  lliA.) 

Twenty- six  per  cent  of  the  men  with  relatively  low  'psychopathic 
deviate'  scores — as  compared  with  11  per  cent  of  the  men  with  rela- 
tively high  'psychopathic  deviate'  scores — are  relatively  low  in 
'generalized  intensity.'  (Table  l^A.) 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  men  with  relatively  low  'inferiority 
scores  — as  compared  with  20  per  cent  of  the  men  with  relatively 
high  'inferiority'  scores — are  relatively  high  in  'generalized  in- 
tensity.' (Table  17A.) 
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TABLE  ill  A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  HTPOMANIA  SCORES 
Sample:  Total  B 


Generalized 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

N 

II 

II 

II 

II 

U 

N 

Hsrpomania  Scores 

3s::::::srssi 

Attitudinal 

Intensity- 

Scores- 

Relatively 

low 

(0-1*) 

Intermediate 

<$)  fifli) 

Relatively 

high 

(9-12) 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

17* 

23* 

2l** 

26* 

Intermediate 
high  (5,6) 

32 

31 

36 

37 

Intermediate 
low  (3,h) 

26 

28 

27 

25 

Relatively 
low  (0-2) 

25 

18 

13 

12 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

N = 

(520) 

v9l3) 

(1018) 

(1*51) 

TABLE  li*B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

278 

1 

278.00 

(s2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

38 

11 

3.1*5 

(s2d) 

(c)  Between  arrays 

316 

12 

26.33 

(s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

12,666 

2,889 

U.38 

(s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,701* 

2,900 

li.38 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

12,982 

2,901 

F1  = s2b/s2w  = 

6.01 

> 2.7U 

Signif, 

% 

. 

0 

0 

level 

F?  = s2p/s?r  = 

63.1*7 

> 10.83 

Signif. 

at  .001 

level 

f3  = s2d/s?w  = 

.79 

< 1.9l*  Not  Signif. 

, at  .05 

level 

r2  = .0211 

r = .15 

= .021*3 

^ = .16 

r — 

, ' -6?- 

TABLE  15A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GEi'JERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  PSYCHOPATHIC  DEVIATE  SCORES 
Sample:  Total  B 


Generalized 

Psychopathic  Deviate 

Scores 

Attitudinal 

Intensity 

Scores 

Relatively 

low 

(o-l*) 

Intermediate 
low  high 

(5,6)  (7,8) 

Relatively 

(>®) 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

15* 

2b* 

25* 

26* 

Intermediate 
high  (5,6) 

31 

33 

37 

35 

Intermediate 
low  (3,b) 

28 

27 

25 

28 

Relatively 
low  (0-2) 

26 

16 

13 

11 

100* 

100 * 

100* 

100* 

N = 

(677) 

(1017) 

(957) 

(35D 

TABLE  15B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

II 

II 

II 

H 

(1 

II 

II 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

::s?s8=: 

(a)  Linear  regression 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

(c)  Between  arrays 

(d)  Within  arrays 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

362 

186 

518 

12,101 

12,597 

1 

12 

13 

2,888 

2,900 

362.00 

15.50 

b2.l5 

b.30 

b.3b 

(=2P) 

(s2d) 

(s?b> 

(s2r> 

(f)  Total 

12,959 

2,901 

F1  = s2b/s2w  * 

9.80 

> 2,7b 

Signif, 

at  ,001  level 

F2  = s2p/s?r  “ 

83. Ul 

> 10.83 

Signif. 

at  ,001  level 

F3  = sVs2w  = 

3.60 

> 2.7b 

Signif. 

at  ,001  level 

r2  = .0279 

r « .17 

>n2  - ,Ob23 

h = .21 

li 


L 
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TABLE  16a. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  DEPRESSION  SCORES 


Sample:  Total  B 

Generalized 

Depression  Scores 

Attitudinal 

Intensity 

Scores 

Relatively  Intermediate 

low  low  high 

(0-5)  (6,7)  (8?9) 

Relatively 

high 

(10-16) 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

21% 

2h% 

21% 

233 

Intermediate 
high  (5,6) 

3h 

35 

3h 

32 

Intermediate 
low  ( 3,h ) 

28 

26 

26 

28 

Relatively 
low  (0-2) 

17 

15 

17 

17 

ioc# 

100£ 

IOC# 

IOC# 

N - 

(8U5) 

(931*) 

(725) 

(398) 

TABLE  16B« 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE 

CORRELATION 

Source 

of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

9 

1 

9.00  (s2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line  26l 

15 

17. hO  (s2d) 

(c)  Between  arrays 

270 

16 

16.88  (s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

12,690 

2,885 

U.hO  (s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,951 

2,900 

U.U6  (s2r) 

(f)  Total 

12,960 

2,901 

F1 

= sVs2VI  = 

3.8U  > 2.7U 

Signif, 

. at  .001  level 

F2 

= s2p/s2r  = 

2.02  < 3.8h 

Not  Signif, 

. at  .05  level 

F3 

3 s2d/s2w  s 

3.95  > 2.7U 

Signif, 

, at  .001  level 

r2 

= .0007 

r = . 

03 

9 2 

= .0208 

1U 

TABLE  17A. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED 

ATTITUDINAL 

INTENSITY 

AND 

INFERIORITY  SCORES 

Sample:  Total 

B 

Generalized 

Inferiority  Scores 

Attitudinal 

Intensity 

Scores 

Relatively  Intermediate 

low  low  high 

(0-3)  (h-6)  (7-9) 

Relatively 

high 

(10-15) 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

29% 

22* 

2Q % 

20% 

Intermediate 
high  (5,6) 

33 

36 

35 

30 

Intermediate 
low  (3,U) 

23 

27 

29 

28 

Relatively 
low  (0-2) 

15 

15 

16 

22 

IOC# 

100£ 

100$ 

IOC# 

N s 

0*92) 

(983) 

(918) 

(509) 

TABLE  17B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

’lean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

102 

1 

102.00 

(s2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

126 

7 

18.00 

(s2d) 

(c)  Between  arrays 

228 

8 

28.50 

(s2b> 

(d)  Within  arrays 

26,792 

2,893 

9.26 

<s2.> 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

26,910 

2,900 

9.28 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

27,020 

2,901 

F1  = s2b/s2w  = 

3.08 

> 

2.51 

Signif. 

at  .01 

level 

F2  = sVs?r  = 

10.99 

> 

10.83 

Signif. 

at  .001 

level 

f3  • s2dA2„  = 

1.91* 

< 

2.09 

Not  Signif. 

at  .05 

level 

r2  a .0038 

r * - 

.06 
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All  of  the  correlations  that  have  been  reported  were  zero-order 
correlations.  These  have  been  exceedingly  small,  yet  when  there  '.'as 
statistically  significant  correlation,  it  was  in  the  hypothesized 
direction.  It  seemed  possible,  therefore,  that  a pattern  analysis  of 
the  personality  variables  might  yield  more  important  statistical  re- 
lationships with  intensity.  Accordingly  we  performed  the  following 
operations : 

Each  of  the  personality  score  distributions  was  dichotomized  at 
a point  as  close  to  the  median  as  possible.  From  the  four  person- 
ality variables  we  were  able  to  set  up  sixteen  patterns  according 
to  whether  men  fell  into  the  upper  half  or  lower  half  of  each  per- 
sonality score  distribution.  The  sixteen  personality  patterns  were 
then  ranked  according  to  the  percentage  falling  above  the  median 
on  'generalized  intensity,'  as  shown  in  Table  18. 

These  computations  showed  that: 

The  average  rank  of  the  eight  upper  'hypomania'  groups  was 
higher  than  the  average  rank  of  the  eight  lower  'hypomania'  groups. 

The  average  rank  of  the  eight  upper  'psychopathic  deviate' 
groups  was  higher  than  the  average  rank  of  the  eight  lower  'psycho- 
pathic deviate’  groups. 

The  average  rank  of  the  eight  upper  'inferiority'  groups  was 
higher  than  the  average  rank  of  the  eight  lovrer  'inferiority' 
groups. 

There  was  no  difference  between  the  average  rank  of  the  eight 
upper  'depression'  groups  and  the  eight  lower  'depression'  groups. 

This  truncated  partial  correlation  analysis  verifies  the  con- 
clusions that  could  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  the  zero-order  correla- 
tions and  strengthens  them.  With  the  remaining  personality  variables 
held  "constant,"  each  of  the  four  personality  variables  maintained  the 
same  directional  relationship  with  'intensity'  in  the  multivariate 
analysis  as  in  the  bivariate  instance. 

Upon  closer  examination  of  Table  18  we  were  struck  by  the  per- 
sonality pattern  of  the  group  which  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  men 
above  the  median  of  'general  intensity '—the  group  with  the  lcwest 
'general  intensity.' 
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TABLE  18 

RELATIONS  HIPS  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  PERSONALITY  SCORE  PATTERNS 


Patti 

Sample:  Total 

B 

srn  of  Personality  Scores 

Num- 

ber 

of 

Cases 

Generalized 

attitudinal 

intensity 

Per  cent 
above 

Median  Rank 

U = i 

L = : 

Ro- 

mania 

upper  half  of  distribution 

Lower  half  of  distribution 

Psycho- 
pathic Depres-  Infer- 

deviate  sion  iority 

U 

U 

U 

L 

97 

62 

1' 

U 

U 

L 

L 

276 

59 

2.5 

L 

U 

L 

L 

162 

59 

2.5 

U 

U 

U 

U 

11*1 

58 

1* 

L 

U 

u 

L 

210 

51* 

5 

U 

L 

L 

L 

301 

52 

6.5 

U 

U 

L 

U 

165 

52 

6.5 

U 

L 

L 

U 

339 

51 

8.5 

U 

L 

U 

L 

1*0 

51 

8.5 

L 

L 

u 

L 

117 

1*7 

10 

U 

L 

u 

U 

109 

1*1* 

11 

L 

L 

u 

u 

221* 

1*3 

12 

L 

L 

L 

u 

192 

1*2 

13 

L 

U 

U 

u 

185 

Ul 

11* 

L 

U 

L 

u 

71 

1*0 

15 

L 

L 

L 

L 

272 

39 

16 

(Mean  L = 

* 10.9  10.7 

8.8 

6.5 

ranks )U  • 

= _6il  6.3 

8,2 

io.5 

Diff. 

l*.8  l*.l* 

0.6 

-l*.o 

7 
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That  this  group  was  in  the  lower  half  of  the  'hypcmania'  distribution 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  correlations,  and  that  it  was  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  'psychopathic  deviate'  distribution  was  also  to  be  expected 
from  the  correlations*  What  was  unexpected  was  to  find  the  lowest 
intensity  group  in  the  lower  half  of  the  'inferiority'  distribution — 
a finding  opposite  from  what  we  were  led  to  expect  from  the  sign  of 
the  relevant  correlation  coefficient.  In  addition,  the  lowest  inten- 
sity group  was  in  the  lower  half  of  the  'depression'  distribution — a 
finding  abcut  which  we  had  no  expectation,  since  the  correlation  co- 
efficient in  this  case  was  essentially  zero.  In  short,  the  lowest 
intensity  group  of  the  sixteen  personality  patterns  was  characterized 
by  a personality  pattern  in  the  lower  half  of  the  distribution  of  all 
four  personality  variables  investigated* 

The  evidence  thus  far  presented  speaks  for  the  existence  of  some 
relation  between  attitudinal  intensity  and  personality.  Perhaps  the 
evidence  is  stronger  from  the  pattern  analysis  than  from  the  correla- 
tions with  separate  scores.  On  the  other  hand,  the  separate  person- 
ality scores  used  have  been  shown  not  to  be  unidimensional  scales  but 
at  best  only  quasi-scales,  with  relatively  low  reliability.  There 
remained  the  possibility  that  with  the  not  too  large  a pool  of  person- 
ality items  at  hand  a set  might  be  extracted  which  would  yield  a higher 
relationship  with  intensity  than  any  of  the  measures  thus  far  con- 
sidered. Accordingly,  we  set  about  on  a fishing  expedition  in  the  pool 
of  66  items. 

All  the  personality  items  were  of  the  type  which  presented  the 
respondent  with  a statement  to  which,  in  resemblance  to  MMPI  procedure, 
he  was  asked  to  respond  "True"  or  "False."  For  each  item,men  respond- 
ing "True"  were  compared  with  men  responding  "False"  as  to  the 

|j 

. A 
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proportion  making  relatively  high  intensity  scores,  and  also  as  to 
the  proportion  making  relatively  low  intensity  scores.  The  difference 
between  the  proportions  in  each  case  was  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
degree  of  relation  between  the  personality  item  and  the  intensity 
score.  The  results  of  these  operations  are  presented  in  Table  19A 
for  ’generalized  attitudinal  intensity,'  and  in  Table  19B  for  'specific 
attitudinal  intensity. ' 

No  striking  relationship  as  shown  by  the  percentage  differences 
was  found  between  individual  items  and  intensity  measures,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  enough  difference  here  and  there  to  warrant  a more  re- 
fined statistical  appraisal.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Marks * for 
developing  a correlation  formula  applicable  to  our  data.  His  formula 
for  the  correlation  between  a dichotomized  item  and  a variable  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  ranks  and  allowing  for  ties  is : 

R - N + 1 

P - n ~Y~ 

M 

o 

T 'J  N-n 
n 


Where : 

n = number  of  cases  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  categories 

Rn  = ZnR  = mean  rank  of  cases  in  the  smaller  of  the  two 
“n“  categories 

N = Total  number  of  cases 

^T  = Standard  deviation  of  the  total 

r,<  has  a standard  error  of 

iiJ 


a - \/  1 

The  above  correlation  coefficients  for  the  personality  items  with  the 
intensity  variables  are  shown  in  Tables  19A  and  19B. 


■"Dr.  Marks  worked  out  these  formulae  at  our  request,  based  on 
the  reasoning  presented  in  Kruskal,  V«r.  U.  and  Wallis,  W.  A.  "Use  of 
Ranks  in  One-Criterion  Variance  Analysis,"  J.  Amer.  Stat.  Assn., 
December,  1952,  583-621. 


TABLE  19A 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  66  PERSONALITY  ITEMS 
Sample:  Total  B 
N = 2902 


Relatively  HIGH  generalized 
attitudinal  intensity  {7 ,8j 
Personality  of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
items:  "True"  "False"  Difference 


1 

21* 

25* 

b% 

1 

' 17* 

13* 

U* 

.080 

2 

23 

22 

1 

' 15 

18 

3 

-.005 

3 

21 

2h 

3 

' 21 

13 

8 

-.oaii 

b 

21 

23 

2 

' 21 

1U 

7 

-.066 

5 

21* 

22 

2 

' 15 

15 

0 

.002 

6 

20 

2h 

b 

' 20 

13 

7 

-.10  b 

7 

25 

20 

5 

' 13 

20 

7 

-.08  2 

8 

26 

20 

6 

' Ik 

17 

3 

.109 

9 

21 

27 

6 

' 18 

11 

7 

.092 

10 

23 

23 

0 

' 16 

15 

1 

.019 

11 

23 

22 

1 

' 15 

21 

6 

-.033 

12 

19 

27 

8 

' 19 

12 

7 

.139 

13 

25 

23 

2 

' 15 

16 

1 

.Olil 

Hi 

23 

23 

0 

' 16 

15 

1 

.005 

15 

23 

25 

2 

' 16 

16 

0 

.018 

16 

23 

23 

0 

' 16 

16 

0 

.005 

17 

23 

23 

0 

' 15 

16 

1 

.022 

18 

22 

25 

3 

' 16 

16 

0 

.018 

19 

23 

23 

0 

' 15 

17 

2 

.023 

20 

23 

23 

0 

' 15 

16 

1 

.007 

21 

2h 

22 

2 

1 lli 

17 

3 

.051* 

22 

27 

22 

5 

' lb 

16 

2 

.061* 

23 

23 

26 

3 

• 15 

20 

5 

-.028 

21 

2h 

23 

1 

' 16 

15 

l 

.019 

25 

20 

25 

5 

' 20 

lli 

6 

-.060 

26 

22 

2h 

2 

' 16 

15 

1 

.059 

27 

23 

23 

0 

' 16 

16 

0 

.017 

28 

23 

22 

1 

' 15 

18 

3 

-.031 

29 

2b 

19 

5 

' 15 

20 

5 

-.061 

30 

23 

2b 

l 

' lli 

16 

2 

-.013 

31 

23 

2b 

l 

' lh 

19 

5 

-.Oil, 

32 

22 

25 

3 

' 17 

13 

ii 

.062 

33 

22 

23 

1 

' 19 

15 

ii 

-.011 

3U 

23 

23 

0 

' 15 

17 

rs 

C 

-.002 

35 

19 

26 

7 

' 20 

13 

7 

-.098 

36 

21 

27 

6 

' 18 

12 

6 

.115 

37 

23 

23 

0 

' 15 

19 

b 

-.036 

38 

22 

2b 

2 

’ 15 

16 

1 

.015 

39 

22 

23 

1 

' 15 

16 

1 

-.003 

Relatively  LOW  generalized 
attitudinal  intensity  (0-2) 
of  those”  answering:  Per  Cent 
"True"  "False"  Difference 
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TABLE  19A  - Continued 


Relatively  HIGH  generalized 
attitudinal  intensity 
Personality  of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
items  "True"  "False"  Difference 


Relatively  LOW  generalized 
attitudinal  intensity  (0-£) 
of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
"True"  "False"  Difference 


Since  _ .0186,  an  r^  over  ,0%  may  be  taken  as  significantly 

different  (statistically)  from  zero. 
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TABLE  19B 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  66  PERSONALITY  ITEMS 
Sample:  Total  B 


N - 2902 


Personality 

items: 

Relatively  HIGH  specific 
attitudinal  intensity  (8,9) 
of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
"True"  "False"  Difference 

i Relatively  LOW  specific 
i attitudinal  intensity  (0,1) 

' of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
i "True"  "False"  Difference 

1 

22$ 

27% 

S% 

2h% 

18$ 

6$ 

.076 

2 

25 

22 

3 

' 21 

23 

2 

-.015 

3 

20 

25 

5 

' 25 

20 

5 

-.068 

b 

21 

25 

b 

' 26 

19 

7 

- .066 

5 

2b 

2b 

0 

. 22 

21 

1 

-.009 

6 

21 

26 

5 

’ 2b 

20 

b 

-.067 

7 

26 

21 

5 

' 20 

2b 

b 

-.082 

8 

27 

21 

6 

' 20 

2b 

b 

-.07b 

9 

22 

28 

6 

' 23 

19 

b 

.076 

10 

25 

2b 

1 

' 22 

20 

2 

.017 

11 

2b 

22 

2 

' 21 

2b 

3 

-.017 

12 

21 

21 

0 

' 25 

18 

7 

.126 

13 

2b 

2b 

0 

' 20 

23 

3 

.033 

lb 

2b 

2b 

0 

' 22 

21 

1 

.001 

15 

2b 

28 

b 

' 21 

26 

5 

.011 

16 

2b 

23 

1 

' 22 

23 

1 

-.011 

17 

26 

23 

3 

' 22 

22 

0 

.019 

18 

2b 

26 

2 

' 21 

2b 

3 

.013 

19 

23 

2b 

1 

' 21 

22 

1 

-.003 

20 

23 

2b 

1 

' 22 

22 

0 

.00b 

21 

2b 

2b 

0 

' 20 

23 

3 

.037 

22 

27 

23 

b 

' 21 

22 

1 

.057 

23 

2b 

26 

2 

' 21 

26 

5 

-.017 

2b 

25 

23 

2 

* 21 

22 

1 

.029 

25 

21 

25 

b 

' 25 

20 

5 

-.053 

26 

22 

26 

b 

' 23 

20 

3 

.053 

27 

25 

23 

2 

' 22 

22 

0 

.022 

28 

2b 

23 

1 

' 20 

23 

3 

-.01b 

29 

25 

21 

b 

' 20 

29 

9 

-.055 

30 

23 

25 

2 

' 20 

23 

3 

.000 

31 

23 

25 

2 

' 22 

2? 

0 

-.025 

32 

23 

25 

2 

' 22 

20 

2 

.05b 

33 

27 

2b 

3 

' 22 

21 

1 

.005 

3b 

2b 

27 

3 

' 20 

2b 

b 

-.008 

35 

21 

26 

5 

' 2b 

20 

b 

-.070 

36 

22 

28 

6 

' 23 

19 

b 

.093 

37 

2b 

25 

1 

' 20 

2b 

b 

-.006 

38 

23 

2b 

1 

« 21 

22 

1 

-.01b 

39 

23 

2b 

1 

' 23 

21 

2 

-.012 

TABLE  19B — Continued 


Personality 
items : 


Relatively  HIGH  specific 
attitudinal  intensity  (8,9) 
of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
"True"  "False"  Difference 


Relatively  LOW  specific 
attitudinal  intensity  (O.-l) 
of  those  answering:  Per  Cent 
"True"  "False"  Difference 


4 


l*o 

2h% 

22% 

2 * 

' 21% 

2h% 

y% 

-.015 

1*1 

23 

25 

2 

' 23 

20 

3 

-.021* 

h2 

21* 

25 

1 

' 22 

21 

1 

.022 

hi 

21* 

25 

1 

' 22 

19 

3 

.023 

10* 

21* 

23 

1 

' 21 

23 

2 

.005 

1*5 

25 

22 

3 

' 21 

21 

0 

-.005 

1*6 

21* 

23 

1 

' 19 

2? 

3 

.036 

1*7 

25 

23 

2 

' 21 

21 

0 

.000 

1*8 

21 

26 

5 

' 26 

18 

8 

-.056 

1*9 

21* 

22 

2 

' 21 

21 

0 

-.007 

50 

25 

23 

2 

' 21 

2? 

1 

-.009 

51 

20 

26 

6 

' 21* 

20 

1* 

- .066 

52 

2? 

27 

5 

' 23 

19 

1* 

.081* 

53 

23 

26 

3 

' 22 

20 

2 

-.017 

51* 

23 

26 

3 

' 22 

20 

2 

.01*8 

55 

22 

25 

3 

' 23 

21 

2 

-.01*3 

56 

25 

23 

2 

' 20 

22 

2 

-.010 

57 

23 

27 

l* 

' 21 

22 

1 

.019 

58 

20 

25 

5 

' 27 

20 

7 

-.053 

59 

21* 

21* 

0 

' 21 

21 

0 

.029 

6o 

23 

25 

2 

' 22 

21 

1 

-.021* 

61 

25 

23 

2 

' 21 

22 

1 

.031 

62 

21* 

23 

1 

' 21 

26 

5 

-.007 

63 

21* 

25 

1 

' 22 

19 

3 

.010 

61* 

21* 

23 

1 

' 21 

23 

2 

-.005 

65 

25 

23 

2 

’ 20 

22 

2 

.028 

66 

27 

21* 

3 

' 20 

22 

2 

.009 

'’Since  r^  ■ .0186,  an  r^  over  .056  may  be  taken  as  significantly  differ- 
ent (statistically)  from  zero. 


Selection  of  a set  of  items,  from  the  66  items  used  in  this 
study,  which  would  have  maximum  correlation  with  intensity  measures 
is  now  possible  based  on  the  obtained  rM's.  The  order  of  magnitude 
of  the  rM»s  is  so  low  as  to  discourage  further  analysis  of  this  set 
of  items  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a set  highly  related  to  attitudinal 
intensity.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  intensity-related  per- 
sonality item-set  resulting  from  any  empirical  item  analysis  procedure 
would  have  much  value  in  many  other  researches.  We  are  in  only  limited 
agreement  with  McNemar’s  point  of  view  that  " ...  validation  item  by 
item  is  usually  more  fruitful  than  attempts  at  validating  test  scores 
involving  items  scored  for  some  purpose  other  than  the  one  at  hando"’f 
"More  fruitful, " however,  we  interpret  as  meaning  simply  higher  immedi- 
ate correlations  with  no  promise  of  such  maximum  correlation  with  other 
variables  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  were  the  items  to  be  de- 
veloped by  rational  means  and  tested  for  unidimensionality  by  scalogram 
technique,  as  McNemar  has  had  occasion  to  recommend  at  another  time.^* 
U.  Status  measures — All  the  crudely  simple  status  measures  employed  here 
turn  out  to  be  related  to  attitudinal  intensity.  Age,  educational 
level,  length  of  military  service,  and  military  rank  all  bear  small, 
positive,  highly  significant  relationships  (statistically),  to  both 
specific  and  generalized  intensity. 

a.  Age — Older  men  are  more  intense  in  their  attitudes  than  younger 

men.  By  "o3  der"  men  here  we  of  course  refer  to  older  in  relation 
to  other  men  in  the  relevant  culture,  namely,  that  of  the  American 
citizen-soldier.  Obviously  in  other  or  broader  cultures,  such  as 
that  of  the  American  male,  our  "older"  men  (35  years  and  older, 

*McNemar,  Q.  "Review  of  The  Prediction  of  Performance  in 
Clinical  Psychology  by  E.  Lovell  Kelly  and  Dorn-ld  VJ.  Flske.'  J.  Abn. 
Soc.  Psycnol,  October,  19f>2,  p.  860. 

^^McNemar,  Q.  "General  Review  and  Summary:  Opinion-Attitude 
Methodology,"  Psychol.  Bull.,  July,  19U6,  pp.  355,  366,  367. 
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but  probably  under  US)  could  not  be  considered  old. 

A third  (3li  percent)  or  proportionately  twice  as  many  of 
the  older  men  as  of  the  younger  men,  men  under  20,  make  relatively 
high  'specific  attitudinal  intensity’  scores.  The  proportion  of 
men  making  relatively  high  intensity  scores  gradually  increases 
^ in  successively  older  age  groups.  (Table  20.) 

b.  Educational  level — The  relation  between  educational  level  and 

'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
fact:  one- third  (33  per  cent)  of  the  men  who  had  not  gone  beyond 
grade  school  are  relatively  low  in  intensity  as  compared  with  one- 
sixth  (l6  per  cent)  of  the  men  who  had  gone  on  to  college  before 
entering  the  Army.  (Table  21.)  In  each  age  grouping  having 
enough  cases  to  make  reliable  analysis  possible,  men  who  have 
attended  college  are  least  likely  to  be  low  in  intensity;  men  who 
have  had  only  a grade  school  education  are  most  likely  to  be  low 
in  intensity;  and  men  who  have  been  to  high  school  but  not  to  col- 
lege are  intermediate  in  intensity.  (Table  22.) 

The  nature  of  the  relationship  with  age  and  educational 
level  is  the  same  for  ’generalized  attitudinal  intensity.'  The 
younger  grade  school  men  and  the  older  college  men  are  farthest 
apart  in  attitudinal  intensity — 36  per  cent  of  the  former  are 
relatively  low  in  generalized  intensity,  as  compared  with  only 
9 per  cent  of  the  latter.  (Table  2S.) 
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TAELE  20 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 


AND 

AGE 

Sample : 

Total  B 

. 

Specific 

Age 

attitudinal 

intensity 

Under 

20 

2 0-2h 

25-29 

30-31* 

35  years 

scores 

years 

years 

years 

years 

and  over 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

17* 

23* 

26* 

26* 

3U* 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

2h 

30 

25 

26 

23 

In  te  mediate 
low  (2-ii) 

30 

29 

26 

26 

21 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

29 

18 

23 

22 

22 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

100* 

N*  - 

(378) 

0122) 

(799) 

0*72) 

(105) 

N adds  to  2876  since  age  was  not  ascertained  for  26 

Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 
^12  = ill. 85  P^  .001 
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TABLE  21 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
Sample : Total  B 


Specific 

Educational 

level 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

Grade 

school 

High 

school 

College 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

20% 

25$ 

2h% 

Intermediate 

high  (5-7) 

21 

28 

28 

Intermediate 

low  (2-U) 

26 

27 

32 

Relatively 

low  (0,1) 

33 

20 

16 

N*  = 

100^ 

(523) 

100$ 

(1813) 

100$ 

(51*7) 

N adds  to  2883  since  educational  level  was  not 
ascertained  for  19  men. 


significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies 

= ?0.68  P < .001 
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TABLE  22 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AGE,  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
AND  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
Sample:  Total  B 


Specific 

attitudinal 

Under  20 

years 

20-2h  years 

25-29  years 

30  years 
and  over 

intensity 

scores 

Grade  High  Col- 
sch.  sch.  lege 

Grade 

sch. 

High  Col- 
sch.  lege 

Grade  High 
sch.  sch. 

Col- 

lege 

Grade  High 
sch.  sch. 

Col' 

leg' 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

18? 

18? 

11? 

21? 

25? 

20? 

17? 

29? 

26? 

25? 

26? 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

18 

27 

21 

17 

31 

33 

?h 

’5 

2h 

23 

25 

27 

Intermediate 
low  (2-ii) 

?h 

29 

15 

2h 

27 

33 

25 

25 

31 

28 

26 

22 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

ho 

26 

23 

38 

17 

1U 

3h 

21 

19 

2h 

23 

17 

100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100?  100? 
N*  = ( 62)(268)(  U7)  (130)(75U)(?36)  (169)(U63)(16U)  (159) (318) (100) 


32  men. 


*N  adds  to  2870  since  age  and  educational  level  were  not  ascertained  for 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 

X2  =111.71  PL.  .001 
v 33 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDIFAL  INTENSITY 


AND 

Sample : 

AGE 

Total  B 

Generalized 

Age 

attitudinal 

intensity- 

scores 

Under 

20 

years 

20-21* 

years 

25-29 

years 

30-3li 

years 

35  years 

and  over 

Relatively 

high  (7,8) 

16% 

22% 

21* t 

26% 

33% 

Intermediate 

high  (5,6) 

36 

35 

33 

33 

36 

Intermediate 

low  (3,1*) 

27 

28 

28 

23 

17 

Relatively 

low  (0-2) 

21 

15 

15 

3 8 

lli 

100# 

1005b 

100* 

100* 

100* 

N‘;:'  = 

(378) 

(1122) 

(799) 

(1:72) 

(105) 

N adds  to  2876  since  age  was  not  ascertained  for 

26  men. 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 

^ = 30. 61*  .01  > p > .001 


l! 
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TABLE  2h 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDP1AL  INTENSITY 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
Sample:  Total  B 


Generalized 

Educational 

level 

attitudinal 

intensity- 

Grade 

High 

scores 

school 

school 

College 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

1856 

21% 

Intermediate 
high  (5,6) 

28 

35 

38 

Intermediate 
low  (3,U) 

25 

27 

28 

Relatively 
low  (0-2) 

29 

Ih 

10 

100$ 

100 % 

100$ 

N*  = 

(523) 

(1813) 

(5U7) 

"N  adds  to  ?88  3 since  educational  level  was  not 
ascertained  for  19  men. 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 


\26  = 69.85  P < .001 
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TABLE  25 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  AGE,  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
AND  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
Sample : Total  B 


Generalized 

attitudinal 

Under 

20  years 

20- 

?h  years 

25-29  years 

30  years 
and  over 

intensity 

scores 

Grade  High 
sch.  sch. 

Col- 

lege 

Grade  High  Col- 
sch.  sch.  lege 

Grade  High 
sch.  sch. 

Col- 

lege 

Grade  High  Col- 
sch.  sch.  lege 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

19$ 

17$ 

9$ 

11*56 

2h% 

20$ 

21$ 

2h% 

26$ 

19$ 

28$ 

37$ 

Intermediate 
high  (5,6) 

19 

38 

ho 

31 

35 

38 

19 

36 

39 

35 

32 

36 

Intermediate 
low  (3,1*) 

26 

26 

38 

21 

28 

31 

31* 

27 

25 

21 

2h 

18 

Relatively 
low  (0-2) 

36 

19 

13 

3h 

13 

11 

26 

13 

10 

25 

16 

9 

100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$  100$ 
N*  = ( 62) (268) ( hi)  (130)(751i)(?36)  (169) (1*63) (161*)  (159) (316) (100) 

N adds  to  28 70  since  age  and  educational  level  were  not  ascertained  for 
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c.  Length  of  military  servlce--The  longer  men  have  served  in  the 
Army  the  less  likely  are  they  to  be  lacking  in  intensity  in 
support  of  their  opinions  expressed  in  a military  environment. 

The  difference  in  'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  is  most  marked 
between  men  who  have  served  not  over  six  months  and  men  who  have 
served  more  than  six  months.  Thirty- seven  per  cent  of  soldiers 
who  have  served  six  months  or  less  are  relatively  low  in  'specific 
intensity.'  Among  men  with  over  two  and  up  to  three  years  of 
service  18  per  cent  are  relatively  low  in  'specific  intensity;'  and 
among  men  with  over  three  years  of  service  21  per  cent  are  rela- 
tively low  in  'specific  intensity.'  (Table  26.)  It  is  as  if  men 
who  had  survived  two  or  three  years  of  military  service  had 
passed  their  probation  period  and  were  thence  entitled  to  be  firm 
in  expression  of  their  opinion.  The  relationship  with  'general- 
ized attitudinal  intensity'  is  similar.  (Table  27.) 

d.  Military  rank — Military  rank,  the  only  formal*  symbol  of  status  of 
the  four  status  variables  considered  is,  perversely,  less  related 
to  attitudinal  intensity  than  the  informal  indices . Twenty- seven 
per  cent  of  the  men  without  any  rank,  the  privates,  were  rela- 
tively low  in  'specific  intensity,'  as  compared  with  19  per  cent 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers.  (Table  28.)  There  was  practi- 
cally no  relationship  between  military  rank  and  'generalized 
attitudinal  intensity'  (Table  29)>but  what  thero  was  was  in  the 
same  direction  as  for  ‘speoific  intensity'  eignificant  at 

2%  level) . 


'By  formal  we  mean  here  symbols  officially  conferred  on 
enlisted  men  by  the  Army  as  opposed  to  characteristic.*-  which  the 
men  bring  with  them  to  the  Army,  such  as  age  and  education,  or 
which  they  acquire  as  a matter  of  course,  such  as  length  of 
service  and  again,  age. 
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TABLE  26 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDI’'AL  INTENSITY 
AND  LENGTH  GF  MILITARY  CERVICE 
Sample:  Total  B 


Specific 
attitudinal 
intensity 
scores 

Relatively 


Length  of  Military  Service 


. Over  6 Over  1 Over  2 Over  3 

6 mos.  mos.  up  yr.  up  yrs.  up  yrs.  up  Over 

-°r  less  to  1 yr.  to  2 yrs.  to  3 yrs.  to  j yrs.  h yrs. 


high  (8,9) 

20% 

21% 

215? 

27% 

2h% 

26t 

Intermediate 

high  (5-7) 

22 

22 

27 

27 

30 

27 

Intermediate 

low  (2-U) 

21 

29 

29 

28 

25 

26 

Relatively 

low  (0,1) 

37 

28 

23 

18 

21 

21 

1005? 

loot 

loot 

loot 

1005 

loot 

N*  = 

(160) 

(33U 

(611*) 

(88U) 

(737) 

(157) 

N adds  to  2886  since  length  of  military  service  was  not  ascertained 
for  16  men. 

Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 

• 50.33  P jL  .001. 
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TABLE  27 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  LENGTH  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 


Sample:  Total  B 


Generalized 

Length  of  military  service 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

6 mos . 
or  less 

Over  6 
mos . up 
to  1 yr, 

Over  1 
yr.  up 

. to  2 yrs. 

Over  2 
yrs.  up 
to  3 yrs . 

Over  3 
yrs.  up 
to  it  yrs 

Over 
. li  yrs. 

Relatively 
high  (7,8) 

1856 

18$ 

22$ 

25$ 

2L$ 

26$ 

Intermediate 

high  (5,6) 

31 

31 

36 

3h 

3h 

3h 

Intermediate 

low  (3,U 

28 

30 

28 

27 

26 

2h 

Relatively 

low  (0-2) 

23 

21 

111 

lh 

16 

16 

10056 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N*  = 

(160) 

(33li) 

(6lU 

(88U) 

(737) 

(157) 

N adds  to  2886  since  length  of  military  service  was  not  ascertained 
&r  16  men. 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 
^l5  = 2?.  69 


io  > p y .05 
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TABLE  28 


relationship  between  a specific  attitudinal 

INTENSITY 

AND  MILITARY 

RANK 

Sample:  Total 

B 

Specific 

attitudinal 

intensity 

scores 

Military  Rank 

Private 

Pfc 

Noneom 

Relatively 
high  (8,9) 

2h% 

22% 

25$ 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

23 

26 

29 

Intermediate 
low  (2-1*) 

26 

28 

27 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

27 

2lt 

19 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N*  = 

(622) 

(719) 

(11:90) 

•fc. 

. . , „N  a^s  to  2^31  since  military  rank  was  not  ascer- 

tained for  71  men. 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies 
= 22.26  .01  > P > .001 
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TABLE  29 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  MILITARY  RANK 


Sample : Total  B 


BS3SC  = = SSSS3SSSX  = 

Generalized 
attitudinal 
in  ten  si  ty 
scores 

S3SSS33I 

K33=33BBXB333333===3=33=33S33SSSB 

Military  Rank 

Private 

Pfc 

Ncncom 

Relatively 

high  (7,8) 

22$ 

22% 

23% 

Intermediate 

high  (5,6) 

32 

32 

36 

Intermediate 

low  (3,1*) 

27 

27 

27 

Relatively 

low  (0-2) 

19 

19 

11* 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N*  - 

(622) 

(719) 

(11*90) 

*N  adds 

to  2831 

since  military  rank  was  not  ascer- 

tained  for  71  men. 

Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies 

<6 

“ 15.95 

.02  > I 

5 z-  .01 

A Word  about  'Lie'  Scores 


The  'lie'  item-set  was  introduced  in  this  study  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a safeguard  against  conscious  distortion  of  responses,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  administrative  procedures  for  guaranteeing  individual 
anonymity. 

It  was  felt,  in  particular,  that  the  personality  items,  being  so 
highly  "personal,"  required  somewhat  greater  protection  from  distortion 
than  the  attitudinal  position  and  intensity  items,  which  previous  exper- 
ience had  shown  received  sufficient  protection  under  the  customary  methods 
of  questionnaire  administration.* 


The  'lie*  items  used  in  this  study  are  shown  below.  These  items 
were  intended  to  be  so  extremely  worded  that  a person  who  denies  having 


many  of  these  symptoms  may  be  suspected  of  not  evaluating  himself  frankly. 


Statement 


Responses  to  'Lie1 Items 


Per  Cent  Saying 
"False"  (Form  B) 


"I  get  angry  sometimes." 

"Once  in  a while  I laugh  at  a dirty  joke." 

"I  do  not  read  every  editorial  in  the  newspaper  every  day." 
"I  would  rather  win  than  lose  in  a game." 

"At  times  I feel  like  swearing." 

"Once  in  a while  I put  off  until  tomorrow  what  I ought  to 
do  today." 

"I  do  not  like  everyone  I know." 

"I  gossip  a little  at  times." 

"I  do  not  always  tell  the  truth." 

"Once  in  a while  I think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk  about." 

"If  I could  get  into  a movie  without  paying  and  be  sure  I 
was  not  seen, I would  probably  do  it." 

"I  like  to  know  important  people  because  it  makes  me  feel 
important . " 

N - 


6% 

7 

11 

12 

12 

15 

19 

19 

29 

ho 

51 

67 

2902 


The  'lie'  score  is  based  on  a count  of  these  "False"  replies.  A 


high  'lie’  score  is  said  to  be  indicative  of  untrustworthiness  of  responses 


but  not  necessarily  deliberate  lying. 


*As  developed  by  the  Research  Branch,  Information  and  Education 
Division,  Department  of  the  Army. 
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Not  a single  man  in  the  B-sample  of  2902  answered  all  twelve  of 
the  items  in  the  'lie'  direction.  Only  one  man  in  nine  (ll  per  cent) 
answered  as  many  as  half  the  items  in  the  'lie'  direction.  The  complete 
distribution  of  'lie'  scores  is  given  below: 

TABLE  30 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  'LIE'  cC0R^c 
Sample:  Total  B 


Frequency** 


Score 

Number 

Per  cent 

0 

217 

7? 

1 

537 

18 

2 

6U7 

22 

3 

51*3 

19 

h 

mi 

11* 

5 

267 

9 

6 

137 

5 

7 

75 

3 

8 

Ui 

2 

9 

16 

1 

10 

3 

* 

11 

2 

* 

12 

- 

- 

Total 

2902 

100? 

Less  than 

half  of 

one  per  cent. 

**5ee  Figure  3« 

The  infrequency  of  high  'lie' 

scores  suggested  that  no  special 

treatment  need  be  accorded  the  data  on  the  basis  of  'lie'  scores. 

'Lie'  scores  and  'generalized  intensity'  correlated  to  the  extent 

of  r " .02;  'lie'  scores  and 

•specific  intensity'  correlated  to  the  extent 

of  r - .03.  (Tables  31,  32.)  As  a source  of  correlation  with  intensity. 


then,  'lie'  scores  were  unimportant. 


i 
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\ TABLE  31A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  A SPECIFIC  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY 
AND  LIE  SCORES 
Sample:  Total  B 


Specific  Lie  Scores 


attitudinal 

intensity- 

scores 

Relatively 

low 

(0,1) 

_ Intermediate  , 
low  high 

(2,3)  Oi,  5) 

Relatively 

(Kfi) 

Relatively 
hign  (8,9; 

2h% 

22$ 

25$ 

23$ 

Intermediate 
high  (5-7) 

26 

29 

25 

26 

Intermediate 
low  (2-U) 

27 

28 

27 

23 

Relatively 
low  (0,1) 

23 

21 

23 

23 

100$ 

100 % 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(75U) 

(1190) 

(681) 

(277) 

^Highest  possible 

'lie'  score 

was  12, 

but  no  man  made  it 

TABLE  31B. 


ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

:r:css 

:s:::sss:: 

Sum  of 

SS2SSSSS 

df 

cssssss: 

Mean 

Squares 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

11 

1 

11.00 

(s2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line  29 

8 

3.63 

(s2d) 

(o)  Between  array  means 

hO 

9 

U.bU 

(*2b> 

(d)  Within  arrays 

10,529 

2,892 

3.6U 

(s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

10,558 

2,900 

3.6 h 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

10,569 

2,901 

F1  = s2b/s2w  = 

1.22 

< 1.9U 

Not  Signif.  at 

.05  level 

F2  = s2p/s2r  = 

3.02 

< 3.8U 

Not  Signif.  at 

.05  level 

T)  = ’V*2.  = 

1.00 

< 1.9U 

Not  Signif.  at 

.05  level 

r2  = .0011 

r = 

»» 

• 

o 

w 

A2  = .0038 

n- 

= .06 
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TABLE  32A 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GENERALIZED  ATT ITUD INAL  INTENSITY 

AND  LIE  SCORES 

Sample:  Total  B 

Generalized 

Lie  Scores 

attitudinal  Relatively 
intensity  low 

scores  (0,1) 

Intermediate 

(ft>  KS> 

(6,11) 

Relatively 

high  (7,8)  2256 

22% 

22% 

28% 

Intennediate 
high  (5,6)  33 

3U 

36 

30 

Intermediate 
low  (3,ii)  28 

28 

25 

2U  l 

Relatively 

low  (0-2)  17 

16 

17 

18  3 

100$ 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N = (7510 

(1190) 

(681) 

(277) 

^Highest  possible 

’lie*  score  was  12, 

but  no  man  made  it. 

TABLE  32B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 

Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

Ul 

1 

1*1.00  (S2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line  91 

10 

9.10  (s2d) 

(c)  Between  array  means 

132 

11 

12.00  (s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

12,828 

2,890 

U.U*  (s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,919 

2,900 

U.U5  («2r) 

(f)  Total 

12,960 

2,901 

F1  = s2b/s2w  = 

2.70  > 2.51 

Signif.  at  .01  level 

*2  = 32p/s2r  = 

9.21  > 6.6U 

Signif.  at  ,01  level 

F3  = s2d/s2w  = 

2.05  > 1.9U 

Signif.  at  .05  level 

r2  = .0032  r = .02 

j2  = .0102  ^ = .10 


J 
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F . Attltude-toward-Officers  and  Personality 

There  was  a slight  tendency  for  men  making  relatively  high  scores 
on  ‘psychopathic  deviate'  and  on  'hypoosnia*  to  be  less  favorable  toward 
their  officers  than  men  making  relatively  low  scores  on  these  personality 
measures.  Forty- three  per  cent  of  the  men  scoring  relatively  high  on 
'psychopathic  deviate'  were  unfavorable  to  their  officers  as  compared  with 


33  per  cent  of  the  men  scoring  relatively  low  on  this  measure.  Similarly, 
h3  per  cent  of  the  men  scoring  relatively  high  on  'hypomania'  were  un- 
favorable toward  officers  as  compared  with  37  per  cent  of  the  men  scoring 
relatively  low.  (Tables  33A,  3l*A.)  There  was  no  significant  relation  be- 
tween the  'attitude-toward-officer'  scale  and  'depression'  scores  and  none 
between  'attitude-toward-officer'  scale  and  'inferiority'  scores.  (Tables 
35A,  and  36A.)  It  is  perhaps  more  amusing  than  important  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  among  men  making  relatively  high  lie'  scores  10  per  cent 
were  favorable  toward  their  officers;  whereas  among  men  making  relatively 
low  'lie'  scores,  h per  cent  were  favorable.  (Table  37a.)  In  short,  it 
does  not  appear  highly  profitable  to  attempt  to  account  for  any  appreci- 
able amount  of  variance  in  the  military  morale  attitude, of  attitude-toward- 
officers,by  means  of  the  kinds  of  personality  measures  described  in  the 
present  study. 

Of  considerably  greater  importance  in  the  understanding  of  enlisted 
men's  attitude  toward  their  officers  are  men's  personal  characteristics — 
age,  educational  level,  military  rank,  and  length  of  service.  These  have 
been  extensively  analyzed  in  the  The  American  Soldier.*  Suffice  it  to  say 
here  that  favorable  attitudes  toward  officers  were  most  likely  to  be  held 
by  men  with  little  education,  and  by  men  of  low  rank,  and  brief  service  in 
the  Army.  Older  men  tended  to  be  »oro  favorable  than  younger  men.  (Tables 


38,  39,  UO,  Ul.) 
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TABLE  33A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 


AND  PSYCHOPATHIC  DEVIATE 

Sample:  Total  B 

: SCORES 

Attitude 

toward 

officers 

Psychopathic  Deviate  S 

cores 

Relatively 

low 

(o-U) 

Intermediate 
low  high 

(5,6)  (7,8) 

Relatively 

high 

(9-13) 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

6$ 

6$ 

U$ 

5$ 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

20 

15 

15 

13 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

a 

Ul 

38 

39 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

. 33 

38 

U3  _ 

U3 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(577). 

(1017) 

(957)  _ 

(351) 

TABLE  33B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

:ss=r=sr 

df 

Mean 

Square 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

(a)  Linear  Regression 

59 

1 

59.00 

CA 

ro 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line  837 

8 

lOb.63 

(s2d) 

(c)  Between  arrays 

896 

9 

99.56 

(s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

11,27k 

2,892 

3.90 

/—v 

CA 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,111 

2,900 

U.18 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 

12,170 

2,901 

F1 

- s2b/s2w  = 25.53 

> 3.27 

Signif.  at  .001  level 

F2 

• s2p/s2r  “ 1R.11 

>10.83 

Signif.  at  .001  level 

F3 

* e2d^s2w  “ 26,83 

>3.27 

Signif.  at  .001  level 
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TABLE  3 LA. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 
AND  HYPOMANIA  SCORES 
Sample:  Total  B 


o ===3iE=:  = Ea3  = 

c*ss*=ss=sssas 

= ss  = = 3*  = = « = = : 

Hypomania 

K===3===*3 

Scores 

CS=====3===3] 

AwulLllUc 

toward 

officers 

Relatively 

low 

(o-L) 

Intermediate 
low  high 

(5,6)  (7.8) 

Relatively 

high 

(9-12) 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

7? 

6? 

use 

3% 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

16 

19 

15 

13 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

ho 

39 

Uo 

U1 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

37 

36 

hi 

U3 

N « 

100? 

(520) 

100? 

(913) 

100 ? 
(1018) 

100? 

(U51) 

TABLE  3LB. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


* = = :s  = a = = ;=  = ss“  = * = ===  = = = = = = = = = =3e3  = = = = 

Source  of  Variation 

=3333333=3 

Sum  of 
Squares 

333=3=3 

df 

=333333=3= 

Mean 

Square 

3 = 33  = 3: 

(a)  Linear  regression 

61 

1 

61.00 

(oV 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

U9 

8 

6.12 

(«2dl 

(c)  Between  arrays 

110 

9 

12.22 

(s?b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

12,725 

2,892 

U.Uo 

(s2w) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

12,77U 

2,900 

U.Uo 

(s?r) 

(f)  Total 

12,835 

2,901 

?1 

a s~b/s2w  = 2.78 

> 2.51 

Signif.  at  .01  level 

F2 

s2 p/s2r  = 13.86 

>10.83 

Signif.  at  .001  level 

F3 

* s2d/s2w  ■*  1.39 

1.9U  Not  Signif.  at  .05  level 

r* 

- .00U8 

r 

r- 

O 

• 

1 

■ 

V 

- .0086 

- .09 

r ' ^ 

i • 
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TABLE  35A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 
AND  DEPRESSION  SCORES 


Sample : Total  B 


Attitude 

Depression  Scores 

toward 

officers 

Relatively 

low 

(0-5) 

Intermediate 
low  high 

(6,7)  (8,9) 

Relatively 

high 

(10-16) 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

7$ 

5% 

1*$ 

6$ 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

16 

16 

16 

11 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

38 

38 

1*2 

1*1* 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

39 

1*1 

38 

39 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N = 

(81*5) 

(93U) 

(725) 

(398) 

TABLE  35B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

10 

1 

10.00 

(sV 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line 

51 

8 

6.38 

(s2d) 

(c)  Between  array  means 

61 

9 

6.78 

(s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

17,61*7 

2,892 

6.10 

(s2m) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

17,698 

2,900 

6.10 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total  17,708  2,901 


F1  “ sVs2w 

- 1.11 

1.91*  Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

F2  ” sVS?r 

■ 1.61* 

^3*81*  Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

f3  = sVs2w 

- 1.05 

<Cl.9l*  Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

r2  'm  .0006 

r 

- -.02 

>) 2 = .0031* 

9 

= .06 

L _ — - . _ J 
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TABLE 36A 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICER* 


AND 

INFERIORITY  SCORES 

Sample:  Total  B 

Inferiority  Scores 

AwX/ltUu6 

toward 

officers 

Relatively  Intermediate 

low  low  high 

(0-3)  (U-6)  (7-9) 

Relatively 

high 

(10-15) 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

6? 

6? 

5$ 

h% 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

16 

17 

17 

12 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

35 

39 

U2 

U2 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

U3 

38 

36 

12 

100? 

100? 

100? 

100? 

N - 

(U92) 

(983) 

(918) 

(509) 
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TABLE  36B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

r = s — r:  = = 

df 

Mean 

Square 

!! 

|[ 

(a)  Linear  regression 

6 

1 

6.00 

<»y 

(b)  Deviation  e?  means  from  line 

127 

8 

15.88 

<S2d> 

(c)  Between  arrays 

133 

9 

111. 78 

(S?b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

26,976 

2,892 

9.33 

(S2„) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

27,103 

2,900 

9.3U 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total 


27,109  2,901 


V 

s2/s2  = 1.58  4 

b w 

1.91* 

Not  sigr.if.  at  .05  level 

II 

CVJ 

s2p/s2r  = .61i  / 

3.8U 

Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

II 

cr\ 

s2d/s2w=  1.70  < 

1.9U 

Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

r2  «= 

.0002 

r 

B 

1 

• 

O 

M 

>'j  2 - 

.001*9 

') 

- .07 

' 1 

TABLE  37A. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 


AND  LIE  SCORES 


Attitude  _ 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Sample : 

Lie 

Total  B 

Scores 

toward 

officers 

Relativr 

low 

(0,1) 

' y Intermediate 

low  high 

(2,3)  (1*,5) 

Relatively 

high 

(6-11) 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

h% 

5% 

6 % 

10% 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

15 

15 

19 

15 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

1*1 

1*0 

38 

36 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

1*0 

1*0 

37 

39 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

N = 

. 1 721*1 

(1190) 

(681) 

(277) 

TABLE  37B. 

ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  OF  BIVARIATE  CORRELATION 


Source  of  Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

(a)  Linear  regression 

35 

1 

35.00 

(s2p) 

(b)  Deviation  of  means  from  line  1*0 

8 

5.00 

<*sa> 

(c)  Between  arrays 

75 

9 

8.33 

(s2b) 

(d)  Within  arrays 

10,1*91* 

2,892 

3.63 

<=2.) 

(e)  Residual  from  line 

10,531* 

2,900 

3.63 

(s2r) 

(f)  Total  10,569  2,901 

F1  = s2b/s?w  = 2.29  ; 1.91*  Slgnif.  at  .05  level 
Fo  * s2  /s2  = 9.61*  p.  6.61*  Signif.  at  .01  level 

F = s2  /s2  =1.38  < 1.91*  Not  signif.  at  .05  level 

2 aw 

r2  = .OO33  r = .06 

r » - .08 
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TABLE  38. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 
AND  AGE 

Sample:  Total  B 


Attitude 

Age 

toward 

officers 

Under 

20 

20-2h 

25-29 

30-  3h 

35 

and  over 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

6# 

h% 

5# 

8# 

12# 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

21 

lli 

1U 

16 

20 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

hh 

39 

ho 

hO 

32 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

29 

hi 

Ul 

36 

36 

100# 

100# 

100# 

100# 

100# 

N"= 

(378) 

(1122) 

(799) 

(U72) 

(io5) 

*N  adds 

to  2876 

since  age 

was  not  ascertained  for 

26  men. 
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TABLE  39, 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  WARD  OFFICERS 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 


Sample : Total  B 


Attitude 

Educational  Level 

toward 

officers 

Grade 

School 

High 

School 

College 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

10? 

5? 

2? 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

21 

15 

13 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

38 

1*0 

38 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

31 

ho 

1*7 

100? 

100% 

100? 

N*- 

(523) 

(1813) 

(51*7) 

*N  adds 
for  19  men. 

to  2883  since 

educational  level  was  not 

ascertained 

Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 
2 

\^s  $0.68  P < .001 


! 


I 
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TABLE  hO. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 
AM)  MILITARY  RANK 


1 

1 

1 

1 

II 

1 

II 

II 

II 

(1 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

Sample: 

Total  B 

Attitude 

Military  Rank 

toward 

officers 

Private 

Pfc 

Noncom 

Favorable 

(C,9) 

9% 

h% 

h% 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

21 

15 

13 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

39 

la 

hi 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

31 

ho 

h2 

100# 

100# 

100# 

N*« 

(622) 

(719) 

(lh90) 

* 

N adds  to  2831  since  military  rank  was  not  ascertained  for 

71  men. 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 


2 


6 


53.99 


P < .001 
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TABLE  hi. 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  OFFICERS 
AND  LENGTH  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE 
Sample:  Total  B 


Attitude 

Length  of  Military  Service 

toward 

officers 

6 mos. 
or  less 

Over  6 
mos.  up 
to  1 yr. 

Over  1 
yr.  up 
to  2 yrs. 

Over  2 
yrs.  up 
to  3 yrs. 

Over  3 
yrs.  up 
to  h yrs. 

Over 

h 

yrs. 

Favorable 

(8,9) 

10$ 

11$ 

h$ 

3$ 

5$ 

6$ 

Somewhat 

favorable 

(6,7) 

31 

23 

16 

13 

13 

12 

Somewhat 

unfavorable 

(3-5) 

33 

h3 

h5 

37 

38 

U2 

Unfavorable 

(0-2) 

26 

23 

35 

h7 

hh 

hO 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

100$ 

N*a 

(160) 

(33h) 

(6lh) 

(S8U) 

(737) 

(157) 

,rN  adds  to  2886  since  length  of  military  service  was  not  ascertained 
for  16  men. 


Significance  test  based  on  original  raw  frequencies: 


15 


135.89 


P < .001 


A PSYCHOLOGIC  METRIC  FOR  ATTITUDE  SCALE?: 
THE  CONCEPT  OF  11 1 SOP  A THY" 


l 


The  issue  with  which  this  study  began  was  essentially  an  investigation 
of  significant  sources  of  variation  contributing  to  attitudinal  intensity. 

One  by-product  of  the  study  is  development  of  the  concept  of  "isopathy"  as  a 
psychologic  metric  for  calibrating  attitudinal  content  scale  positions  in 
* terms  of  psychologically  equivalent  distances  from  the  zero-point  of  the  in- 

tensity function. 

A "zero-point11  for  attitude  scales  has  been  proposed,  as  a solution  to 
the  problem  of  question  bias  in  attitude-opinion  research.*  This  zero-point 

is  defined  as  that  attitudinal  position  in  a continuum  which  represents  the 
point  of  lowest  intensity  or  degree  of  conviction.  Thus,  persons  to  one  side 
of  the  zero-point  are  said  to  be  relatively  favorable  on  the  attitude  in  ques- 
tion and  persons  to  the  other  side,  relatively  unfavorable.  Furthermore,  a 
zero-point  so  determined  is  held  to  be  independent  of  the  wording  or  position 
of  questions  in  the  attitude  scale.  The  results  of  a few  reported  experiments 
have  demonstrated  this  to  be  approximately  so.  Thus  regardless  of  question- 
wording, provided  that  all  the  questions  or  proportions  used  are  from  the  same 
scalable  universe  (and  therefore,  perhaps  no  matter  who  the  investigator  or 
under  what  auspices)  an  objective  method  is  at  hand  for  dividing  a population 
into  those  who  are  favorable  and  those  who  are  unfavorable  on  any  issue.  This 
method  has  received  practical  application  in  studies  of  soldier  morale  in  the 
U.S.  Army  as  well  as  in  the  studies  of  employee  attitudes  in  the  federal 

^Experiments  on  the  Measurement  of  the  Intensity  Function  and  Zero- 
Point  in  Attitude  Analysis."  Report  Mo.  D-l.  Research  Branch,  Information 
and  Education  Division,  War  Department  (now  Department  of  Defense),  19U5. 
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I government  and  in  private  industry.* 

Notwithstanding  the  establishment  of  a zero-point  for  an  attitude  scale 
the  question  of  metric  has  been  left  undetermined.  One  attack  on  the  problem 
of  dividing  a population  of  persons  classed  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  by 
means  of  the  zero-point  into  finer  and  more  psychologically  meaningful  groups 
has  been  essayed  by  Guttman  and  his  associates  in  Israel  through  the  concepts 
of  higher  components  of  scale  analysis,  the  third  and  fourth  components  of 
which  have  been  named  "closure"  and  "involution"  respectively.*"*  Assuming 
that  these  typologies  are  psychologically  meaningful,  we  are  still  without  a 
satisfactory  metric. 

We  propose  here  a psychologic  metric  for  attitudinal  position  cali- 
brated against  intensity  percentiles.’*** 

It  seems  to  us  that  such  a method  of  calibration  is  a natural  conse- 
quence of  zero-point  determination.  By  attitudinal  zero-point  we  have  meant 
that  attitudinal  position  on  a scale  of  content  which  is  held  with  the  lowest 
median  intensity.  Then,  persons  who  hold  different  attitudinal  positions  on 
the  scale  of  content  on  either  side  of  the  zero-point  with  the  same  level  of 

! intensity  may  be  said  to  be  equally  distant  psychologically  from  the  zero- 

point.  We  ask  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to  such  persons,  in  brief,  as  "isopaths." 


For  example,  employee  attitude  surveys  done  under  the  direction  of 
F.  H.  Moore,  Jr.,  in  the  Veterans’  Administration,  191*6-191*7;  by  R.  N.  Ford 
for  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  191*8-1952;  and  by  J.  S. 

Stock,  Opinion  Research  Corporation,  19U7.  See  also  various  releases  by  the 
Israel  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  for  application  of  zero-point  analysis  to 
public  opinion  polls. 

**Guttman,  L.  "The  Third  Component  of  Scalable  Attitudes,"  International 
J.  of  Opin.  and  Attitude  Research,  1950,  U,  pp.  285-287. 

The  idea  for  this  metric  arose  in  a discussion  of  this  study  with 
Dr.  Cogan  in  the  Division  of  Motivation  and  Morale,  Human  Resources  Research 
Office  of  the  George  Washington  University. 
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The  shematic  diagram  below  illustrates  how  this  works  in  a hypothetical 
case.  (Figure  1*,)  We  shall  assume  for  this  example  that  for  a given  attitudi- 
nal  content  scale,  we  have  nine  possible  positions  orescores  and  that  the  fre- 
quency of  these  scores  is  rectangularly  distributed.  We  shall  assume  further 
for  this  example  that  the  intensity  function  on  the  position  scale  is  symmetri- 
cally U-shaped  and  that  intensity  also  is  rectangularly  distributed.  None  of 
these  assumptions  except  a U-shape  approximation,  will  be  necessary  in  any 
actual  case,  however. 

Let  us  consider  that  in  the  hypothetical  case  the  zero-point  falls  at 
content  position  U.  Say  a person  holds  position  7 (i.e.,  has  a score  of  7) 
on  the  attitude  content  scale  and  that  position  7 is  to  the  right  of  the 
zero-point  or  in  the  generally  favorable  group.  Say  further  that  the  median 
intensity  for  those  holding  content  position  7 is  an  intensity  score  of  5. 

Say  now  we  have  another  person  holding  position  1 on  the  attitudinal  content 
scale  which  is  to  the  left  of  the  zero-point,  in  the  generally  unfavorable 
group,  and  that  persons  holding  position  1 also  do  so  with  a median  intensity 
score  of  $.  In  such  a case,  then,  in  which  a favorable  position  is  held  with 
the  same  median  intensity  as  an  unfavorable  position,  the  two  attitudinal 
content  scale  positions  may  be  said  to  be  equally  distant  psychologically  from 
the  zero-point.  In  other  words,  position  7 on  this  hypothetical  scale  is  as 
favorable  a position  as  position  1 is  unfavorable. 

It  will  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  to  determine  psychologically  equal 
attitudinal  distances  it  is  not  essential  that  our  intensity  measure  have 
absolute  reliability,  any  more  than  it  is  necessary  for  a balance  to  have 
absolute  precision  to  determine  whether  two  weights  are  the  same  or  different 
from  each  other.  We  are  tempted  to,  but  cannot,  bring  ourselves  to  say  that 
the  more  sensitive  the  measure  of  intensity  the  better.  The  sensitivity  of 
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the  measure  of  intensity  ought  merely  to  be  appropriate  for  the  purpose  at 
hand — and  in  many  studies  of  attitude  a verbal  measure  of  the  type  discussed 
in  this  report  would  be  quite  adequate.  No  one  wants  an  analytical  balance 
suitable  for  precise  quantitative  analysis  in  a chemical  laboratory  in  order 
to  weigh  out  five  pounds  of  potatoes  at  the  grocer’s.  For  attitude  assessment, 
all  that  is  usually  required  is  an  intensity  measure  fine  enough  to  discrimi- 
nate among  the  various  attitudinal  positions  on  a scale  of  content.  However, 
unless,  and  until,  standard  measures  for  intensity  are  developed  and  adopted, 
the  particular  method  used  for  measuring  attitudinal  intensity  should  be  speci- 
fied in  each  case. 

We  shall  proceed  to  apply  the  technique  of  "isopathic"  analysis  to  an 
actual  case  of  enlisted  men's  attitudes  toward  officers. 

The  joint  distribution  of  scores cn  content  and  intensity  for  'attitude- 
toward-of fleers'  as  found  in  this  study  has  been  presented  in  Table  6.  Figure 
5 is  a graphic  representation  of  Table  6.  We  learn  from  Figure  5 that  the 
"zero-point"  for  this  scale  of  content  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  content  scale 
score  6.  This  means  that  men  scoring  6 on  the  content  scale  have  the  lowest 
median  intensity  or  held  to  their  opinions  about  officers  with  less  conviction, 
on  the  average,  than  men  at  any  other  point  on  the  scale.  We  say  then  that 
men  scoring  higher  than  6 are  favorable  toward  officers;  men  scoring  lower 
than  6 are  unfavorable. 

Now  by  drawing  a series  of  lines  each  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  ab- 
scissa at  a given  intensity  level  (we  shall  call  each  such  line  an  "isophor") 
noting  where  the  curve  of  the  intensity  function  is  intersected,  and  dropping 
a perpendicular  from  the  cut-points  to  the  abscissa,  we  arrive  at  points  on 
the  scale  of  content  which  are  equal  in  intensity  value  ("isopathic")  and, 
according  to  our  definition,  cf  equal  psychologic  distance  from  the  attitudi- 
nal zero  position. 

In  the  illustration  for  'attitude-toward-officers'  a median  intensity 
level  at  the  56.2  percentile  is  reached  by  men  scoring  8 on  the  favorable  side 


of  attitude  toward  officers.  On  the  unfavorable  side,  men  scoring  1 on  the 
content  scale  have  a slightly  higher  median  intensity  percentile  (63.6)  and 
men  scoring  2 have  a slightly  lower  one  (52. li).  Conceivably,  the  sample  of 
items  in  the  scale  might  have  contained  an  item  from  the  universe  of  items 
on  attitudes  toward  officers  which  would  have  cut  our  population  on  the  un- 
favorable side  at  the  same  intensity  level  as  on  the  favorable  side. 

In  the  case  of  a perfect  scale-type,  a man  who  scores  8 makes  favor- 
able responses  on  all  except  one  of  the  nine  scale  questions  about  officers. 
The  one  question  which  scale-type  8 responds  to  unfavorably  is  the  question 
(Q12a)  about  whether  officers  always  give  him  a "chance  to  ask  questions  as 
to  the  reasons  why  things  were  done  the  way  they  were."  Scale- type  8 does 
not  say  officers  "always"  did.  Scale-type  8 does  say  that:  Army  officers 
were  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  picked;  he  personally  respected  his 
officers  very  much;  most  of  his  officers  took  a personal  interest  in  their 
men;  his  officers  usually  gave  him  recognition  or  praised  him  when  he  did  a 
particularly  good  job;  his  officers  generally  did  what  they  could  to  help 
him  most  of  the  time;  he  liked  his  officers  pretty  much  personally;  only  some 
of  his  officers  used  their  rank  in  ways  that  seemed  unnecessary  to  him;  and 
generally  he  would  rate  his  officers  as  average  or  better  than  average. 

Perfect  scale -type  8 described  in  this  way  we  shall  say  is  about  as 
isopathically  favorable  toward  his  officers  as  perfect  scale-type  1 is  un- 
favorable. Scale-type  1 agrees  that  his  officers  are  at  least  average,  but 
disagrees  with  all  other  favorable  assessments  made  by  scale-type  8.  Scale- 
type  1 agrees  also  with  scale-type  8 in  saying  that  his  officers  didn't  always 
give  him  a chance  to  ask  questions. 

Scale-type  1 is  on  the  average  somewhat  more  intense  or  confident  in 
his  negative  or  unfavorable  position  than  scale-type  8 is  in  his  positive 
or  favorable  position  (63.6  to  56.2  in  median  intensity  percentile) . Scale- 
type  2 is  in  agreement  with  scale-type  1 on  all  points  except  that  scale-type 
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2 is  more  favorable  toward  officers  in  that  he  thinks  additionally  that  the 
Army's  officers  were  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  picked.  Scale-type 
2 is  somewhat  less  intense  or  confident  in  his  negative  or  unfavorable  posi- 
tion than  scale-type  8 is  in  his  positive  or  favorable  position  (52 .It  to 
56.2)  in  median  intensity  percentile. 

A question  undoubtedly  could  be  found  or  constructed  which  would  sepa- 
rate out  the  less  favorable  men  who  fall  in  scale-type  2 and  the  more  favor- 
able men  who  fall  in  scale-type  1 such  that  together  a new  scale-type  (between 
1 and  2)  would  be  exactly  isopathic  (of  equal  intensity  level)  on  the  unfavor- 
able side  with  scale-type  8 on  the  favorable  side. 


' 


J 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PERSONS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  INTERRELATION 


BETWEEN  ATTITUDINAL  INTENSITY  AND  POSITION 


The  curve  of  the  intensity  function  is  drawn  by  joining  the  points  for 
the  median  intensity  percentiles  for  each  median  content  percentile.  The  vari- 
ation about  this  curve  has  been  partially  explained  by  'generalized  altitudinal 
intensity.'  Partially  also,  but  to  a lesser  degree,  the  variation  has  been  ex- 
plained by  personality  and  status.  Considerable  variation  remains. 

There  are  at  least  these  two  methods  of  approach  to  the  problem.  One  is 
to  persist  in  believing  that  the  model  for  the  second  component  of  scale  analy- 
sis would  find  a better  fit  to  the  data  if  only  our  measures  of  attitudinal 
position  and  intensity  were  more  free  from  error.  This  view  leads  to  a search 
for  more  refined  measures.  There  is  of  course  no  guarantee  that  better  meas- 
ures of  attitudinal  position  and  intensity  would  yield  better  fit  to  the  model 
unless  a tautological  definition  is  used  for  "better"  measures.* 

A second  approach  would  be  to  take  the  measures  of  attitudinal  position 
and  intensity  as  they  are,  accept  them  as  reasonably  good  approximations  of 
what  they  were  set-up  to  measure,  and  become  interested  in  the  observations 
that  deviate  from  the  model  as  much  as  those  that  fall  into  agreement  with  it, 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  merely  say  that  deviations  from  the  curve  are  "er- 
rors," in  that  they  depart  from  the  model,  but  are  observations  of  human  be- 
havior worthy  of  study  in  their  own  right. 


Of  course  other  mathematical  models  may  be  tried.  See  for  example 
Lazarsfeld,  P.  F.,  "The  Logical  and  Mathematical  Foundation  of  Latent  Structure 
Analysis,"  in  Stouffer,  S.  A.  et  al  Measurement  and  Prediction,  Princeton: 

1950;  Coombs,  C.  H.,  "Some  Hypotheses  for  the  Analysis  of  Qualitative  Vari- 
ables," Psychol.  Rev.,  19l*8,  55>  167-171*;  Coombs,  C.  H.,  "Psychological  Scaling 
without  a Unit  of  Measurement"^  Psychol.  Rev.,  1950  , 57,  11*5-158;  Coombs,  C.  K.. 
"Mathematical  Models  in  Psychological  Scaling,"  J.  Amer.  Stat.  Assn.,  1951,  1*6, 
1*80-1*89;  and  Guttman,  L.,  "A  New  Approach  to  Factor  Analysis:  The  Radex,"  and 
"The  Theory  of  Facets,"  in  Lazarsfeld,  P.  F.  (ed.)  Mathematical  Thinking  in 
the  Social  Sciences  (to  be  published  in  1953)  • 
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Such  an  approach  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  view  of  the  "...  sane 
man  (who)  would  prefer  the  most  chaotic  description  of  fact  to  the  finest  of 
false  explanations."* 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a simultaneous  attack  along  both  lines  would  be 
worthwhile.  The  results  of  the  present  study  are  ■’nsufficient  evidence  to  re- 
ject an  hypothesis  that,  among  groups  homogeneous  as  to  personality  and  status, 
the  second  component  of  scale  analysis  is  an  inadequate  model.  We  do  believe 
the  evidence  is  suggestive  of  the  possibility  that  with  superior  measures  of 
personality  and  of  status  that  psychologically  homogeneous  sub-groups  in  the 
population  can  be  found  for  whom  closer  fit  will  obtain  between  fact  and  theory 
than  has  obtained  heretofore.  We  are  not  entirely  sanguine,  however,  that  a 
very  close  fit  will  be  found  even  with  better  measures.  We  therefore  think  it 
worthwhile  for  future  research  to  turn  its  attention  to  a study  of  the  devi- 
ations from  the  theoretical  model  as  well  as  to  its  conformities. 

It  may  prove  helpful  in  studying  the  deviations  to  classify  them  in  some 
meaningful  way  with  respect  to  the  relation  between  attitudinal  position  and 
intensity.  We  suggest  that  future  research  be  concerned  with  an  analysis  of 
the  differential  characteristics  of  the  following  classes  of  persons,  utilizing 
the  intensity  function  as  a basis  of  classification: 

HYPERPATHS — persons  whose  intensity  scores  fall  above  the  curve  of 
the  intensity  function.  Such  persons  may  be  thought  of 
as  holding  to  attitudinal  content  scale  positions  with 
greater  intensity  than  is  expected  from  the  intensity 
function.  In  the  example  given  for  ' attitude-toward- 
officers,'  a man  who  scores  3 at  intensity  level  of  the 
60th  percentile  would  be  "hyperpathetic,"  since  the 
median  intensity  percentile  for  men  who  score  3 is  U?.U 

Williams,  0.  C.}  "Remarks  on  Causation  and  Compulsion,"  Jour.  Philos., 
1953,  50,  p.  121. 
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HYPOPATHS — opposite  of  hyperpaths;  persons  whose  intensity  scores  fall 
below  the  curve  of  the  intensity  function.  Such  persons 
may  be  thought  of  as  holding  to  attitudinal  content  scale 
positions  with  less  intensity  than  is  expected  from  the  in- 
tensity function.  In  the  'attitude-toward-officer ' illus- 
tration, a man  who  scores  9 at  an  intensity  level  of  the 
35>th  percentile  would  be  "hypopathic since  the  median 
intensity  percentile  for  men  who  score  9 is  66.2. 

KESOPATHS — persons  whose  intensity  scores  can  be  predicted  accurately 
from  their  position  scores.  If  the  second  component  model 
were  a perfect  fit  to  empirical  data,  all  persons  would  be 
"mesopaths."  In  the  'attitude-toward-officer'  illustration, 
"mesopaths"  are  all  the  men  who  have  the  following  pairs  of 
scores : 

a Posi tion  score  of  9 and  an  intensity  score  of  6 


8 and  " " " " 5 

7 and  " " " " 3 

6 and  " " " " 3 

5 and  " " " " 3 

h and  " " " " 

3 and  •'  " » " h 

2 and  " " " " 5 

1 and  " " » " 6 

0 and  " " » " 8 


APATHS — a special  class  of  hypopaths  whose  position  scale  score  is 

at  the  zero-point.  "Apaths"  are  not  only  completely  neutral 
in  their  attitudinal  position,  but  they  also  maintain  their 
neutrality  with  less  intensity  than  the  average  neutral. 

In  the  'attitude-toward-officer'  illustration  again,  the 
"apaths"  are  men  who  have  a position  score  of  6 (zero-point) 


1 


] 

i 


* 


and  intensity  scores  of  2 or  less. 
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ISOPATHS — are  persons  whose  intensity  level  is  the  same  although  they 
may  differ  in  attitudinal  position.  Important  pairs  of 
"isopaths"  are  those  whose  isophors  (lines  of  constant  in- 
tensity level)  cut  the  curve  of  the  intensity  function  making 
possible  a determination  of  equal  psychologic  distances  from 
the  zero-point. 

Figure  6 shows  in  graphic  form  how  the  'attitude-toward-officer ' posi- 
tion scale  scores  appear  when  calibrated  against  the  attitudinal  intensity. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  psychologic  or  "pathic"  distances  between  a score 
of  0 and  1 is  much  greater  than  between  3 and  h.  Calibration  of  this  sort 
has  obvious  implications  for  studies  of  attitude  change.  One  hypothesis  we 
would  entertain  is  that  difficulty  of  attitude  change  from  an  attitudinal 
position  to  an  adjacent  one  on  a given  content  scale  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  "pathic"  distance  (difference  in  intensity  level)  between  the  pair  of 
adjacent  scale  scores.  Previous  experiments  in  attitude  change  have  attempts 
to  relate  extremity  of  opinion  to  degree  of  change  with  mixed  results.  Possi- 
bly the  reason  for  inconsistencies  among  such  experiments  is  the  use  of  atti- 
tude content  scale  scores  in  terms  of  an  assumed  absolute  metric  rather  thar. 
an  empirically  determined  psychologic  one. 
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POSITION  SCALE  SCORES  CALIBRATED  AGAINST  INTENSITY 

FIGURE  6 

100  (Enlisted  Men's  Attitude  toward  Officers) 

Unfavorable  Favorable 


Source:  TABLE  6 


CONCLUSIONS 


1»  The  'specific  attitudinal  intensity1  with  which  men  hold  to  an 
attitudinal  position  is  partially  accounted  for  by 

a.  the  specific  content  of  the  attitude 

b.  a disposition  to  respond  with  intensity  on  a variety  of  attitudi- 

nal contents  (generalized  attitudinal  intensity) 

c.  personality,  as  expressed  by  self -attitudes 

d.  status,  with  respect  to  the  group  in  which  the  attitude  is  ex- 

pressed. 

2.  Variation  in  the  disposition  to  be  generally  intense  in  expression 
of  attitudinal  position  is  the  most  influential  factor,  of  the  four  factors 
investigated,  in  accounting  for  the  variance  in  'specific  attitudinal  inten- 
sity.' This  finding  must  be  qualified  in  terms  of  the  restricted  range  of 
attitudinal  contents,  with  which  the  present  study  was  concerned,  from  which 
the  measure  of  'generalized  attitudinal  intensity'  was  derived.  The  relation- 
ship between  a 'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  and  'generalized  attitudinal 
intensity'  is  adequately  represented  linearly  in  the  sample  to  the  extent  of 

a Pearson  r of  about  .6. 

3.  A simple  curvilinear  function  is  the  best  representation  of  the 
relation  between  'specific  attitudinal  intensity'  and  the  attitudinal  content 
upon  which  it  is  based  (eta  = .i*).  This  finding  is  in  agreement  with  pre- 
vious investigations  of  this  subject,  notably  those  of  Cantril,  and  of  Such- 
man  and  Guttman. 

The  relationships  between  the  personality  variables  used  in  this 
study  and  attitudinal  intensity  are  statistically  significant,  but  quite 
small.  None  of  the  four  personality  measures  employed  was  consistent  with  a 
hypothesis  of  unidimensionality;  and  with  few  exceptions,  conventional  statis- 
tical coefficients  for  estimating  "reliability"  were  very  low  for  the  per- 
sonality measures,  in  contrast  to  reliability  coefficients  for  the  scale  of 


attitudinal  content  and  the  quasi-scales  of  specific  and  generalized  inten- 
sity. It  must  remain  at  present  a matter  of  belief,  rather  than  of  demon- 
strated fact,  that  superior  assessments  or  measures  of  personality  would 
reveal  greater  relationships  with  attitudinal  intensity  than  the  ones  em- 
ployed in  this  study.  One  piece  of  evidence  from  the  present  study  which 
bolsters  this  belief  is  the  finding  that  a pattern  analysis  of  personality 
yielded  clearer  relationships  with  attitudinal  intensity  than  the  use  of  any 
single  personality  measure  alone. 

5.  The  relationships  between  certain  summary  group  status  indices, 
as  age,  educational  level,  and  length  of  service,  and  attitudinal  intensity 
were  also  statistically  significant  and  moderately  low.  All  such  relation- 
ships were  positive,  i.e.  in  the  hypothesized  direction  of  the  higher  the 
status  in  the  group  the  greater  the  intensity  with  which  attitudes  were  ex- 
pressed. Again,  it  is  felt  that  more  subjective  measures  of  status — involving 
status  attributed  by  the  group  to  the  individual  and  recognized  or  concurred 
in  by  the  individual  himself — would  magnify  the  relation  between  status  and 
attitudinal  intensity. 

6.  The  considerable  amount  of  variance  in  specific  attitudinal  in- 
tensity which  remains  unaccounted  for  requires  a re-examination  of  the  basic 
approach  to  the  analysis  of  attitudinal  data.  The  study  was  generated  from 
the  hypothesis  that  the  factors  studied  would  "serve  to  reduce  the  variance" 
about  the  curve  of  the  intensity  function.  It  is  suggested  now  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  use  of  more  refined  measures  of  personality  and  status,  and  per- 
haps also  of  intensity,  that  consideration  be  given  to  a study  of  the  devi- 
ations from  the  curve  of  the  intensity  function  not  as  mere  errors  non- 
reproducible  from  a mathematical  model  but  as  important  groupings  of  persons. 

A significant  classification  of  persons  on  the  basis  of  their  relation  to 

the  intensity  curve  has  been  recommended  as  a point  of  departure  for  differ- 


ential analysis 


' 


-11$ - 

7.  As  a by-product  of  the  study,  a psychologic  metric  for  calibrating 
distances  from  an  attitudinal  zero-point  was  developed.  The  concept  of 
"isopathy"  which  is  derived  from  this  metric  enables  us  to  determine  equi- 
valent positive  and  negative  psychologic  distances.  It  is  felt  that  this 
metric  can  be  used  with  profit  in  studies  of  attitude  change. 
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Generalized  Attitudinal  Intensity  13 

Based  on  Form  A Questionnaires 

Attitude  toward  Officer-Enlisted  Man  Relationship — Content  Questions  1[. 

Attitude  toward  the  Army-Content  Questions  15 

Attitude  toward  the  Army — Intensity  Questions  16 

Attitude  toward  Discipline — Content  Questions  37 

Attitude  toward  Rules  and  Regulations — Content  Questions  18 

Attitude  toward  Rules  and  Regulations — Intensity  Questions  19 

Attitude  toward  Dealing  with  Russia — Content  Questions  20 

Attitude  toward  Dealing  with  Russia — Intensity  Questions  21 

Personality  Score — Hypomania  (MMPI)  22 

Personality  Score — Depression  (MMPI)  23 

Personality  Score— Psychopathic  Deviate  (MMPI)  2ii 

Personality  Score — Inferiority  (Sletto)  95 

Personality  Score — Lie  (MMPI)  26 
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Attitude  toward  Officers — Content  Questions 


(Form  B) 


Q.  12a.  Did  your  officers  give  you  a good  chance  to  ask  questions  as  to  the 
reason  why  things  were  done  the  way  they  we re? 

1  Yes,  always  3 Undecided  5 No,  almost  never 

2  Yes,  usually  U No,  not  very  often  0 N.  A. 

Q.  13a.  How  many  of  your  officers  took  a personal  interest  in  their  men? 

1  All  of  them  3 About  half  of  them  5 None  of  them 

2  Most  of  them  U Few  of  them  0 N.  A. 

Q.  lita.  Do  you  think  that  your  officers  generally  did  what  they  could  to 
help  you? 

1  Yes,  all  the  time  3 No,  they  often  did  not  0 N.  A. 

2  Yes,  most  of  the  time  b Ko,  they  almostnever  did 

Q.  15>a.  Hew  well  do  you  feel  that  your  officers  understood  your  problems  and  needs' 

1  They  were  very  much  aware  of  my  problems  and  needs 

2  They  were  fairly  well  aware  of  my  problems  and  needs 

3  They  did  not  know  very  much  about  my  real  problems  and  needs 

0  N.  A. 

Q.  l6a.  Do  you  feel  that  your  officers  recognized  your  abilities  and  what  you 
were  able  to  do? 

1  Yes,  I'm  sure  they  did  3 No,  I don't  think  they  did 

2  Yes,  I think  they  did,  b_ Undecided 

but  I'm  not  sure  0 N.  A. 

Q.  17a.  In  general,  hew  good  would  you  say  your  officers  were? 

1  Very  good  3 _ About  average  5 Very  poor 

2  Fairly  good  b Pretty  poor  0 N.  A. 

Q.  18a.  How  many  of  your  officers  used  their  rank  in  ways  that  seemed  unnecessary 
to  you? 

1  Almost  all  of  them  3 Some  of  them  5 Hone  of  them 

2  Most  of  them  b Only  a few  of  them  0 N.  A. 

Q.  19a.  When  you  did  a particularly  good  job  did  you  usually  get  recognition 
or  praise  for  it  from  your  officers? 

1  Always  3 Rarely  0 N.  A. 

2  Usually  h Never 

Q.  20a.  Hew  much  did  you  personally  like  your  officers? 

1  Very  much  3 Hot  so  mu^h  0 N.  A. 

2 Pretty  much  It  Not  at  all 


Q.  21a.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  officers  that  had  been  selected  by  the  Army? 

1  They  yiere  the  best  ones  that  could  have  been  picked 

2  They  were  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  picked 

3  Somewhat  better  ones  could  have  been  picked 

h Much  better  ones  could  nave  been  picked 

5 Undecided 

0  N . A. 


Q.  22a.  How  much  did  you  personally  respect  your  officers? 

1  Very  much  3 Not  so  much  0 

2  Pretty  much  b Not  at  all 


N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  12a,  code  1 

2.  Question  21a.,  code  1,  2 

3.  Question  22a.,  code  1 
b.  Ouestion  13a.,  code  1,  2 
5.  Question  19a.,  code  1,  2 


Question  20a.,  code  1,  2 
Question  18a.,  code  3,b,5 
Question  17a.,  code  1,2,3 

Question  l£a.,  code  1,  2 (‘.'on-scale  Question) 
rvuen4'? on  1^?. co^.o  1 (urn-scale  Question) 
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Attitude  toward  Officers — Intensity  Questions 


Intensity  question  following  each  content  question: 
b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

1  Not  at  all  strongly 

2  Not  so  strongly 

3 Fairly  strongly 

U Very  strongly 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogr&m  Column  Mum bet 

1.  Question  12  b.,  code  1* 

2.  Question  20  b.,  code  h 

3.  Question  17  b.,  code  1* 
1*.  Question  11*  b.,  code  1* 

5.  Question  19  b.,  code  1* 

6.  Question  22  b.}  code  1* 
7*  Question  21  b.,  code  U 

8.  Question  13  b.,  code  1* 

9.  Question  18  b.,  code  l* 


■ 


(Form  B) 


-u- 

Attitude  toward  Officer-Enlisted  Man  Relationship — Content  Questions  (Form  B) 

Q.  10a.  'Whenever  he  can,  the  officer  should  let  the  men  decide  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  best  way  to  do  a job.' 

10b.  'An  officer  will  lose  the  respect  of  his  men  if  he  pals  around  with 
them  off-duty.' 

10c.  'An  officer  should  teach  his  men  to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations 
without  questioning  them.' 

lCd.  'An  officer  who  really  does  his  job,  cannot  expect  to  be  popular  with 
his  men . ' 

lOe.  'An  officer  who  is  friendly  with  the  enlisted  men  loses  some  of  his 
authority  over  them.' 

lOf . 'An  officer  has  to  be  very  strict  with  his  men  or  else  they  will  take 
advantage  of  him. ' 


Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  Agree  3 Disagree 

2  ? 0 N.  A. 

Q.  11a.  Hew  do  you  feel  about  the  privileges  that  officers  get  compared 
with  those  which  enlisted  men  get? 

1 Officers  have  far  too  many  privileges 

2  Officers  have  a few  too  many  privileges 

3  Officers  have  about  the  right  number  of  privileges 

U Officers  have  too  few  privileges 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number  (First  Picture) 
1«  Question  10e.,  code  1 

2.  Question  10d.,  code  1 

3.  Question  10f.,  code  1 

h.  Question  10b.,  code  1 

5.  Question  10a.,  code  3 

6.  Question  11a.,  code  2,  3,  U 

7.  Question  10c.,  code  1 

Scalogram  Column  Number  (Second  Picture ) 


1. 

Question 

10f., 

code 

1 

2. 

Question 

10b., 

code 

1 

3. 

Question 

10cl  • f 

code 

3 

u. 

Question 

10c ., 

code 

1 

■SHf* 

5. 

Question 

10d., 

code 

1 

(Mon-scale 

Question ) 

6. 

Question 

10e., 

code 

1 

(Non-scale  Question) 

7. 

Question 

11a., 

code 

2,  3,  U 

(Non-scale 

Question ) 
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Attitude  toward  the  Army — Content  Questions  (Form  B) 

Q.  2U . When  you  are  discharged  from  the  Army,  do  you  think  you  will  go 
back  to  civilian  life  with  a favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude 
toward  the  officers  in  the  Army? 

1  Very  favorable 

2  Fairly  favorable 

3  About  50-50 

h Fairly  unfavorable 

5~  Very  unfavorable 

0 N.  A. 

Q.  32a.  Do  you  think  the  Army  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible? 

6  It  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible,  everything  considered 

7  It  could  be  run  s omewhat  better 

8  It  could  be  run  a lot  better 

12 N.  A. 

Q.  33.  In  general,  do  you  feel  you  yourself  have  gotten  a square  deal 
from  the  Army? 

6  Yes,  in  most  ways  I have 

7  In  some  ways,  yes,  in  other  ways,  no 

8  No,  on  the  whole  I haven't  gotten  a square  deal 

12  N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


1.  Question  2h,  code  1 

2.  Question  32a.,  code  6 

3.  Question  33,  code  6,  7 
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Training 
(Form  £ 


71 


Attitude  toward  Needs  for  Manpower  (Universal  Military  Training) — 

Content  Questions  (Form  B' 

Q.  25a.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  do  you  think  the  United  States  should 

draft  all  young  men  for  a certain  amount  of  Army  training  or  should 
we  go  back  to  the  regular  Army  system  of  taking  volunteers  only? 

6  Draft  all  young  men  for  a certain  amount  of  training 

7  Go  back  to  taking  volunteers  only 

8  Undecided 

12 N.  A. 

Q.  26a.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  could  or  could  not  have  an  Army  suf- 
ficient for  the  country's  needs  by  taking  volunteers  only? 

6  Yes,  I'm  almost  sure  it  could 

7  Yes,  I think  it  could,  but  I'm  not  sure 

8  No,  it  probably  could  not 

9  No,  I'm  sure  it  could  not 

12 N.  A. 

Q.  27a.  If  you  had  a son,  would  you  want  him  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
Army  training  during  peacetime,  or  not? 

6  Yes,  I'm  almost  sure  I would 

7  Yes,  I think  I would,  but  I'm  not  sure 

8  No,  I probably  would  not 

9  No,  I'm  sure  I would  not 

11  Undecided 

12  N.  A. 

Q.  28a.  'Even  if  all  other  countries  agree  not  to  have  large  armies,  the 
United  States  should  still  draft  all  young  men  for  military 
training . ' 

Q.  29a.  'The  best  way  to  protect  the  United  States  against  another  war  is 
to  make  her  so  strong  militarily  that  no  one  would  dare  to  attack 
her.' 

Q.  30a*  'It  is  necessary  for  the  national  safety  of  the  United  States  to 
have  a large  Army.' 

General  question  prececding  questions  28,  29,  30: 


a.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement? 

6  Strongly  agree 

7  Agree 

8 Undecided 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1. 

Question 

28a., 

code 

6 

2. 

Question 

30a  • , 

code 

6 

3. 

Question 

29a., 

code 

6 

u. 

Question 

27a., 

code 

6 

5. 

Question 

26a., 

code 

6, 

9 

6. 

Question 

25a., 

code 

6 

9. 

Guest ion 

20a., 

code 

7, 

8, 

9 

10. 

Question 

29a., 

code 

7, 

8, 

9 

9 Disagree 

11  Strongly  disagree 

12  N.  A. 


11. 

Question 

27a., 

code 

7 

Hi. 

Question 

30a., 

code 

7, 

8, 

9,  11,  12 

15. 

Que  stion 

27a., 

code 

8, 

9, 

11 

16. 

Question 

26a., 

code 

6, 

7 

17. 

Question 

25a., 

code 

7, 

8 

18. 

Question 

28a. , 

code 

11 

19. 

Gue stion 

29a., 

code 

11 

Attitude  toward  Universal  liilitary  Training- 
Intensity  (Form  B) 
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1 


attitude  toward Needs  for  Manpower  (Universal  Military 

'('raining ) — Intensity  Questions  ~ (Form  B) 

Intensity  question  following  questions  25  and  26: 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6  Not  at  all  strongly 

7  Not  so  strongly 

8  Fairly  strongly 

9  Very  strongly 

12 N.  A. 

Intensity  question  following  questions  27,  28,  29,  30: 
b.  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice? 

6  Very  hard 

7  Fairly  hard 

8  Not  so  hard  , 

9  Not  hard  at  all 

12  N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  30b.,  code  9 

2.  Question  29b.,  code  9 

3.  Question  27b.,  code  9 

in  Question  28b.,  code  9 

5.  Question  26b.,  code  9 

6.  Question  25b.,  code  9 


L 


(Form  B) 


Personality  Scores — Hypomania  (l-li-TPI ) 

Q,»  3.  I find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when  I meet  new  people. 

Q.  9.  I have  met  problems  so  full  of  Dossibil ities  that  I have  been  unable 
to  make  up  my  mind  about  them. 

Q.  18.  at  times  my  thoughts  have  raced  ahead  faster  than  I could  speak  them. 

Q.  19.  At  times  I have  a strong  urge  to  do  something  harmful  or  shocking. 

Q.  ZL.  I have  at  times  stood  in  the-  way  of  people  who  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing, not  because  it  amounted  to  much  but  because  of  the  principle  of 
the  thing. 

Q.  22.  I work  under  a great  deal  of  tension. 

Q.  29.  At  times  I feel  that  I can  make  up  my  mind  with  unusually  great  ease. 

Q.  When  I get  bored  I like  to  stir  up  some  excitement. 

Q.  35.  When  in  a group  of  people  I have  trouble  thinking  of  the  right  things 
to  talk  about. 

Q.  16.  I sometimes  keep  on  at  a thing  until  others  lose  their  patience  with  me. 

Q.  I46 . I am  an  important  person. 

Q.  5 iu  Some  people  are  so  bossy  that  I feel  like  doing  the  opposite  of  what 
they  request,  even  though  I know  they  are  right. 


Answer  categories  for  questions  given  below: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


1. 

Question 

16, 

code 

1 

7. 

Question 

35, 

code 

2 

2. 

Question 

code 

1 

8. 

Question 

9, 

code 

1 

3. 

Question 

19, 

code 

1 

9. 

Question 

18, 

code 

1 

a. 

Question 

U5, 

code 

1 

10. 

Question 

5h, 

code 

1 

5. 

Question 

21, 

code 

1 

11. 

Question 

3, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question 

30, 

code 

1 

12. 

Question 

29, 

code 

1 

Depression 
(Form  B) 


(Form  3) 
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Personality  Scores — Depression  (jMPI ) 

Q.  5.  My  judgment  is  better  than  it  ever  was. 

0.  7.  I am  a good  mixer. 

Q.  10.  It  takes  a lot  of  argument  to  convince  most  people  of  the  truth. 

Q.  111.  I dream  frequently  about  things  that  are  best  kept  to  myself. 

Q.  21.  I have  at  times  stood  in  the  way  of  people  who  were  trying  to 
do  something,  not  because  it  amounted  to  much  but  because  of 
the  principle  of  the  thing. 

Q.  22.  I work  under  a great  deal  of  pressure. 

Q.  23.  I seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as  most  others  around  me. 
Q.  27.  At  times  I feel  like  smashing  things. 

Q.  3b.  I usually  feel  that  life  is  worth  while . 

Q.  37.  At  times  I feel  like  swearing. 

Q.  38.  I brood  a great  deal. 

Q.  39.  I have  never  felt  better  in  my  life  than  I do  now. 

Q.  hi*  I find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a task  or  job. 

0.  b3-  I have  periods  in  which  I feel  unusually  cheerful  without  any 

special  reason. 

Q.  hS-  I sometimes  keep  on  at  a thing  until  others  lose  their  patience 
with  me. 

0 . 50.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or  even  when  things  are  going  wrong 
I feel  excitedly  happy,  'on  top  of  Hie  world.' 

Q.  5l.  I have  difficulty  in  starting  to  do  things. 

Q.  53.  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly. 

Q . 55.  I am  certainly  lacking  in  self-confidence. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 II.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


1. 

Question 

3 b. 

code 

2 

8. 

Question 

bl, 

code 

1 

15.  Question 

21, 

cede 

2 

2. 

Question 

23, 

code 

2 

9. 

Question 

22, 

code 

1 

16.  Question 

27, 

code 

2 

3. 

Question 

37, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question 

5, 

code 

2 

17.  Question 

b5. 

code 

2 

h. 

Question 

7, 

code 

2 

11. 

Ouestion 

10, 

code 

2 

18.  Question 

39, 

code 

2 

5. 

Question 

b3. 

code 

2 

12. 

Question 

53, 

code 

1 

19.  Question 

51, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question 

38, 

code 

1 

13. 

Question 

lb, 

code 

2 

7. 

Question 

55, 

code 

1 

lb. 

Ouestion 

50, 

code 

2 
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Personality  Scores — Psychopathic -Devi ate  (MMPI ) (F orm  B ) 

Q.  2.  My  way  of  doing  things  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  others. 

Q.  3-  1 find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when  I meet  new  people. 

Q.  6.  I wish  I were  not  so  shy. 

Q.  17.  I am  sure  I am  being  talked  about. 

Q.  18.  At  times  my  thoughts  have  raced  ahead  faster  than  I could  speak  them. 
Q.  26.  My  conduct  is  largely  controlled  by  the  customs  of  those  about  me. 

Q.  33.  I am  sure  I get  a raw  deal  from  life. 

Q.  35 • When  in  a group  of  people  I have  trouble  thinking  of  the  right 
things  to  talk  about. 

Q.  1*1.  I find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a task  or  job. 

Q.  1±3.  I have  periods  in  which  I feel  unusually  cheerful  without  any 

special  reason. 

Q.  U7.  What  others  think  of  me  does  not  bother  me. 

Q.  50.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or  even  when  things  are  going  wrong 
I feel  excitedly  hapoy,  ’on  top  of  the  world.’ 

Q.  58.  I am  easily  downed  in  an  argument. 

Q.  6l.  I do  not  mind  being  made  fun  of. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  lumber 


1. 
2 . 
3. 
L. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Question 

33, 

code 

1 

8. 

Question 

50, 

code 

2 

Question 

1*3, 

code 

2 

9. 

Question 

2, 

code 

1 

Question 

1*1, 

code 

1 

10. 

Question  35, 

code 

2 

Question 

18, 

code 

2 

11. 

Question 

26, 

code 

2 

Question 

17, 

code 

1 

12. 

Question 

6, 

code 

2 

Question 

61, 

code 

2 

13. 

Question 

3, 

code 

2 

Question 

1*7, 

code 

2 

lh . 

Question  58, 

code 

2 

Man  # 


Inferiority 


I 


I 


.82 
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Personality  Scores — Inferiority  (Sletto ) (F om  B ) 

Q.  U.  After  being  caught  in  a mistake,  it  is  hard  to  do  good  work  for 
a while. 

8.  It  is  easy  to  express  one's  ideas. 

Q.  12.  It  is  difficult  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

0.  16.  One  can  usually  keep  cool  in  important  situations. 

Q.  20.  It  is  easy  to  get  one's  own  way  in  most  situations. 

Q.  2li.  It  is  easy  to  ignore  criticism. 

Q.  28.  It  is  easy  to  act  naturally  in  a group. 

Q.  32.  It  is  hard  to  bring  one's  self  to  confide  in  others. 

Q.  36.  It  is  hard  to  do  your  best  when  people  are  watching  you. 

Q.  hO.  It  is  easy  to  get  along  with  people. 

Q.  Uh-  It  is  easy  to  feel  as  though  you  had  a world  of  self-confidence. 

Q.  U8.  So  many  people  do  things  well  that  it  is  easy  to  become  discouraged. 
Q.  52.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  self-conscious. 

Q.  56.  It  is  easy  to  keep  people  from  taking  advantage  of  you. 

Q.  60.  It  is  easy  to  lose  confidence  in  one's  self. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above : 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


1. 

Question 

UO, 

code 

2 

9. 

Question 

12, 

code 

1 

2. 

Question 

28, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question 

32, 

code 

1 

3. 

Question 

U8, 

code 

1 

11. 

Question 

52, 

code 

1 

h. 

Question 

h, 

code 

1 

12. 

Question 

60, 

code 

1 

5. 

Question 

16, 

code 

2 

13. 

Question 

36, 

code 

1 

6. 

Question 

8, 

code 

2 

lh. 

Question 

2U, 

code 

2 

7. 

Question 

UU, 

code 

2 

15. 

Question 

20, 

code 

2 

8. 

Question 

56, 

code 

2 
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Personality  Scores — Lie  (MHPI)  (Form  B) 

Ql.  11.  I do  not  like  everyone  I know. 

Q.  15.  I do  not  read  every  editorial  in  the  newspaper  every  day. 

Q.  25.  I like  to  know  some  important  people  because  it  makes  me  feel  important. 

Q.  31*  I do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  37.  At  times  I feel  like  swearing. 

Q.  1* 2.  I would  rather  win  than  lose  in  a game. 

Q.  1*9.  Once  in  a while  I laugh  at  a dirty  joke. 

Q.  Once  in  a while  I put  off  until  tomorrow  what  I ought  to  do  today. 

Q.  59.  Once  in  a while  I think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk  about. 

Q.  62.  I get  angry  sometimes. 

Q.  61*.  I gossip  a little  at  times. 

Q.  65.  If  I could  get  into  a movie  without  paying  and  be  sure  I was  not  seen  I 
would  probably  do  it. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

3 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


1. 

Question  1*2, 

code 

2 

7. 

Question 

57, 

code 

2 

2. 

Question  62, 

code 

2 

8. 

Question 

61*. , 

code 

2 

3- 

Question  1*9, 

code 

2 

9. 

Question 

31, 

code 

2 

u. 

Question  15, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question 

59, 

code 

2 

5. 

Question  37, 

code 

2 

11. 

Question 

65, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question  11, 

code 

2 

12. 

Question 

?5, 

code 

2 
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Generalizod  Attitudinal  Intensity  (Form  B) 

Q.  11a.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  privileges  that  officers  get  compared  with  those 
which  enlisted  men  get? 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

1  Not  strongly  at  all  3 Fairly  strongly  0 N.  A. 

2  Not  so  strongly  U Very  strongly 

Q.  12a.  Did  your  officers  give  you  a good  chance  to  ask  questions  as  to  the  reason 
why  things  were  done  the  way  they  were? 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

1  Not  at  all  strongly  3 Fairly  strongly  0 N.  A. 

2  Not  so  strongly  U Very  strongly 

Q.  25a.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  do  you  think  the  United  States  should  draft  all 

young  men  for  a certain  amount  of  Army  training  or  should  we  go  back  to  the 
regular  Army  system  of  taking  volunteers  only? 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6 Not  at  all  strongly  8 Fairly  strongly  12 N.  A. 

7  Not  so  strongly  9 Very  strongly 

Q.  30a.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement? 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  national  safety  of  the  United  States  to  have  a large 
Army." 

b.  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice? 

6  Very  hard  8 Not  so  hard  12 N.  A. 

7  Fairly  hard  9 Not  hard  at  all 


Q.  31a.  With  which  of  these  statements  .concerning  post-war  relations  with  Russia  do 
you  come  closest  to  agreeing? 

b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6  Not  at  all  strongly  8 Fairly  strongly  12 N.  A. 

7  Not  so  strongly  9 Very  strongly 


Q.  32a.  Do  you  think  the  Army  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible? 
b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6  Not  at  all  strongly  8 Fairly  strongly  12 N.  A. 

7  Not  so  strongly  9 Very  strongly 

Q.  3ha.  Do  you  think  discipline  in  the  Army  is  too  strict? 
b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6  Not  at  all  strongly  8 Fairly  strongly  12 N.  A. 

7  Not  so  strongly  9_ Very  strongly 


Q.  35a.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement? 


"Courts  martial  dec 
b.  How  hard  was  it  for 

6 Very  hard 

Fcalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  30b  > code  9 

2.  Question  12b,  code  U 

3.  Question  lib,  code  U 


.sions  are  not  always  fair." 
you  to  answer  this  question? 

7 Fairly  hard  8 Not 

U.  Question  3l4*>  code  9 

5.  Question  31b,  code  9 

6.  Question  35b  > code  8 


hard  12 N.  A. 

7.  (Aiestion  32b,  code  9 

8.  Question  25b,  code  9 
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Attitude  toward  Officer-Enlisted  Man  Relationship — Content  Questions (Eorm  A 

Q,  10a.  'An  officer  has  to  be  very  strict  with  his  men  or  else  they 
will  take  advantage  of  him . ' 

10b.  ’An  officer  who  is  friendly  with  the  enlisted  men  loses  some 
of  his  authority  over  them.' 

10c.  ’An  officer  who  really  does  his  job,  cannot  expect  to  be 
popular  with  the  men.' 

lOd.  'An  officer  should  teach  his  men  to  obey  all  rules  and 
regulations  without  questioning  them.' 

lOe.  'An  officer  will  lose  the  respect  of  his  men  if  he  pals 
around  with  them  off-duty.' 

lOf.  'Whenever  he  can,  the  officer  should  let  the  men  decide  among 
themselves  as  to  the  best  way  to  do  a job.' 


Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  Agree  3 Disagree 

2  ? 0 N.  A. 

Q.  11a.  Considering  their  responsibilities,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 

privileges  that  officers  get  compared  with  those  which  enlisted 
men  get? 


1  Officers  have 

2  Officers  have 

3  Officers  have 

li Officers  have 

0 N.  A. 


far  too  many  privileges 
a few  too  many  privi leges 
about  the  right  number  of  privileges 
too  few  privileges 


Soalogram  Column  number 


1. 

Question 

10f., 

code 

2. 

r luestion 

iOa., 

code 

3. 

■JHHf 

Question 

10d., 

code 

a. 

Question 

10c., 

code 

5. 

Question 

10b., 

code 

6. 

Question 

10e., 

code 

7. 

Question 

11a . , 

code 

2,  3 
1,  2 
1,  2 

1,  2 (Non-scale  Question) 
1 (l!on-scale  Question) 
1,  2 (Non-scale  Question) 
2,3,h  (Non-scale  Question) 
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Attitude  toward  the  Army — Content  Questions  (Form  A) 

Q.  13a.  All  things  considered,  do  you  think  the  Army  is  run  about  as  well 
as  possible,  or  do  you  think  it  could  be  run  better? 

1  It  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible,  everything  considered 

2  It  could  be  run  somewhat  better 

3  It  could  be  run  a lot  better 

0 N.  A. 


Q.  Ilia.  In  general,  do  you  think  the  Army  has  tried  its  best  to  see  that 
men  get  as  square  a deal  as  possible? 

1  Yes,  it  has  tried  its  best 

2  It  has  tried  seme  but  not  hard  enough 

3 It  has  hardly  tried  at  all 

0 N.  a. 

0.  15>a.  In  general,  do  you  feel  you  yourself  have  gotten  a square  deal 
from  the  Army? 

1 Yes,  in  most  ways  I have 

2  In  some  ways, yes,  in  other  ways,  no 

3 No,  on  the  whole  I haven't  gotten  a square  deal 

0  N.  A. 

Q.  16a.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Army  has  tried  its  best  to  look  out  for  the 
welfare  of  the  enlisted  men? 

1 Yes,  it  has  tried  its  best 

2 It  has  tried  some,  but  not  hard  enough 

3~  It  has  hardly'-  cried  at  all 

0  N.  A. 

0.  17a.  In  general,  how  interested  do  you  think  the  Army  has  been  in 
your  own  welfare? 

1  Very  much  3 Wot  so  much  0 N.  A. 

2 Pretty  much  U Not  at  all 

Q.  18a.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  Army  gives  a man  a chance  to  show 
what  he  can  do? 


1  A very  good  chance  Lt No  chance  at  all 

2  A fairly  good  chance  5~  Undecided 

3  Not  much  of  a chance  0 N.  A. 

Q.  19a.  In  genera],  ho w well  do  you  think  the  Army  is  run? 

1  It  is  run  very  well  U It  is  run  very  poorly 

2  It  is  ran  pretty  well  5 Undecided 

3 It  is  not  run  so  well  C N.  A. 


Q.  25a.  Do  you  think  when  you  are  discharged  you  will  go  back  to  civilian 
life  with  a favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  Army? 


1  Very  favorable 

2  Fairly  favorable 

3 About  50-50 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1. 

Question 

17a. , 

code 

1, 

2 

2. 

Question 

25a., 

code 

1, 

2 

3. 

Question 

18a. , 

code 

1, 

2 

h. 

Question 

15®  • , 

code 

1 

5. 

Question 

19a., 

code 

1, 

2 

•5HM f 

6. 

Question 

Ilia. , 

code 

1 

7. 

Question 

13a., 

code 

1 

8. 

Question 

16a., 

code 

1 

Fairly  unfavorable 
Very  unfavorable 

V.  A. 


(Non-scale  question-) 
(Non-scale  Question) 
(Non-scale  Question) 
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Attitude  toward  the  Army — Intensity  Questions 


Intensity  question  following  each  content  question 
b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 


1  Not  at  all  strongly 

2  Not  so  strongly 

3  Fairly  strongly 

b Very  strongly 

0 N.  A. 


bcalogren  Column  Number 

1.  Question  19b.,  code  b 

2.  Question  17b.,  code  b 

3.  Question  l5b.,  code  b 

b.  Question  18b.,  code  b 

3.  Question  25b.,  code  b 


(Form  A ) 
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Attitude  toward  Discipline — Content  Questions  (Fora  A ) 

Q.  20a.  What  do  you  think  of  discipline  in  the  Aray? 

1  It's  too  strict  but  most  of  it  is  necessary 

2  It's  too  strict  and  a lot  of  it  is  unnecessary 

3  It’s  about  right 

h It’s  not  strict  enough 

0  N.  A. 

Q.  21  Do  you  think  the  Army  pays  too  much  attention,  too  little,  or 

about  the  right  amount  of  attention  to  inspections  and  'spit  and 
polish?  1 

1  Too  much  attention 

2  About  the  right  amount 

3  Too  little  attention 

0  N.  A. 

Q.  22  Do  you  think  the  Army  pays  too  much  attention,  too  little,  or 
about  the  right  amount  of  attention  to  military  courtesy? 

1  Too  much  attention 

2  About  the  right  amount 

3  Too  little  attention 

0 N.  A. 

Q#  23a.  Did  your  officers  use  their  rank  in  ways  that  seemed  unnecessary 
to  you? 


Yes,  always 
Yes,  usually 
Undecided 
Mo,  not  very  often 
No,  almost  never 
N.  A. 

Q.  2U  Since  you  have  been  in  the  .-^rmy,  have  you  ever  been  punished 
for  breaking  rules  or  regulations? 

1  No,  never 

2  Yes,  once  or  twice 

3  Yes,  several  times 

U Yes,  quite  a few  times 

0 N.  i. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  20a.,  code  3,  It 

2.  Question  21,  code  2,  3 

3.  Question  23a.,  code  U,  £ 

U.  Question  2h,  code  1 

5.  Question  22,  code  2,  3 (hcn-scale  Question) 
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Attitude  toward  Rules  and  Regulations — Content  Questions  (Form  A 

Q.  3Ua.  'A  person  should  obey  only  those  Army  rules  and  regulations  which 
seem  reasonable.' 

Q.  35a.  'It  is  all  right  to  get  around  Army  rules  and  regulations,  if  you 
don't  actually  break  them.' 

Q.  36a.  'Courts  martial  decisions  are  always  fair.' 

Q.  37a.  'It  is  all  right  for  a person  to  break  Army  rules  if  he  doesn't 
get  caught. ' 

Q.  38a.  'In  courts  martial,  an  enlisted  man  will  receive  as  fair  treatment 
as  an  officer.' 

Q.  39a.  'A  person  who  reports  small  violations  of  Army  regulations  is  only 
a trouble-maker.' 

Q.  bOa.  'It  is  difficult  to  break  Army  rules  and  keep  your  self-respect.' 

Q.  bla.  'Soldiers  who  break  Army  rules  and  regulations  are  nearly  always 
caught  and  punished.' 


General  question  following  each  content  question: 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

6  Strongly  agree 

7  Agree 

8  Undecided 

9  Disagree 

11  Strongly  disagree 

12  N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


7. 

Question 

38a., 

code 

6, 

7 

8. 

Question 

36a., 

code 

7,  8 

9. 

Question 

UOa., 

code 

6, 

7 

10. 

Question 

bla.. 

code 

6, 

7 

u. 

Question 

39a., 

code 

9, 

11 

(Non-scale 

Question) 

5. 

Question 

37a., 

code 

11 

(Non-scale 

Question ) 

6. 

Question 

35a., 

code 

9, 

11 

(Non-scale 

Question ) 

11. 

Question 

3ba., 

code 

9, 

11 

(Non -sc  ale 

Question ) 

'19- 


| 

Attitude  toward  Rules  and  Regulations — Intensity  Questions  (Form  A) 
Intensity  question  following  each  content  question: 

b.  How  hard  v;as  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question? 

6  Very  hard 

7  Fairly  hard 

8  Not  so  hard 

9  Not  hard  at  all 

12  N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  UOb.,  code  9 

2.  Question  Ulb.,  code  9 

3.  Question  36b.,  code  9 

U.  Question  38b.,  code  9 


I 


L 
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Attitude  toward  Dealing  with  Russia-Content  Duestions 


(Form  A) 


Q.  U2a.  'It  is  very  important  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 

Russia,  and  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  do  so.' 


Agree 

Disagree 


Undecided 

N.  A. 


Q.  U3a. 


'It  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
Russia,  but  not  so  important  that  we  should  make  too  many 
concessions  to  her.' 


Agree 

Disagree 


Undecided 

N.  A. 


Q.  ilka. 


'If  Russia  wants  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  we 
shouldn't  discourage  her,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  any  special  effort  to  be  friendly.' 


Agree 

Disagree 


8 Undecided 

12  N.  A. 


Q.  h$a.  'We  shall  be  better  off  if  we  have  just  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  Russia.' 


Agree 

Disagree 


Undecided 

N.  A. 


Q.  U6a.  With  which  one  of  these  statements  concerning  post-war  re- 
lations with  Russia  do  you  come  closest  to  agreeing? 

6  ' It  is  very  important  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 

Russia,  and  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
do  so.' 

7  'It  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  be  on  friendly  terms 

with  Russia,  but  not  so  important  that  we  should 
make  too  many  concessions  to  her.' 

8  'If  Russia  wants  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  us, 

we  shouldn't  discourage  her,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  make  any  special  effort  to  be  friendly.' 

9  *We  shall  be  better  off  if  we  have  just  as  little  as 

possible  to  do  with  Russia.' 

11  Don't  know 

12  N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  Li6a.,  code  8,  9 

2.  Question  U5a.,  code  6 

3.  Question  U,a.,  code  6 

■SKHt 

U.  Question  U3a.,  code  ? 

5.  Question  l*2a.,  code  7 


(Non-scale  Question) 
(Non-scale  Question) 
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Attitude  toward  Dealing  with  Russia — Intensi t y 

'lues t ions  (Form  A ) 


Intensity  question  following  each  content  question: 
b.  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

6  Not  at  all  strongly 

7  Not  so  strongly 

8  Fairly  strongly 

9  Very  strongly 

12  N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 

1.  Question  U5b code  9 

2.  Question  Uib.,  code  9 

3.  Question  U6b.,  code  9 


i 
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- 


Personality  Score — ffypcnania  (LUPI) 


(Form  a ) 


0.  3.  I find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when  I meet  new  people. 

Q.  9.  I have  met  problems  so  full  of  possibilities  that  T have  been  unable 
to  make  up  my  mind  about  them. 

Q.  18.  At  times  my  thoughts  have  raced  ahead  faster  than  1 could  speak 
them. 


Q.  19.  At  times  I have  a strong  urge  to  do  something  harmful  or  shocking. 

Q.  21.  I have  at  times  stood  in  the  way  of  people  who  were  trying  to  do 
something,  not  because  it  amounted  to  much  but  because  of  the 
principle  of  the  thing. 

Q.  22.  I work  under  a great  deal  of  tension. 

Q.  29.  At  times  I feel  that  I can  make  up  my  mind  with  unusually  great  ease. 

Q.  30.  When  I get  bored  I like  to  stir  up  some  excitement. 

Q.  35.  When  in  a group  of  people  I have  trouble  thinking  of  the  right 
things  to  talk  about. 

Q.  45.  I sometimes  keep  on  at  a thing  until  others  lose  their  patience  with 
me . 

Q.  46.  I am  an  important  person. 

Q.  51.  Some  people  are  so  bossy  that  I feel  like  doing  the  opposite  of  «hat 
they  request,  even  though  I know  they  are  right. 


Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 


1. 

Question 

MS 

code 

1 

7. 

Question 

54, 

code 

1 

2. 

Question 

22, 

code 

1 

8. 

Question 

35, 

code 

2 

3. 

Question 

19, 

code 

1 

9. 

Question 

3, 

code 

2 

u. 

Question 

21, 

code 

1 

10. 

Question 

9, 

code 

1 

5. 

Question 

30, 

code 

1 

11. 

Question 

18, 

code 

1 

6. 

Question 

45, 

code 

1 

12. 

Question 

29, 

code 

1 

(Form  A] 


23- 

Personality  Score — Depression  (Mi PI ) 

Q.  5.  My  judgment  is  better  than  it  ever  was. 

Q.  7.  I am  a good  mixer. 

0. 10.  It  takes  a lot  of  argument  to  convince  most  people  of  the  truth. 

0. lit.  I dream  frequently  about  things  that  are  best  kept  to  myself. 

0.  21 . I have  at  times  stood  in  the  way  of  people  who  were  trying  to  do 
something,  not  because  it  amounted  to  much  but  because  of  the 
principle  of  the  thing. 

Q. 22.  I work  under  a great  deal  of  tension. 

Q.  23.  I seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and  smart  as  most  others  around  me. 

Q. 27.  At  times  I feel  like  smashing  things. 

Q. 3U - I usually  feel  that  life  is  worth  while . 

0.  37.  At  times  I feel  like  swearing. 

Q. 38 . I brood  a great  deal . 

Q.39.  I have  never  felt  better  in  m>  life  than  I do  now. 

Q.  1*1.  I find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a task  or  job. 

Q.U3.  I have  periods  in  which  I feel  unusual  ly  cheerful  without  any  speci 

reason. 

0. U5.  I sometimes  keep  on  at  a thing  until  others  lose  their  patience 
with  me. 

Q.  $0.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or  even  when  things  are  going  wrong  I 
feel  excitedly  happy,  'on  top  of  the  world.' 

Q. 5l . I have  difficulty  in  starting  to  do  things . 

0.53.  Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me  terribly. 

Q. 55.  I am  certainly  lacking  in  self-confidence. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 
1.  Question  23,  code 

2 

11. 

Question  $, 

code 

2 

2. 

Question 

3U, 

code 

2 

12. 

Question  50, 

code 

2 

3. 

Question 

37, 

code 

2 

13. 

Question  22, 

code 

1 

h. 

Question 

55, 

code 

1 

Hi. 

Question  27, 

code 

2 

5. 

Questi on 

U3, 

code 

2 

15. 

Question  21, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question 

hi, 

code 

1 

16. 

Question  53, 

code 

1 

7. 

Question 

10, 

code 

2 

17. 

Question  lit, 

code 

2 

8. 

Question 

38, 

code 

1 

18. 

Question  5l, 

code 

2 

9. 

Question 

7, 

code 

2 

19. 

Question  39, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question 

U5, 

cede 

2 

(Form  A ) 


^Im- 
personality Score — Psychopathic  Deviate  (MHPI)  (Form  A) 

Q.  2.  My  way  of  doing  things  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  others. 

Q.  3.  I find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when  I meet  new  people. 

Q.  6.  I wish  I were  not  so  shy. 

Q.  17.  I am  sure  I am  being  t&ked  about. 

Q.l8.  At  times  my  thoughts  have  raced  ahead  faster  than  I could  speak 
them. 

Q.26,.  My  conduct  is  largely  controlled  by  the  customs  of  those  about  me. 
Q.  33 . I am  sure  I get  a raw  deal  from  life . 

Q.  35.  VI hen  in  a group  of  people  I have  trouble  thinking  of  the  right 
things  to  talk  about. 


f 


0.  m.  I find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind  on  a task  or  job. 

Q.  U3.  I have  periods  in  which  I feel  unusually  cheerful  without  any 
special  reason. 

Q.  1*7.  What  others  think  of  me  does  not  bother  me. 

Q.  50.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or  even  when  things  are  going  wrong 
I feel  excitedly  happy,  'on  top  of  the  world.' 

Q.  58.  I am  easily  dcwned  in  an  argument. 

Q.  6l.  I do  not  mind  being  made  fun  of. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Scalcgram  Column  Number 


1. 

Question 

33, 

code 

1 

8. 

Question 

61, 

code 

2 

2. 

Question 

17, 

code 

1 

9. 

Question 

U7, 

code 

2 

3. 

Question 

18, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question 

2, 

code 

1 

a. 

Question 

U3, 

code 

2 

11. 

Question 

35, 

code 

2 

5. 

Question 

Ul, 

code 

1 

12. 

Question 

6, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question 

5o, 

code 

2 

13. 

Question 

3, 

code 

2 

7. 

Question 

26, 

code 

2 

1U. 

Question 

58, 

code 

2 

i 


Personality  Score — Inferiority  (Sletto)  (Form  A) 

Q.  U.  After  being  caught  in  a mistake,  it  is  hard  to  do  good 
work  for  a while . 

Q.  8.  It  is  easy  to  express  one's  ideas. 

Q.  12.  It  is  difficult  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

Q.  l6.  One  can  usually  keep  cool  in  important  situations. 

Q. .20..  It  is  easy  to  get  one's  own  way  in  most  situations, 

Q.  2U.  It  is  easy  to  ignore  criticism. 

Q.  28.  It  is  easy  to  act  naturally  in  a group. 

Q.  32.  It  is  hard  to  bring  one’s  self  to  confide  in  others. 

Q.  36.  It  is  hard  to  do  your  best  when  people  are  watching  you. 

Q.  UO.  It  is  easy  to  get  along  with  people. 

Q.  I4I4. . It  is  easy  to  feel  as  though  you  had  a ’.vorld  of  self- 

confidence  . 

Q.  U8.  So  many  people  do  things  well  that  it  is  easy  to  become 
discouraged. 

Q.  32.  It  is  hard  not  to  be  self-conscious. 

Q.  56.  It  is  easy  to  keep  people  from  taking  advantage  of  you. 

Q.  60.  It  is  easy  to  lose  confidence  in  one's  self. 

Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Scalogram  Column  Number 
1.  Question  UO,  code 

2 

9. 

Question  32, 

code 

1 

i. 

2. 

Question 

28, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question  UU, 

code 

2 

3. 

Question 

16, 

code 

2 

11. 

Question  12, 

code 

1 

u. 

Question 

U, 

code 

1 

12. 

Question  52, 

code 

1 

5. 

Question 

U8, 

code 

1 

13. 

Question  2U, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question 

60, 

code 

1 

1U. 

Question  36, 

code 

1 

7. 

Question 

8, 

code 

2 

15. 

Question  20, 

code 

2 

8. 

Question 

56, 

code 

2 

I 
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Personality  Score — Lie  (wPI) 


(Form  A ) 


Q.  11. 
Q.  15. 
0.  25. 

Q.  31. 
Q.  37. 
Q.  1*2. 

Q.  U9. 
Q.  57. 

Q.  59. 
Q.  62. 
Q.  6lu 
Q.  65. 


I do  not  like  everyone  I know. 

I do  not  read  every  editorial  in  the  newspaper  every  day. 

I like  to  know  some  important  people  because  it  makes  me 
feel  important. 

I do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

At  times  I feel  like  swearing. 

I would  rather  win  than  lose  in  a game. 

Cnee  in  a while  I laugh  at  a dirty  joke. 

Once  in  a while  I put  off  until  tomorrow  what  I ought  to  do 
today. 

Once  in  a while  I think  of  things  too  bad  to  talk  about. 

I get  angry  sometimes. 

I gossip  a little  at  times. 

If  1 could  get  into  a movie  without  paying  and  be  sure  I 
was  not  seen  I would  probably  do  it. 


Answer  categories  for  questions  given  above: 

1  True 

2  False 

0 N.  A. 


Seal opr an  Column  P umber 


1. 

Question 

62, 

code 

2 

7. 

Question  11, 

code 

2 

2. 

Question 

U9, 

code 

2 

8. 

Question  6k, 

code 

2 

0 

> * 

Question 

15, 

code 

2 

9. 

Question  59, 

code 

2 

a. 

Question 

37, 

code 

2 

10. 

Question  31, 

code 

2 

5. 

Question 

U2, 

code 

2 

11. 

Question  65, 

code 

2 

6. 

Question 

57, 

code 

2 

12. 

Question  25, 

code 

2 

-71- 


(M- rhinal  . ook) 


WHAT  WE  WANT  YOU  TO  DO 


1.  READ  EVERY  QUESTION  OR  STATEMENT  CARE- 
FULLY TO  MAKE  SURE  YOU  UNDERSTAND  IT 
BEFORE  MAKING  YOUR  ANSWER. 


2.  MARK  SOME  AIIS  ER  10  EVERY  QUESTION.  IF 
YOU  HAVE  ANY  MORE  TO  SAY,  ADD  IT,  BUT 
FIRST  MARK  ONE  OF  TIE  SUGGESTED  ANSWERS. 


3-  IF  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS,  RAISE  YOUR 
HAND. 


li.  CHECK  AND  MAKE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED 
EVERY  QUESTION  BEFORE  YOU  TURN  IN  YOUR 
PAPER. 


BE  SURE  YOU  DC  NOT  .TRITE  YOUR  NAME  OR  SERIAL 
NUMBER  ANYWHERE  ON  TIE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


HOW  TO  Ah'S'  /ER  THESE  QUESTIONS 


Host  of  these  questions  have  several  different  answers  printed  right  after 

the  question.  In  front  of  each  answer  is  a line,  like  this:  . Read 

all  of  the  answers  under  a question,  then  put  a check-mark  — like  this 
in  front  of  the  answer  that  you  pick. 


HO’,:  BEGIN  WITH  QUESTION  1. 

1.  '.'/hat  is  your  Army  rank  or  grade?  (Fut  a check -mark  on  one  line  in 


front  of  your  answer  ...  like  this:  ) 


(Col.) 

Z 

622 

1 

fO 

21 

Private 

719 

2 

g 

Private  First  Class 

(7) 

lh90 

3 

^1 

"honcom  (corporal  or  any  grade  of  Sergeant  or  Technician) 

22 

IT 

r 

"Some  other  rank  or  grade  ( ".hat  rank  or  grade? 

Ii9 

0“ 

7 

I :.  A. 

2.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday?  (Put  a \ ^ on  one  line  to 
show  how  old  you  are) 


378 

1 

13  19  years  or  younger 

1122 

2 

39  20  to  2U  years 

(0) 

799 

3 

2?'  25  to  29  years 

h72 

h" 

16  30  to  3u  years 

105 

Li  33>  years  or  older 

26 

0 

1 N.  A. 

3. 

How  far  did  you  go  in  school?  (Check  only  one 
grade  of  school  you  completed.) 

answer  — the  highest 

65 

1 

2 Less  than  6th  grade 

1050  6 

36  Graduated  from  high 

66 

2 

2 Finished  6th  grade 

h72  7 

school 

(9) 

105 

3 

U Finished  7th  grade 

16  Some  college  but  did 

287 

1 “ 

10  Finished  8th  grade 

75  8 

not  finish 

763 

5" 

26  Some  high  school  but 

3 Graduated  from  college 

did  not  finish  19  0 1 N .A . 


lu  (a)  Have  you  served  outside  the  Continental  United  States  in  this  war? 
(Check  one) 

1699  1 59  No 

Yes 

(10) 

(b)  If  TEG,  have  you  been  in  actual  combat  in  this  war?  (Check  one) 


5. 

Hoy.'  long 

have  you  been  in  the  Army?  (Check  one) 

(Col.) 

‘i 

160 

1 

6 6 months  or  less 

NOTE:  If  you  have  been  in 

331. 

2' 

12  Over  6 months  up  to  1 year 

the  Army  before,  then  were 

6ll 

3 

21  Over  1 year  up  to  2 years 

out  for  a while,  just  check 

(ID 

861 

If 

30  Over  2 years  up  to  3 years 

the  length  of  time  since 

737 

5" 

25  Over  3 years  up  to  1 years 

you  entered  this  last  time. 

157 

6" 

5 Over  1 years 

If  you  were  in  the  National 

16 

0 

~Tn.  a. 

Guard,  check  the  length  of 

time  since  your  outfit  came 
into  the  Army. 


6.  In  what  branch  of  the  Array  did  you  serve  for  the  longest  period  of  time? 
(Check  one) 


(12) 

131 

1- 

6 

Engineers 

955 

9- 

33  Air  Corps 

117 

2-" 

~r 

Field  Artillery 

25 

11-“ 

1 Transportation  Corns 

75 

3- 

2 

Quartermaster  Corps 

82 

3 Ordnance  Department 

(13) 

532 

l-“ 

18 

Inf  aii  try 

61 

-2  “ 

2 Chemical  "'arfare 

123 

5-“ 

1 

Medical  Department 

Service 

137 

6-” 

r' 

> 

Armored  Force  & 

135 

-3 

5 Military  police 

138 

Tank  Destroyer 

86 

-1  “ 

3 DE’-!L  3 station 

7- 

3> 

Signal  Corps 

Complement) 

111 

8-” 

~T 

Coast  Artillery  & 

79 

-5  _ 

3 Other  ("’hich  one? 

Anti-  'ircraf t 

29 

0 

1 A. 

7.  In  which  of  the  Army  Forces  did  you  serve  for  the  longest  period  of 
time'5  (Check  one) 


(ll) 


8. 


(15) 


98  9 

1 

31 

Army 

Air  Forces 

1183 

2 

11 

"Army 

Ground  Forces 

670 

3 

23 

"Army 

Service  Forces 

60 

0 

2 

"li.  A. 

Are  you: 

(Check  one) 

1522 

1 

52  Single 

1291 

2“ 

15 Married 

51 

3 

2 Divorced 

11 

ir 

7/idowed 

21 

0 

1 N . A . 

9*  How  many  points  toward  discharge  do  you  have  officially? 

(16) 

points 

(17) 


- 2 - 


How  many  points  toward  discharge  do  you  have  officially^ 


Code 

U % 

168  01-09  6 1-9  points 

W)  10-19  B- 10-19  points 
330  20-29  11  20-29  points 

713  30-39  ?3-30-39  points 
626  ' liO-li?  7?~h0-U9  points 
372  50-59  ' lh  50-59  points 

222  60-69  3“ 60-69  points 

ill'  70-79  1 70-79  points 

37  80-89  1 80-89  points 

20  90-99  1 90-99  points 

5 X0-X9  * 100-109  points 

U Y0-Y9  * 110-119  points 

h X-X  *-  120  points  and  over 

Y-Y  Don’t  know 

0-0  3 N.  A. 
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PART  I 

10.  Here  are  some  statements  made  about  officers  and  their  jobs.  You 
will  find  that  you  agree  with  some  and  disagree  with  others. 

If  you  agree  with  the  statement,  draw  a circle  around  the  word  "APR ■TV 
■which  c.omes  after  the  statement  — like  this,  ^GRTE>)  If  you  disagree, 
draw  a circle  around  the  word  "DISAGREE"  — like  this,  (PISA GREET)  If 
you  are  in  doubt  or  just  can’t  make  up  your  mind,  draw  a circle  around 
the  question-mark  "?"  — like  this, 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.  ’7e  want  your  own  opinion  — what 
you  personally  agree  or  disagree  with. 


(Col.) 

1 

2 

— 3 

~u~ 

c 1 • 

"Uhenever  he  can,  the  officer  should  let 

80 

3 

16 

1 

(13) 

the  men  decide  among  themselves  as  to 

AGREE 

•> 

DISAGREE 

N. 

the  best  way  to  do  a job."  

2336 

77 

h6P 

21 

b. 

"An  officer  will  lose  the  respect  of 

18 

h 

77 

1 

(19) 

his  men  if  he  nals  around  with  them 

AGREE 

7 

DISAGREE 

K.  \. 

off-duty."  

51U 

126 

2235 

27 

c. 

"An  officer  should  teach  his  men  to 

he 

6 

h5 

1 

(20) 

obey  all  rules  and  regulations  without 

AGREE 

9 

DISAGREE 

• • 

questioning  them."  

1392 

160 

131h 

36 

d. 

"An  officer  who  really  does  his  job, 

11 

3 

82 

1 

(21) 

cannot  expect  to  be  popular  with 

AGREE 

0 

DISAGREE 

I'.  • i • 

his  men.” 

hie 

75 

2373 

36 

e • 

"An  officer  who  is  friendly  with  the 

13 

~ 

83 

1 

(22) 

enlisted  men  loses  some  of  his 

AGREE 

7 

DISAGREE 

authority  over  them."  

372 

77 

2hl0 

h3 

f. 

"An  officer  has  to  be  very  strict  with 

18 

3 

77 

2 

(23) 

his  men  or  else  they  -/ill  take  advan- 

AGREE 

7 

DISA GHEE 

N . . 

tage  of  him.".  . 

518 

99 

2232 

53 

11.  (a)  How  do  you  feel  about  the  privileges  that  officers  get  compared 

with  those  which  enlisted  men  get?  (Check  one) 

•/  % 

l68h  1 $8  Officers  have  far  too  many  privileges 

795  2 27  Officers  have  a few  too  many  privileges 

(£h)  369  3 ^3  Officers  have  about  the  right  number  of  privileges 

22  h T~ Officers  have  too  few  "privileges  " Jr 

32  0 n, . a. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 


185  1 6 Not  strongly  at  ail 

26h  2 9 hot  so  strongly 

ojO  J ?9~ Fairly  strongly 

1591  h 55 ~ Very  strongly 

32  0 I~N.  A. 
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?;AdT  II 


NOW,  THINK  OF  ALL  T.T  QIFF  P.HNT  OFFICERS  YOU  HAVE  EVER  HAD. 
TiV  T DID  YOU  THINK  OF  THU!,  AS  A 'THOLE?  ANS’VER  EACH  OF  TIE 
POLLO-'DIO  QUESTIONS -ABOUT  THEM. 


12. 

(a) 

Did 

your  officers  give  you  a good  chance  to  ask  quest! 

ons  as 

to  the  reason  why  things  were  done  the  way  they  were? 

(Check  one 

(Col.) 

} 

25k 

.1 

9 Yes,  always 

« 

921 

2 

3?  Yes,  usually 

lk  7 

3 

Z Undecided  ... 

, V 

(26) 

1073 

If 

37  No,  not  very  often 

— 

kS6 

5~ 

1?  No,  almost  never 

21 

o 

N . A. 

(b) 

How 

s trongly  do  you  feel  about 

this?  (Check  one) 

16° 

1 

6 Not  at  all  strongly 

337 

o 

12  Not  so  strongly  . . 

(27) 

10k7 

3 

36  Fairly  strongly 

1308 

k" 

k5  Very  strongly  • 

kl 

0 

1 N.  A. 

13. 

(a) 

How 

many  of  your  officers  took 

a personal' interest  in 

their  men? 

(Check  one) 

82 

1 

3 All  of  tl?em  * • 

- ■ 

568 

2' 

19  Nost  of  tnem 

6k3 

3' 

2?  About  half  of  them 

(26) 

lk27 

k' 

k9  Few  of  them 

163 

, rf 

6 None  of  them 

19 

(f 

1 ;i.  A. 

(b) 

Ho  w 

strongly' do ‘ you  feel  about 

this?-  (Check  one) 

110 

]_ 

k Not  at  all  strongly 

(29) 

2kk 

2 

8 Not  so  strongly 

9k7 

3 

33  Fairly  strongly 

1571 

1“ 

5k  Very  strongly 

30 

0 

2 A* 

Ik.  (a)  Do  you  think  that  your  officers  generally  did  ’That  they  could  to 
help  you?  (Check  one) 


( 


123 

1 

k Yes,  all  the  time 

(30) 

1253 

2' 

k3  Yes,  most  of  the  time 

1160 

3" 

kl  No,  they  often  did  not 

328 

if 

li  Mo,  they  almost  never  did 

18 

o' 

■J-  li  • • 

(b) 

How 

strongly  do  you  feel  about  this” 

109 

1 

k Not  at  all  strongly 

277 

2" 

10  Not  so  strongly 

(31) 

1080 

3" 

37  Fairly  strongly 

lkok 

if 

k8  Very  strongly 

32 

O' 

1 • A • 

(Check  one) 


A 


- h - 


15. 

(a) 

How 

and 

well  do  you  feel  that  your 
needs?  (Check  one) 

Col.) 

M 

% 

2:2 

1 

10  They  were  very  much  aw; 

(32) 

1121 

2' 

39  They  were  fairly  ’veil  . 

lh59 

3' 

50  They  did  not  know  very 

hO 

o' 

“T”n.  a. 

( b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about 

165 

1 

6 Not  at  all  strongly 

281 

2" 

10  Not  so  strongly 

(33) 

1032 

3' 

3b  Fairly  strongly 

1385 

If 

ltd  Very  strongly 

39 

O' 

1 N • A . 

my  problems  and  needs 


(Check  one) 


16.  (a)  Do  you  feel  that  your  officers  recognized  your  abilities  and  -That 

you  were  able  to  do?  (Check  one) 


539 

1 

18  Yes,  I'm  sure  they  did 

700 

2 

2F Yes,  I think  they  did. 

but  I'm  not  sure 

( 3h) 

1352 

3 

U7  No,  I don't  think  they 

did 

269 

If 

13  Undecided 

22 

0 

IN.  A. 

(b) 

Ho  r 

strongly  do  you  feel  about 

this?  (Check  one) 

191 

1 

7 Not  at  all  strongly 

301 

2 

id  Not  so  strongly 

(35) 

939 

3 

32  Fairly  strongly 

lh23 

if 

k9  Very  strongly 

k8 

0 

2 n. 

17.  (a)  In  general,  how  good  would  you  say  your  officers  were? 

(Check  one) 

216  1 7 Very  good 

75h  2 25  Fairly  :ood 

(36)  1213  3 1<2  About  average 

h58  h lb  Pretty  poor 

22k  5 0” Very  poor 

35  0 IN.  A. 


(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

lhh  1 5 Not  at  all  strongly 

262  2 7 Not  so  strongly 

(37)  1030  3 36  Fairly  strongly 

lit 30  it  !i?  Very  strongly 

36  0 I":;.  a. 


4 

4 

MICROCOPY  RESOLUTION  TEST  CHAjRT 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS -1963-^ 


F 

l ' 


1C* 

(a) 

Haw  many  of  your  officers  used  their 

rank  in  ways  that  seemed 

unnecessary  to  you?  (Check  one) 

(Col.) 

# 

% 

322 

1 11  Almost  all  of  them 

577 

2 SflMost  of  them 

1090 

3 38  Some  of  them 

(38) 

762 

ii  §6  Only  a few  of  them 

128 

5 U Hone  of  them 

23 

0 3Tm.  a. 

(b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

(Check  one) 

121 

1 h Not  at  all  strongly 

266 

2 Not  so  strongly 

(39) 

858 

3 30  Fairly  strongly 

1626 

U 56"' Very  strongly 

31 

0"  1 N.  A. 

19. 

(a) 

YJhen  you  did  a particularly  good  job  did  you  usually  get 

recognition  or  praise  for  it  from  your  officers?  (Check  one) 

92 

1 3 Always 

76h 

2 26  Usually 

(UO) 

lWi9 

3 5C>  Rarely 

569 

ii  20  Never 

28 

0 1 N.A. 

(b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

(Check  one) 

192 

1 7 Not  at  all  strongly 

289 

2 10  Not  so  strongly 

(hi) 

8b6 

3 29  Fairly  strongly 

1539 

h 53  Very  strongly 

36 

0 1 N.A. 

20. 

(a) 

How  much  did  you  personally  like  your 

officers?  (Check  one) 

207 

1 7 Very  much 

1182 

2 U1  ^re  tty  much 

m 

1205 

3 hi  Not  so  much 

259 

U ^**Not  at  all 

h9 

0 Tn.  A. 

(b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this? 

(Check  one) 

170 

1 6 Not  at  all  strongly 

3 

2 11  Not  so  strongly 

m 

1089 

3 37  Fairly  strongly 

1292 

li  1;5  Very  strongly 

37 

0 r*N.  a. 

Kl 
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21.  (a)  How  do  you  feel  about  the  officers  that  had  been  selected  by  the 

Army?  (Check  one) 

(Col.)  if  % 

81  1 3 They  were  the  best  ones  that  could  have  been  picked 

575  2 20_They  were  as  good  as  any  that  could  have  been  picked 

(bb)  1173  3 UP  Somewhat  better  ones  could  have  been  picked 

787  b 27  "Much  better  ones  could  have  been  picked 
255  5 T" Undecided 

31  0 1 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this0  (Check  one) 

165  1 6 Not  at  all  strongly 

222  2 7 Hot  so  strongly 

(ii5)  8 99  3 31  Fairly  strongly 

1557  b 51  Very  strongly 

59  0 2 N.  A. 

(a)  How  much  did  you  personally  respect  your  officers?  (Check  one) 

65 9 1 23  Very  much 

1159  2 1)6  Pretty  much 

808  3 2B  Not  so  much 

2bb  1TI2 INot  at  a11 

32  0 1~N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

13b  1 5 Not  at  all  strongly 

251  2 9 Not  so  strongly 

936  3 Fairly  strongly 

I5b7  b 5T* Very  strongly 

3b  0 1 N.  1. 


23.  On  the  basis  of  your  Army  experience,  do  you  think  relations  between 

officers  and  enlisted  men  were  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory?  (Check  one) 

23b  1 8 Very  satisfactory 

1016  2 35  Fairly  satisfactory 

38b  3 ljT  Undecided 

(b8)  639  b 22  Fairly  unsatisfactory 

601  5 21  Very  unsatisfactory 

28  0 Tn.  A. 


2b.  ’"hen  you  are  discharged  from  the  Array,  do  you  think  you  will  go  back 
to  civilian  life  with  a favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  toward  the 
officers  in  the  Army?  (Check  one) 

179  1 6 Very  favorable 

b52  2 l6  Fairly  favorable 

(b9)  1128  3~~%r  '.bout  50-50 

b55  b 16  Fairly  unfavorable 

652  5 22 Very  unfavorable 

36  0 T~N.  A. 


22. 

(b6) 


(b7) 


I 
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PART  III 


(Col.) 


THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  ARE  ABOUT  POST-I7AR  MILITARY  TRAINING 

(a)  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  do  you  think  the  United  States  should 
draft  all  young  men  for  a certain  amount  of  Army  training  or 
should  we  go  back  to  the  regular  Army  system  of  taking  volunteers 
only?  ( Check  one) 

fi  % 

1771  6 6l  Draft  all  young  men  for  a certain  amount  of  training 

838  7 29 Go  back  to  taking  volunteers  only 

271  8 T Undecided 

22  12  1 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

107  6 h Not  at  all  strongly 

160  7 5 Not  so  strongly 

508  8 Fairly  strongly 

2076  9 72  Very  strongly 

51  12  2 N.  A. 

(a)  Do  you  think  the  United  States  could  or  could  not  have  an  Arny 
sufficient  for  the  country’s  needs  by  taking  volunteers  only? 
(Check  one) 

821  6 28  Yes,  I’m  almost  sure  it  could 

707  7 2U  Yes,  I think  it  could,  but  I'm  not  sure 

917  8 32  No,  it  probably  could  not 

132  9 15>  No,  I'm  sure  it  could  not 

25  12  1 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

56  6 2 Not  at  all  strongly 

228  7 fa  Not  so  strongly 

956  8 33  Fairly  strongly 

1628  9 56  Very  strongly 

3U  12  I N.  A. 

(a)  If  you  had  a son,  would  you  want  him  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
Army  training  during  peacetime,  or  not?  (Check  one) 

1269  6 IiU  Yes,  I’m  almost  sure  I would 

50U  7 17  Yes,  I think  I would,  but  I’m  not  sure 

328  8 11  No,  I probably  'would  not 

631  9 22  No,  I’m  sure  I would  not 

lhU  11  5~ Undecided 

26  12  1 H.  A. 

(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice?  (Cheek  one) 

359  6 12  Very  hard 

5U3  7 19  Fairly  hard 

667  8 23  Not  so  hard 

1305  9 Not  hard  at  all 

28  12  111.  A. 

- 8 - 


28.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  vrith  the  following  statement? 


(21*) 

i 

I 

(25) 

29. 


(26) 


(27) 

30. 


(28) 


(29) 


"Even  if  all  other  countries  agree  not  to  have  large  armies,  the 
United  States  should  still  draft  all  young  men  for  military 

training."  (Check  one) 

•l  cf 

715 

6 26  Strongly  agree 

738 

7 25  Agree 

1*38 

8 r5~"Undecided 

552 

9 15  Disagree 

1*07 

11  U*  Strongly  disagree 

22 

12  1 N.  A. 

(b) 

Hot  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice? 

(Check  one) 

198 

6 7 Very  hard 

1*56 

7 16” Fairly  hard 

851 

8 2 5 Not  so  hard 

1360 

9 a?  Hot  hard  at  all 

37 

12  Hi.  A. 

(a) 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  follo’ving  statement? 

"The 

best  way  to  protect  the  United  States  against 

another  war  is 

to  make  her  so  strong  militarily  that  no  one  would 

dare  to  attack 

her . ' 

' (Check  one) 

918 

783 

6 31  Strongly  agree 

7 27  Agree 

1*56 

8 15  Undecided 

1*69 

9 l5  Disagree 

252 

11  9 Strongly  disagree 

21* 

12  1 II.  A. 

(b) 

How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice? 

(Check  one) 

231 

6 8 Very  hard 

1*32 

7 15  Fairly  hard 

808 

8"  *28"  Not  so  hard 

1391* 

9 1*8  "Not  hard  at  all 

37 

12  '1  II.  A* 

(a) 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement'5 

"It  is  necessary  for  the  national  safety  of  the  United  States  to 

have 

a large  Army."  (Check  one) 

61*8 

91*6 

6 22  Strongly  agree 

7 33  Agree 

1*69 

8 l6_ Undecided 

593 

9 2T  Disagree 

215 

11  T~ Strongly  disagree 

31 

12 1L.  A. 

(b) 

How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  make  this  choice? 

(Check  one) 

166 

6 6 Very  hard 

1*72 

7 15” Fairly  hard ■ 

987 

8 5lfNot  so  hard 

1231 

9 U2 Not  hard  at  all 

1*6 

12  TN.  A. 

A 
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31. 

(Col.) 

(30) 


(31) 

32. 

(32) 

(33) 

33. 

(3b) 


(a)  'Jith  which  of  these  statements  concerning  post-war  relations 
with  Russia  do  you  come  closest  to  agreeing?  (Check  only  one) 


$ % 

20 3 6 7 ir  re  shall  be  better  off  if  we  have  just  as  little  as 


h62 

7_ 

possible  to  do  with  Russia.” 

IS  "If  Russia  wants  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  we 

1570 

8_ 

shouldn’t  discourage  her,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  make  any  special  effort  to  be  friendly." 

Sh  "It  is  important  for  the  U.  S.  to  be  on  friendly  terms 

513 

9_ 

with  Russia,  but  notso  important  that  we  should  make 
too  many  concessions  to  her." 

18  "It  is  very  important  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 

93 

11 

Russia,  and  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
do  so." 

3 Don’t  know. 

61 

12“ 

t*n.  a. 

(b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

52 

6 

2 Not  at  all  strongly 

131 

T 

~ 5 Not  so  strongly 

88h 

8“ 

3o'  Fairly  strongly 

1773 

9" 

61" 'Very  strongly 

62 

12“ 

T~ [■;.  a. 

PART  IV 


HERE  ARE  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  ARMY  LIFE 

(a)  Do  you  think  the  Army  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible?  (Check  one 

563  6 19  It  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible,  everything  considered 

1008  7 35  It  could  be  run  somewhat  better 

1288  8 lit  It  could  be  run  a lot  better 

h3  12  2 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

hh  6 2 Not  at  all  strongly 

100  7 3 Not  so  strongly 

735  8~  25  Fairly  strongly 

197h  9 68  Very  strongly- 

U9  12  ?“N.  A. 


In  general,  do  you  feci  you  yourself  have  gotten  a square  deal 
from  the  Army?  (Check  one) 

576  6 20  Yes,  in  most  vays  I have 

1600  7 5T*  In  some  ways,  yes,  in  other  ways,  no 

685  8 "r2ij"Mo,  on  the  -<hole  I haven’t  gotten  a square  deal 

hi  12  ~ ‘l  N.  A. 
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->U. 

(Col.) 

(35) 

(36) 

i 

35. 

(37) 

(36) 

36. 

(39) 


(a)  Do  you  think  discipline  in  the  Army  is  too  strict?  (Check  one) 

7 9 % 


495 

6 

17  It's  too  strict  but  most  of  it  is  necessary 

1535 

7" 

53  It's  too  strict  and  a lot  of  it  is  unnecessary 

695 

8' 

24  It's  about  right 

128 

9' 

4~It's  not  strict  enough 

49 

12' 

2~n.  a. 

(b) 

How 

strongly  do  you  feel  about  thi3?  (Check  one) 

56 

6 

2 Mot  at  all  strongly 

158 

7" 

5 Not  so  strongly 

1000 

8“ 

35  Fairly  strongly 

1637 

9“ 

■"56  Very  strongly 

51 

12' 

~Tn.  A. 

(a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  following  statement? 

"Courts  martial  decisions  are  not  always  fair."  (Check  one1) 


961 

6 

33  Strongly  agree 

853 

7 29  Agree 

723 

8 

25  Undecided 

216 

9“ 

8“ Disagree 

100 

11“ 

3 Strongly  disagree 

49 

12 

a. 

(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

195  6 7 Very  hard 

523  7 TtT Fairly  hard 

2096  8 72  Not  hard 

96  12— T.J  • A. 


Here  are  four  statements  of  opinion  about  the  point  system.  Check  the 
one  which  comes  closest  to  your  opinion. 

481  6 17  The  point  system  itself  was  not  a good  idea,  and  the  Army 

is  carrying  it  out  badly 

478  7 16  The  point  system  itself  •'■as  not  a good  idea,  but  the  Army 

is  carrying  it  out  well 

757  8 26  The  point  system  itself  was  a good  idea,  but  the  Army  is 

carrying  it  out  badly 

700  9 24  The  point  system  itself  was  a good  idea,  and  the  Army  is 

carrying  it  out  well 

423  11  15  I don't  know  enough  about  it  to  say 
63  12  2 N.  A. 
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PART  V 


37.  The  Army  is  interested  in  finding  out  about  the  way  soldiers  feel 
about  different  things.  Answer  these  questions  carefully,  even 
though  some  of  them  may  sound  strange  to  you~  If  you  think  a 
statement  is  true,  place  a check  before  the  answer  TRUE*  like  this: 

TRUE,  if  you  think  it  is  false,  place  a check  before  the  answer 
False,  like  this:  FALSE. 


(Col.) 

(7) 

1. 

The  more  a man  is  able  and  willing 
to  work  hard,  the  better  chance  he 
has  of  succeeding. 

1 

69 

1996  TRUE 

2 

30 

B6l  FALSE 

3 

1 

b5  N.A. 

(8) 

2. 

My  way  of  doing  things  is  apt  to 
be  misunderstood  by  others. 

6b 

1871  TRUE 

3b 

979  FALSE 

2 

52  N.A. 

(9) 

3. 

I find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when 

I meet  new  oeople. 

33 

1012  TRUE 

63 

I8bl  FALSE 

2 

b9  N.A. 

(10) 

lu 

After  being  caught  in  a mistake, 
it  is  hard  to  do  good  work  for 
a while . 

29 

839  TRUE 

69 

2012  FALSE 

2 

51  N.A. 

(ID 

5. 

My  judgment  is  better  than  it 
ever  was. 

6l 

1762  TRUE 

36 

10b9  FALSE 

3 

91  N.A. 

(12) 

6. 

I 'wish  I we  re  not  so  shy. 

37 

1071  TRUE 

61 

1763  FALSE 

2 

68  N.A. 

(13) 

7. 

I am  a good  mixer. 

62 

1792  TRUE 

35 

1009  FALSE 

3 

101  t:  . •*  ; 

(ID 

8. 

It  is  easy  to  express  one's  ideas. 

53 

15 18  TRUE 

bb 

1266  FALSE 

3 

68  N.A 

(ID 

9. 

I have  met  problems  so  full  of 
possibilities  that  I have  been 
unable  to  make  up  my  mind  about 
them. 

67 

1950  TRUE 

31 

885  FALSE 

2 

67  N.A. 

(16) 

10. 

It  takes  a lot  of  argument  to 
convince  most  people  of  the  truth. 

65 

188b  TRUE 

33 

952  FALSE 

2 

66  N.A- 

(17) 

11. 

I do  not  like  everyone  I know. 

79 

2291  TRUE 

19 

553  FALSE 

2 

58  N.A. 

(18) 

12. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time. 

51 

lb87  TRUE 

b7 

13b7  FALSE 

2 

68  N.A. 

(19) 

13. 

I think  that  I feel  more  intensely 
than  most  people  do. 

36 

105b  TRUE 

60 

1739  FALSE 

b 

109  N.A. 

(20) 

lli. 

I dream  frequently  about  things 
that  are  best  keot  to  myself. 

bb 

1282  TRUE 

53 

I5b5  FALSE 

3 

75  N.A. 

(21) 

13. 

I do  not  read  every  editorial  in 
the  newspaper  every  day. 

67 

2533  TRUE 

11 

318  FALSE 

2 

51  N.A. 
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1 


2 


3 


(22) 

16. 

One  can  usually  keep  cool  in  im- 
portant situations. 

67 

19b9  TRUE 

31 

895  FALSE 

(23) 

17. 

I am  sure  I am  being  talked  about. 

27 

791  TRUE 

70 

2027  FALSE 

(2b) 

18. 

At  times  my  thoughts  have  raced 
ahead  faster  than  I could  speak 
them. 

73 

2130  TRUE 

2b 

690  FALSE 

(25) 

19. 

At  times  I have  a strong  urge  to 
do  something  harmful  or  shocking. 

36 

1061  TRUE 

61 

1765  FALSE 

(26) 

} 

20. 

It  is  easy  to  get  one's  own  way  in 
most  situations. 

26 

752  TRUE 

71 

2067  FALSE 

(27) 

21* 

I have  at  times  stood  in  the  way  of 
people  ’//ho  were  trying  to  do  some- 
thing, not  because  it  amounted  to 
much  but  because  of  the  principle  b6 

of  the  thing.  1322  TRUE 

51 

lb9b  FALSE 

(28) 

22. 

I work  under  a great  deal  of 
tension. 

31 

913  TRUE 

66 

190b  FALSE 

(29) 

23. 

I seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and 
smart  as  most  others  around  me. 

86 

2b67  TRUE 

12 

339  FALSE 

(30) 

2b. 

It  is  easy  to  ignore  criticism. 

39 

1125  TRUE 

58 

1693  FALSE 

(31) 

25. 

I like  to  know  some  important 
people  because  it  makes  me  feel 
importai  t» 

30 

87b  TRUE 

67 

19 b7  FALSE 

(32) 

26. 

My  conduct  is  largely  controlled 
by  the  customs  of  those  about  me. 

53 

1531  TRUE 

bb 

129b  FALSE 

(33) 

27. 

At  times  I feel  like  smashing 
things. 

b3 

1267  TRUE 

5b 

1557  FALSE 

(3b) 

28. 

It  is  easy  to  act  naturally  in  a 
group. 

79 

2291  TRUE 

18 

531  FALSE 

(35) 

29. 

At  times  I feel  that  I can  make  up 
my  mind  with  unusually  great  ease. 

79 

2301  TRUE 

18 

521  FALSE 

(36) 

30. 

When  I get  bored  I like  to  stir  up 
some  excitement. 

53 

1531  TRUE 

bb 

1282  FALSE 

(37) 

31. 

I do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

68 

1957  TRUE 

29 

8b7  FALSE 

(38) 

32. 

It  is  hard  to  bring  one's  self 
to  confide  in  others. 

53 

1557  TRUE 

b3 

1238  FALSE 

(39) 

33. 

I am  store  I get  a raw  deal  from 
life. 

17 

b8b  TRUE 

80 

2313  FALSE 

2 

$8  N.A. 
3 

8b  N.A. 


3 

62  N.A. 
3 

76  N.A. 
3 

83  N.A. 


3 

86  N.A. 
3 

eg  n.a. 
2 

76  N.A. 


8b  N.A. 


3 

61  N.A. 
3 

77  N.A. 
3 

78  N.A. 
3 

80  N.A. 
3 

80  N.A. 
3 

89  N.A. 
3 

98  N.A. 
li 

107  N.A. 
3 

10g  N.A. 
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1 


2 


(Col.) 


It'O) 


)!• . 


T "dually  feel  that  lif e is  worth  90 
whil»«  2605  TRUE 


7 

219  FALS 


3 

7b  N.A. 


(hi) 

35. 

".Then  in  a group  of  people  I have 
trouble  thinking  of  the  right 
things  to  talk  about. 

38 

1113  TRUE 

58 

1691  FALSE 

h 

96  iJ.r-. 

(U2) 

36. 

It  is  hard  to  do  your  best  when 
people  are  watching  you. 

61 

176a  TRUE 

36 

10h9  FALSE 

3 

69  N.A. 

(U3) 

37. 

’’t  times  1 feel  like  swearing. 

85 

2L73  TRUE 

12 

339  FALSE 

3 

90  N.A. 

(liu) 

38. 

I brood  a great  deal. 

26 

7 59  TRUE 

70 

2016  FALSE 

h 

125  N.A. 

(U5) 

39. 

I have  never  felt  better  in  mjf 
life  than  I do  now. 

28 

806  TRUE 

69 

1998  FALSE 

3 

96  N.A. 

(L6) 

LO. 

It  is  easy  to  get  along  with 
people. 

81 

2356  TRUE 

15 

hbh  FALSE 

ii 

100  N.A. 

(U7) 

a. 

I find  it  hard  to  keen  my  mind  on 

26 

70 

u 

a task  or  job,  75U  TRIE  20u5  FALSE  103  9. A, 


(U5) 

42. 

I would  r a tlier  van  than  lose  in 
a game. 

65 

2U70  TRIF 

12 

jyj  FALSE 

3 

97  N.A. 

(h?) 

>■-3. 

I have  periods  in  which  I feel 
unusually  cheerful  without  any 
special  reason. 

76 

2216  TRUE 

20 

581  FALSE 

ii 

105  N.A  , 

(50) 

ha. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  as  though  you 
liad  a world  of  self-confidence. 

55 

I59h  TRUE 

hi 

1190  FALSE 

h 

118  N.A. 

(5D 

L5. 

I sometimes  keeo  on  at  a thing  un- 
til others  lose  their  patience 
with  me. 

51 

1L77  TRUE 

U5 

1308  FALSE 

a 

117  N.A. 

76 


(52) 

U6. 

I air.  an  important  person. 

558  TRUE 

2196  FALSE 

(53) 

)j7. 

’.That  others  think  of  me  does  not 
bother  me. 

51 

U85  TRUE 

a5 

1291  FhLSE 

9 

lli8  N.A. 

h 

126  N.A. 


( 51)  ii8 . So  many  people  do  things  well  that  33 

it  is  easy  to  become-:  discouraged.  953  TRUE 


63 

1822  FALSE 


[, 

177  N.A • 


(55)  U9 • unce  in  a while  I laugh  at  a 
dirty  joke. 


69  7 5 

259/i  TRUE  201  FALSE  107  N.a. 


(56)  60.  Sometimes  without  any  reason  or 

even  ’Then  tilings  are  going  wrong  I 

feel  excitedly  happy,  "on  top  of  5'i 

the  world."  1566  TRUE 


1219  FALSE 


b 

jl!5  n . a . 


- l!i  - 


1 


2 


3 


(Col.) 


(57) 

51. 

I have  difficulty  in  starting 
to  do  things. 

3-5 

55 6 TRUE 

62 

1755  FALSE 

5 

112  N.A. 

(58) 

52. 

It  is  hard  not  to  be  self- 
conscious. 

56 

1618  TRUE 

35 

\1U5  FALSE 

5 

135  N.A. 

(55) 

53. 

Criticism  or  scolding  hurts  me 
terribly. 

53 

1253  TRUE 

52 

1513  FALSE 

5 

136  N.A. 

(60) 

51. 

Some  people  are  so  bossy  that  I 
feel  like  doing  the  opposite  of 
what  they  request,  even  though  I 
knovr  they  are  right. 

62 

1785  TRUE 

35 

555  FALSE 

5 

115  N.A. 

(61) 

55. 

I am  certainly  lacking  in  self- 
confidence. 

25 

725  TRUE 

70 

20h0  FALSE 

5 

133  N.A . 

(62) 

56. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  people  from 
talcing  advantage  of  you. 

50 

1553  TRUE 

16 

1333  FALSE 

5 

116  N.A. 

(63) 

57. 

Once  in  a while  I put  off  until  to- 
morrow what  I ought  to  do  today. 

- 81 

2360  TRUE 

15 

533  FALSE 

5 

105  N.A. 

(65) 

58. 

I am  easily  downed  in  an  argu- 
ment. 

20 

585  TRUE 

75 

2187  FALSE 

5 

127  N.A. 

(65) 

55. 

Once  in  a wliile  I think  of  things 
too  bad  to  talk  about. 

56 

1628  TRUE 

ho 

1153  F.  LSE 

Jj 

121  N.A. 

(66) 

6o. 

It  is  easy  to  lose  confidence  in 
one*s  self. 

57 

1365  TRUE 

58 

1355  FALSE 

5 

135  N.A. 

(67) 

61. 

I do  not  mind  being  made  fun  of. 

58 

1375  TRUE 

58 

1507  FALSE 

5 

116  N.A. 

(68) 

62. 

I get  angry  sometimes. 

50 

2607  TRUE 

6 

183  FALSE 

Li 

112  N.A. 

(65) 

63. 

I am  liked  by  most  people  who 
know  me. 

88 

25 65  TRUE 

6 

178  FALSE 

6 

155  N.A. 

(70) 

6h. 

I gossip  a little  at  times. 

77 

2230  TRUE 

15 

558  FALSE 

5 

125  N.A. 

(71) 

65. 

If  I could  get  into  a movie  with- 
out paying  and  be  sure  I was  not 
seen  I would  probably  do  it. 

!i5 

1285  TRUE 

51 

1585  FALSE 

5 

125  N.A. 

(72) 

66. 

It  would  be  better  if  almost 
all  lav/s  were  thrown  away. 

8 

238  TRUE 

88 

2550  FALSE 

5 

115  N.A. 
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PART  VI  • 

HERE  ARE  SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  KIND  OF 
WORK  YOU  EXPECT  TO  DO  AFTER  YOU  LEAVE  THE  ARMY. 


38.  Rega * Hess  of  whether  you  have  definite  plans  or  not,  which  one 
of  these  things  do  you  think  you  will  most  probably  do  FIRST  — 
right  after  you  leave  the  Army?  (check  one  — if  you  plan  to  do 
more  than  one,  check  the  one  you  expect  to  spend  the  most  time  at.) 


(Col) 

1 

'( 

1297 

1_ 

rf 

fa 

U6  I vd.ll  probably  rork  for  an  employer,  for  wages, 

79 

2_ 

salary  or  commission 

3 I expect  to  work  on  a relative's 

farm  (father's. 

i 

• - 

126 

3_ 

uncle's,  etc.) 

5 I expect  to  wo rk  in  a relative's 

business 

(7) 

U9U 

h 

(father's,  uncle's,  etc.) 

13  I plan  to  go  to  full-time  school 

or  college 

i 

637 

51 

25™I  plan  to  run  my  own  business  or 

farm 

51 

6 

2 I plan  to  suay  in  the  Army 

26 

0“ 

1 N.  A. 

39-  V/hat  type  of  employer  do  you  expect  to  work  for  in  your  FIRST  job 
after  you  leave  the  Army  — a company  or  person  or  branch  of  the 
government?  (Check  one) 

90  0 3 N.  A. 

536  1 19  A.  company  or  person  with  fewer  than  fifty  employees 

BUB  2 31  A company  or  person  with  fifty  or  more  employees 

182  3 7 A branch  of  the  Federal  Government 

62  h 2 A branch  of  a state  government 

78  5 3 A city,  town  or  county  government 

7 6 Other  employer.  That? 

188  7 71  have  no  idea  what  type  of  employer  I’ll  work  for 

70 U 8 26  I »m  not  planning  to  work  for .an  employer  right  after 

I leave  the  Army 

58  9 2 "1"  and  "2"  double-checked  or  private  employer  with 

number  of  employees  not  specified 
1 11  » "3 1-1 , "h",  r,5"'  - double  <?r  triple-checked 

8 12  ■*  Combination  of  ”1"  or  '"•2 ''  with  ”3"  or 


UO.  Do  you  think  you  will  try  to  get  a government  (Federal,  State,  City, 
etc.)  job  after  you  leave  the  Army?  (Check  one) 


138  1 5 I have -a  government  job  waiting  for  me,  v;hich  I 


252 

2 

expect  to  take 

9 I am  definitely  going  to  try  to  get  a government  job 

619 

3~ 

22  I would  like  a government  job,  but  I am  not  sure  I 

581 

U 

will  try  to  get  one 

21  J ’would  try  if  I couldn't  get  some  other  job  I would  like 

l06h 

r 

59  I am  not  at  all.  interested  in  a government  job 

108 

0" 

A. 
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la. 

(Col.) 


(io) 


U2. 


(ID 


(12) 


U3. 


(13) 

(11*'? 


(15) 

(16) 

(17) 

(18) 


How  do  you  feel  about  giving  veterans  who  are  not  disabled  a chance 
to  get  government  jobs  ahead  of  anyone  else?  (check  one) 

1  Veterans  should  get  first  chance  at  any  government  jobs 

they  can  do,  even  if  s one  non-veterans  could  do  the 
same  work  much  better 

2 Veterans  should  get  government  jobs  ahead  of  non-veterans 

only  if  they  could  do  the  work  about  as  well 

3 Veterans  should  be  given  government  jobs  only  if  they  can 

do  the  work  better  than  non-veterans  who  are  trying 
for  the  same  jobs 

(a)  Do  you  think  the  Government  should  give  a job  to  every  veteran 
who  wants  one  and  vrho  can*t  get  any  other  work?  (Check  one) 

1821  1 66  Yes 

903  2 33 Mo 

38  o l_;i.  a. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

1811  1 66  Very  strongly 

693  2 2$  Fairly  strongly 

219  3 Hot  strongly 

39  O' Tjl.  A. 

A number  of  things  have  been  suggested  to  help  veterans  get 
Government  jobs  after  the  war.  Y/hich  of  the  follor.dng  are  you  in 
FAVOR  of  and  which  ones  are  you  AGAINST? 

I am  I am 

in  FAVOR  of  AGAINST 

this  this  N-A. 


9 

261 


10 

289 


11 

297 


12 

319 


12 

32? 


10 

272 


b. 


c. 


d. 


Veterans  should  have  to  pass 
examinations  to  get  Government  jobs  . 

Veterans  should  get  ten  extra  points 
added  on  to  their  civil  service 
examination  grades  


All  Government  jobs  should  be  filled 
by  veterans  

Certain  jobs  in  the  Government  (like 
messengers,  guards,  elevator  operators) 
should  be  open  to  veterans  ONLY  .... 

Veterans  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
anyone  else  when  it  comes  to  getting 
Government  jobs  


f. 


71 

L9?2 


6b 

1751 

2b 

669 


39 

1080 


30 

629 


If  a veteran  passes  an  examination,  he 
should  be  considered  for  the  job  ahead  of 
anyone  else  — even  if  people  who  are  not  b9 
veterans  get  higher  marks  than  he  does  1356 


20 

5b9 


26 

722 

65 

1796 


h9 

1363 


58 

1608 


4 

113b 


- 17  - 


hit. 
(Col.)  . 

(19) 


There  were  you  living  most  of  the  last  five  years  of  your  civilian 
life  before  you  cane  into  the  Army?  (Check  one) 


# 

,-3 

399 

1 

lit  On  a farm 

152 

2 

5“ In  the  country  but  not  on  a farm 

208 

3 

8~In  a village  with  fewer  than  2,500  people 

571 

IT 

21  In  a small  city  with  between  2,500  and 

25,000  people 

li77 

5_ 

17  In  a city  with  between  25,000  and 

100,000  people 

918 

6_ 

33  In  a large  city  with  more  than 

100,000  people 

37 

0 

1 N.  A. 

US. 

(20) 


In  what  State  of  the  United  States  did  you  spend  most  of  the 

last  five  years  of  your  civilian  life  before  you  came  into  the  Army? 


(21) 


(',’rite  the  name  of  the  State  on  the  line  above) 


h6.  V/hich  of  the  following  -/ere  you  doing  just  before  you  came  into 
the  Army?  (Check  as  many  as  you  were  doing  just  before  you  came 
into  the  Army.) 


(22) 


1792  1 55  forking  full-time  for  an  employer,  for 

salary,  vrages  or  commission 
396  2 lh  Going  to  full-time  school  or  college 

221  3 B Farming  (either  with  your  family  or  for  yourself) 

136  h 5 Had  my  own  business  (did  not  receive  salary, 
wages  or  commission) 

12  5 it  Looking  for  a job 

57  6 2 forking  part-time  for  an  employer 

5c  7 2 Going  to  part-time  school  or  college 

5 8 Some  thing  else.  ’That? 


lh  9 II  was  in  the  Regular  Army 
53  0 2 M.  A. 

26  12  1 Combination  of  "1"  and  "7" 

U7.  On  the  average  how  much  money  we re  you  earning  in  your  LAST  job 
you  had  before  coming  into  the  Army?  (Fill  in  one  of  the  blanks 
below.) 

Weekly  pay % per  week 

(23)  or 


Monthly  pay  ....  *> per  month 

I did  not  receive  any  regular  pay. 
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There  are  probably  other  things  you  "avoid  like  to  ask  or  comment  on. 
Use  this  snace  for  any  additional  coments,  complaints,  or  suggestions 
you  may  care  to  make. 


(I'arpin?  1 Book) 


THAT  y/e  want  you  to  do 


1.  READ  EVERY  QUESTION  OR  STATEMENT  CARE- 
FULLY TO  HAKE  SURE  YOU  UNDERSTAND  IT 
BEFORE  MAKING  YOUR  ANSWER. 


2.  HARK  SOAIE  ANGLER  to  every  question,  if 
YOU  HAVE  ANY  LORE  TO  SAY,  ADD  IT,  BUT 
FIRST  HARK  ONE  OF  THE  SUGGESTED  ANSWERS. 


3.  IF  YOU  RAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS,  RAISE  YOUR 
HAND. 


U,  CHECK  AND  MAKE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED 
EVERY  QUESTION  BEFORE  YOU  TURN  IN  VGUR 
PAPER. 


BE  SURE  YOU  DO  NOT  TRITE  YOUR  NAME  OR  SERIAL 
NUMBER  ..lNYTHZRE  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


hov;  to  ansv.ir  these  questions 

LT03t  of  these  questions  have  several  different  answers  printed  right  after 

the  question.  In  front  of  each  ansv.'er  is  a line,  like  this:  . Read 

all  of  the  answers  under  a question,  then  put  a check-mark  — like  this 
\X  in  front  of  the  answer  that  you  pick. 


MOV/  BEGIN  V7ITH  QUESTION  1. 


1.  Vtfhat  is  your  Army  rank  or  grade?  (Put  a check-mark  on  one  line  in 
front  of  your  answer  ...  like  this : ) 

(Col,)  J % 


6U0 

l 

22  Private 

706 

2 

2 it  Private  First  Class 

(7) 

1502 

15 

3 

If 

52  Noncom  (Corporal  or  any  grade  of  Sergeant  or  Teclinician) 
Some  other  rank  or  grade  (!7hat  rank  or  grade?  ) 

U5 

0“ 

~T~n.  A. 

2.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday?  (Put  a on  one  line  to 

show  how  old  you  are.) 


382 

1 

13  19  years  or  younger 

1091 

2” 

37  20  to  2h  years 

823 

3 

28  25  to  29  years 

U80 

if 

if  30  to  3h  years 

107 

r 

If 35  years  or  older 

25 

0_ 

1 N.  A. 

3.  How  far  did  you  go  in  school?  (Check  only  one  answer  — the  highest 
grade  of  school  you  completed.) 


70 

1 

2 Less  than  6th  grade 

7k2 

5_ 

26  Some  high  school  but  did 

72 

2 

T~ Finished  6th  grade 

not  finish 

120 

3“ 

If  Finished  7 th  grade 

1051 

6 

36  Graduated  from  high  school 

295 

If 

10  Finished  8th  grade 

U68 

7" 

16  Some  college  but  did  not 

11 

0“ 

T'n.  a. 

finish 

79 

8 

3 Graduated  from  college 

U.  (a)  Have  you  served  outside  the  Continental  United  States  in  this  war? 
(Check  one) 

1690  1 58  No 

8 5 # Yes , with  nothing  checked  in  (b) . 


(10)  (b)  If  YES,  have  you  been  in  actual  combat  in  this  war?  (Check  cne) 

37°  2 13  No 

22k  3 5'  Yes,  I have  been  under  enemy  fire,  but  not  in  actual  combat 

597  U 23’  Yes , I have  been  in  actual  combat 

19  o ru.  A. 


J 
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(Col.) 

r4 

P 

171 

1 66  months  or  less 

332 

2 ll  Over  6 months  up  to  1 year 

610 

3 21  Over  1 year  up  to  2 years 

(ii) 

9U1 

ii  32  Over  2 years  up  to  3 years 

669 

5 23  Over  3 years  up  to  li  years 

172 

6 6 Over  li  years 

13 

o T"n.  A. 

NOTE;  If  you  have  been  in  the 
Army  before,  then  were  out  for 
awhile,  just  check  the  length 
of  time  since  you  entered  this 
last  time.  If  you  were  in  the 
National  Guard,  check  the 
length  of  time  since  your  out- 
fit came  into  the  Army. 


In  'what  branch  of  the  Army  did  you  serve  for  the  longest  period  of  time? 
(Check  one) 


1-  6 Engineers 

2-  5 Field  Artillery 

3-  3 Quartermaster  Corps 

ii-  l8  Infantry 

5-  5 Medical  Department 

6-  5 Armored  Force  & 

Tank  Destroyer 

7-  li  Signal  Corps 

8-  U Coast  Artillery 

& Anti-Aircraft 


9-  33  Air  Corps 
11-  1 Transportation  Corps 

-1  3 Ordnance  Department 

-2  2 Chemical  Warfare  Service 

-3  li  Military  Police 
-1*  3'  DEUL  (Station  Complement) 

-5  3 Other  (Which  one? 


In  which  of  the  Army  Forces  did  you  serve  for  the  longest  period  of 
time?  (Check  one) 

986  1 3U  Army.  Air  Forces 

1165  2 TiO  Army  Ground  Forces 

691  3 2 it  Army  Service  Forces 

66  0 7~ N. 


Are  you:  (Check  one) 


1 51  Single 

2 ITT  Llarried 

3 1 Divorced  or  separated 
li  * Widowed 

0 Tn.a. 


How  many  points  toward  discharge  do  you  have  officially? 


points 

I don't  know  what  my  point  score  is 

N.A. 
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Table  A 


Q.  9*  How  many  points  toward  discharge  do  you  have  officially? 


ft 

Code 

r* 

/> 

131 

01-09 

5 

1-9  points 

l56 

10-19 

5 

10-19  points 

3l0 

20-29 

12 

20-29  points 

Tsr 

30-39 

53 

~30-39  points 

653 

Ii0-ii9 

51 

U0-[j9  points 

50-59 

15 

50-59  points 

5ii 

60-69 

? 

60-69  points 

55 

70-79 

5 

70-79  points 

3$ 

80-89 

l 

80-8 9 points 

12 

90-99 

-I'- 

90-99  points 

Ji 

X0-X9 

* 

100-109  points 

11 

Y0-Y9 

110-119  points 

- 

Y X ~ 

- 

~*120  points  and  over 

166 

Y Y 

6 

“Don't  know 

HT  0 0 K.  A. 


(Cel.) 


b. 

(19) 


f. 

(23) 


PART  I 

Here  are  some  statements  made  about  officers  and  their  jobs. 

You  /fill  find  that  you  agree  with  some  and  disagree  with  others. 

If  you  agree  with  the  statement,  draw  a circle around  the  word  "AGREE" 
which  comes  after  the  statement  — like  this . (AGENTS  If  you  disagree, 
draw  a circle  around  the  word  "DISAGREE"  — like  this , ^DISAGREE y)  If 
you  are  in  doubt  or  just  can’t  make  up  your  mind,  draw  a circle  around 
the  question-mark  "?"  — like  this, 

There  are  no  ripht  or  wrong  answers . We  want  your  ovm  opinion  — what 
you  oersonally  agree  or  disagree  with. 

— : — ri — 2 — 3 — nr 

"An  officer  has  to  be  very  strict  with  his  mer  29  3 67  1 


"An  officer  who  is  friendly  with  the  enlisted 
men  loses  some  of  his  authority  over  them."  . 

"An  officer  who  really  does  his  job,  cannot 
expect  to  be  popular  with  the  men."  


"An  officer  should  teach  his  men  to  obey  all 
rules  and  regulations  without  questioning 


"An  officer  will  lose  the  respect  of  his  men 
if  he  pals  around  with  them  off-duty."  . . . 


"'.Whenever  he  can,  the  officer  should  let  the 
men  decide  among  themselves  as  to  the  best 
way  to  do  a job." 


AGREE 

9 

DISAGREE 

In. a. 

833 

92 

1959 

Li1.. 

15 

3 

61 

1 

1 

AGREE 

7 

DI S AGREE 

N.A. 

hh6 

73 

2363 

26 

12 

3 

61 

1 

AGREE 

7 

DISAGREE 

N. 

333 

93 

2Ult9 

33 

52 

6 

hO 

2 

AGREE 

n 

DISAGREE 

r.A. 

1517 

18U 

1161 

h6 

19 

6 

73 

2 

AGREE 

7 

DISAGREE 

N.A. 

555 

176 

213h 

-- 

62 

3 

lh 

1 

AGREE 

7 

DISAGREE 

N.A. 

2368 

9h 

hO  8 

~ f 

11.  (a)  Considering  their  responsibilities,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 

privileges  that  officers  get  compared  with  those  which  enlisted 
men  get?  (Check  one) 

1552  1 5h  Officers  have  far  too  many  privileges 

865  2 30  Officers  have  a few  too  many  privileges 

4)  hl7  3 It  Officers  have  about  the  right  number  of  privileges 

36  h F’officers  have  too  few  privileges 

38  0 In.  a. 

(b)  Hot  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

17h  1 6 Hot  strongly  at  all 

291  2 10  Not  so  strongly 

j)  90! j 3 31'  Fairly  strongly 

11(99  h 52  Very  strongly 

1.0  0 IN.  ft . 
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PART  II 


THE  FOLLO  WING  QUESTIONS  ARC  ..BOUT  ARIIY  LIFE 


12. 

(a) 

On  the  whola,  how  is  your  morale?  (Check  one) 

(Col.) 

ft 

% 

17U 

1 

6 Very  high 

5h7 

2 19  Fairly  high 

(26) 

893 

3 3l  Just  so-so 

h77 

if 

15  Fairly  low 

798 

5" 

27 Very  low 

19 

o' 

1 II.  A. 

(b) 

How 

strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

108 

1 

ii  Not  at  all  strongly 

206 

2' 

10  Not  so  strongly 

(27) 

10U2 

3" 

36  Fairly  strongly 

lh2h 

if 

19 Very  strongly 

O' 

T“n.  a. 

13. 

(a) 

All  things  considered,  do  you  think  the  Army  is  run  about  as 

well 

as  possible,  or  do  you  think  it  could  be  run  better?  (Check 

one) 

(26) 

USh 

1 

16  It  is  run  about  as  well  as  possible,  everything  considered 

1153 

2' 

U0  It  could  be  run  somewhat  better 

1291 

3' 

Uh  It  could  be  run  a lot  better 

10 

O' 

N.  A. 

(b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

65 

1 

2 Not  at  all  strongly 

160 

2' 

?T* Not  so  strongly 

(29) 

851 

3' 

29  Fairly  strongly 

1805 

if 

62  Very  strongly 

2h 

0” 

“T*n.  a. 

ilu  (a)  In  general,  do  you  think  the  Army  has  tried  its  best  to  see  that 
men  get  as  square  a deal  as  possible?  (Check  one) 


(30) 


h82 

1 

17  Yes,  it  has  tried  its  best 

1915 

2“ 

66"  It  has  tried  some  but  not  hard  enough 

ii97 

3" 

" 17  It  has  hardly  tried  at  all 

lij 

0“ 

* H.  A. 

(b)  Ho w strongly  do  you  feel  about  this"  (Check  one) 

62  1 2 Mot  at  all  strongly 

190  2 j Hot  so  strongly 

(31)  90'i  3 31  Fairly  strongly 

1726  b 59"*Very  strongly 
26  0 1 N.  A. 


- h - 


15.  (a)  In  general,  do  you  feel  you  yourself  have  gotten  a square  deal 

from  the  Army"  (Check  one) 

(Col.)  ' % 


729  1 25  Yes,  in  most  ways  I have 

1609  2 55  In  some  ways,  yes,  in  other  ways,  no 


(32) 

550 

3“ 

1$  No,  on  the  whole  I haven’t  gotten  a square  deal 

20 

0_ 

I!  • A • 

(b) 

How 

strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

62 

1 

2 Hot  at  all  strongly 

167 

2 

5“ Not  so  strongly 

(33) 

971 

3 

33  Fairly  strongly 

I67!t 

I" 

5 IT  Very  strongly 

31 1 

0 

1 i;.  /. 

16.  (a)  Dc  you  feel  that  the  Army  has  tried  its  best  to  look  out  for  the 

welfare  of  the  enlisted  men?  (Check  one) 


60  It 

1 

21  Yes,  it  has  tried  its  best 

Oh) 

1912 

2" 

65  ’ It  has  tried  some,  but  not  hard  enough 

371 

3“ 

~TT It  has  hardly  tried  at  all 

21 

0" 

1 II. 

(b) 

How 

strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

Sit 

1 

2 Not  at  all  strongly 

21U 

2" 

f Not  so  strongly 

(35) 

1068 

3' 

37  Fairly  strongly 

15  hi 

If 

53  Very  strongly 

31 

0' 

1 N#  A • 

17.  (a)  In  general,  how  interested  do  you  think  the  Army  has  been  in 

your  own  welfare?  (Check  one) 

20li  1 7 Very  much 

915  2 31  Pretty  much 

(36)  1208  l^Tc^IIot  so  much 

5U6  )t  1 9 Not  at  all 

35  o~  r~u.  ■. 


(37) 


(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this"  (Check  one) 


60 

1 

2 Not  at  all  strongly 

2h2 

2" 

9 Not  so  strongly 

1113 

3" 

36  Fairly  strongly 

lhh9 

h" 

50~Very  strongly 

hit  0 Tt'.  A 


18*  (a)  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  Army  gives  a man  a chance  to  show 

what  he  can  do*7  (Check  one) 


(Col.) 

4 

4 

p 

128 

1 

b A very  good  chance 

671 

2“ 

23  A fairly  good  chance 

lb76 

3 5l  Not  much  of  a chance 

(38) 

513 

b" 

18  No  chance  at  all 

98 

r 

T" Undecided 

22 

0" 

"“T~n.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this’  (Check  one) 

60  1 2 Hot  at  all  strongly 

17?  2 6 Not  so  strongly 

(39)  891  3 31  Fairly  strongly 

1733  l $9  Very  strongly 

U5  o 5~k.  a. 

19.  (a)  In  general,  how  well  do  you  think  the  Array  is  run?  (Check  one) 

175  1 6 It  is  run  very  well 

1181  2^T7Tj[t  is  run  pretty  well 
(bO)  871  3 3*3  It  is  not  run  so  well 

515  b IH~ It  i3  run  very  poorly 
lbO  S 5"” LJndecided 

26  0 Tjj.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

7 S 1 3 Not  at  all  strongly 

2U6  2 6 Hot  so  strongly 

(bl)  llb2  3 39  Fairly  strongly 

1393  b b6  Very  strongly 

52  0 r £~N.  A. 

20.  (a)  "/hat  do  you  think  of  discipline  in  the  Army?  (Check  one) 

b3?  1 13  It's  too  strict  but  most  of  it  is  necessary 

177b  2 6l  It* s too  strict  and  a lot  of  it  is  unnecessary 

(b2)  559  3 It*  s about  right 

108  b Fit's  not  strict  enough 

32  0 1 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

53  1 2 Mot  at  all  strongly 

186  2 6 Not  so  strongly 

(b3)  861  3 3*3  Fairly  strongly 

1762  b 60  Very  strongly 

b6  0 2 N.  A. 


21.  Do  you  think  the  Army  pays  too  much  attention,  too  little,  or  about 
the  right  amount  of  attention  to  inspections  ind  "spit  and  polish"? 
(Check  one) 


I8b9 

1 

6b  Too  much  attention 

898 

2“ 

31  About  the  right  amount 

122 

3“ 

b Too  little  attention 

39 

0" 

r n • a • 

- 6 - 


(Col.) 


Do  you  think  the  Army  pays  too  much  attention,  too  little,  o t about 

the  right  amount  of  attention  to  military  courtesy?  (Check  one) 

.1  ■* 

ff  ,3 

1553  1 56  Too  much  attention 

1173  2 60  About  the  right  amount 

156  3 5” Too  little  attention 

26  0 1 N.  A. 


(a)  Did  your  officers  use  their  rank  in  ways  that  seemed  unnecessary 
to  you?  (Check  one) 

292  1 10  Yes,  always 

10!i5  2 36  Yes,  usually 

335  3 12 Undecided 

593  6 36  No , not  very  often 

218  5 T~ No,  almost  never 

25  0 r*N.  A. 


How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

1 5 Not  at  all  strongly 

2 11  Not so  strongly 

3 33  Fairly  strongly 

6 69  Very  strongly 


72  0 


N.  A. 


Since  you  have  been  in  the  Army,  have  you  ever  been  punished  for 
breaking  rules  or  regulations?  (Check  one) 


1678 

1 

58  Ho,  never 

1028 

2 35  Yes,  once  or 

twice 

166 

3 

5 Yes,  several 

times 

61 

6" 

I- Yes,  quite  a 

few  times 

15 

0 

1 N.  A. 

Do  you  think  when  you  are  discharged  you  will  go  back  to  civilian 
life  vdth  a favorable  or  unfavorable  attitude  toward  the  Army? 

(Cl^ck  one"' 

1 10  Very  favorable 

2 lB  Fairly  favorable 

3 35” About  50-50 

6 16  Fairly  unfavorable 
5 26  Very  unfavorable 

0 1 H.  A. 


How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

1 3 Not  at  all  strongly 

2 6 Not  so  strongly 

3 32  Fairly  strongly 

6 '56  Very  strongly 

0 1 N.  i\  • 
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26.  (a)  The  Army  has  set  up  an  Ins pec tor -General  system  (the  I.G.  or  \ir 

Inspector)  to  handle  complaints  from  enlisted  men. 

(Col.)  How  well  do  you  think  this  system  actually  works?  (Check  one) 

ft  !■> 

317  1 11  Very  well 

795  2 27  Fairly  well 

7hk  3 25  Not  so  v/ell 

(51)  li°8  L 17  Hot  at  all  well 
509  5 18 Undecided 

US  0 T*M.  a. 


(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

19h  1 7 Not  at  all  strongly 

292  2 10  Not  so  strongly 

(52)  887  3 31  Fairly  strongly 

1377  U hi  Very  strongly 

158  0 5 !'J . A . 


27*  Have  you  ever  taken  a problem  or  complaint  to  the  Inspector-General 
(the  I.G.  or  Air  Inspector)?  (Check  one) 

57U  1 20  Yes 

(53)  230U  2 79  Ho 

30  0 TjJ.  a. 

26.  Have  you  ever  felt  like  talcing  a problem  or  complaint  to  the  Inspector- 
General  (the  I.G.  or  Air  Inspector),  but  then  decided  not  to  do  so? 
(Check  one) 

1680  1 58  Ho 

(5U)  1158  2 Iif1'  Yes  ('.Thy  did  you  decide  not  to? 

70  0 Tn.  a. 


29.  In  general,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Army  Score  Card  wian  (the  point 


system)? 

(Check  one) 

392  1 

111  It  is  very  good 

(55) 

1169  2 

HO  " It  is  fairly  good 

70h  T 

ih  It  is  not  so  good 

U86  IT 

17  It  is  not  good  at  all 

120 

5 Hi  don*  t know  enough  about  it  to  say 

37 

0 1 N.  A 

• 

30 


(Col.) 

(56) 


(a)  In  your  opinion,  is  the  Army  Score  Card  Plan  (the  point  system) 
being  carried  out  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be?  (Check  one) 

J % 

l63h  1 $6  Yes,  I think  it  is  being  carried  out  the  way  it  was 

supposed ' to  be 

9U5  2 33  No,  I don't  think  it  is  being  carried  out  the  way  it  was 

supposed  to  be 


275  3 91  don't  know  enough  about  the  plan  to  say 

0 2 N • A • 


(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

1283  1 hU  Very  strongly 

(57)  ll60  2 ' UO  Fairly  strongly 
327  3 11  Not  strongly 

138  0 51;.  a. 


31.  Here  are  four  statements  of  opinion  about  the  point  system.  Check  the 
one  which  comes  closest  to  your  opinion. 


(58) 


?0li  1 31  The  point  system  itself  was  a good  idea,  and  the  Army 

is  carrying  it  out  well 

823  2 28  The  point  system  itself  was  a good  idea,  but  the  Army 

is  carrying  it  out  badly 

613  3 21  The  point  system  itself  was  not  a good  idea,  but  the 

Army  is  carrying  it  out  well 

278  10  The  point  system  itself  was  not  a good  idea,  and  the 

Army  is  carrying  it  out  badly 


220  5 8 I don't  know  enough  about  it  to  say 

70  0 S"N.  A. 


32. 

In  your  opinion, 
of  enlisted  men? 

how  hard  is  the  Army  trying  to  speed  up  the  discharge 
(Check  one) 

83h 

1 

29  The 

Army  is 

trying  its  best 

(59) 

1686 

2' 

58  The 

Army  is 

trying  some,  but  not  hard  enough 

353 

3' 

12  The 

Army  is 

hardly  trying  at  all 

35 

0* 

1 V 

■A-  i;  • . 

i • 

33*  If  you  have  any  comments  about  the  Army's  discharge  plans,  please 
write  them  here. 


PART  III 


HERE  ARE  SOME  STATEMENTS  ABOUT  ARLIY  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  AND  THEIR 
ENFORCEMENT.  FOR  EACH  STATE! ENT,  CHECK  THE  ANSWER  THAT  BEST  SHO'.TS 
HOV;  CLOSELY  YOU  AGREE  V.'ITH  IT. 


3H.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

(Col.)  "A  person  should  obey  only  those  Army  i ies  and  regulations  which 

seem  reasonable."  (Check  one) 

ft  % 

376  6 13  Strongly  agree 

818  7 29" Agree 

(18)  305  8 16  Undecided 

1067  9 37  Disagree 

30ij  11  10  Strongly  disagree 

38  12  1 N.  A. 


(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question^  (Check  one) 

266  6 9 Very  hard 

509  7 l8  Fairly  hard 

(19)  796  8 ' 27  Not  so  hard 

1292  9 CITflot  hard  at  all 

U5  12  Tjh  A. 


35.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"It  is  all  right  to  get  around  Army  rules  and  regulations,  if 
you  don’t  actually  break  them."  (Check  one) 

1*21  6 lit  Strongly  agree 

1293  73r:Agree 
(20)  hh7  8 ' 1?  Undecided 
570  9 20  Disagree 

127  11  Li  Strongly  disagree 

50  1*^  2 N . A . 


(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

192  6 7 Arery  hard 

H86  7 17  Fairly  hard 

(21)  9h3  6 32  Not  so  hard 

1219  9 h2  Not  hard  at  all 

68  12  T N.  A. 
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36. 

(Col.) 


(2?) 


(23) 


3?. 


(21) 


(25) 

38. 


(26) 


(27) 


(a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"Courts  martial  decisions  are  always  fair."  (Check  one) 

# % 

69  6 2 Strongly  agree 

289  7 10  Agree 

668  8 23  Undecided 

1070  9 2 J Disagree 

760  11  26  Strongly  disagree 
52  12 2 K.  A. 


(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

152  6 5 Very  hard 

271  7 9 Fairly  hard 

75U  8 26  Not  so  hard 

I6I4.6  9 fT  Not  hard  at  all 

85  12 3 N.  A. 


(a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"It  is  all  right  for  a person  to  break  Army  rules  if  he  doesn't  get  caught. 
(Check  one) 

175  6 6 Strongly  agree 

1*35  7'  l'j?  Agree 
292  8 10  Undecided 

11*1*8  9 50  Disagree 

517  11  lF  Strongly  disagree 
1*1  12 1 H.  A. 


(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

118  6 6 Very  hard 

22 7 7 T Fairly  hard 

83O  8 28  Not  so  hard 

1679  9 5F  Not  hard  at  all 
51*  12 2 N.  A. 


(a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"In  courts  martial,  an  enlisted  man  will  receive  as  fair  treatment  as  an 
officer,"  ('Check  one) 

175  6 6 Strongly  agree 

5lli  7 ' l"8  Agree 

61*9  8 22  Undecided 

83I*  9 29  Disagree 

686  11  23  Strongly  disagree 

50  12 2 W.  A. 


(b)  Hot;  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

161*  6 6 Vevy  hard 

279  7 9 Fairly  hard 

725  8 25  Wot  so  hard 

1656  9 5>7  Not  hard  at  all 


119  6 U Very  hard 

2 US  7 5 Fairly  hard 

(29)  768  8 26  Not  so  hard 

1720  9 59~ Mot  hard  at  all 

53  12  2 N. 


UO.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"It  is  difficult  to  break  Army  rules  and  keep  your  self-respect." 
(Check  one) 

295  6 10  Strongly  agree 

912  7 5 1 Agree 

(30)  U62  8 16” Undecided 

856  9 30  Disagree 

33U  11  11  Strongly  disagree 

U9  12  2 M. 


(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

117  6 U Very  hard 

336  7 12 " Fairly  hard 

(31)  912  8 31  Not  so  hard 

lU6l  9 50“ Not  hard  at  all 

82  12 3JJ.  A. 

hi.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"Soldiers  who  break  Army  rules  and  regulations  are  nearly  always 
caught  and  punished."  (Check  one) 

266  6 9 Strongly  agree 

10U6  7 36  Agree 

(32)  2U0  8 8 Undecided 

9U3  9 32  Disagree 

369  11  13  Strongly  disagree 

UU  12  2 N.  A. 

(b)  How  hard  was  it  for  you  to  answer  this  question?  (Check  one) 

60  6 2 Very  hard 

(33)  211  7 1 Fairly  hard 

967  8 33  Not  so  hard 

1612  9 56  Not  hard  at  all 

58  12  5“N.  A. 
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PART  IV 


THE  FOLLO'.TING  STATEMENTS  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  ABOUT  THE  RELATIONS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  7ITH  RUSSIA.  DO  YOU  AGREE  OR  DISAGREE  V/ITH  THEM? 

L2.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

(Col.)  "It  is  very  important  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 

Russia,  and  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  do  so." 

4 % 

201*3  6 70  Agree 

L5L  7 IS  Disagree 
( 3L)  358  8 12  Undecided 

53  12  2 N.  A. 

(b)  Hew  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

92  6 3 Not  at  all  strongly 

172  7 6 Not  so  strongly 

(35)  770  8 26  Fairly  strongly 

17oli  9 6l  Very  strongly 

liO  12  1*  N.  A. 

L3*  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  vn.th  this  statement? 

"It  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
Russia,  but  not  so  important  that  we  should  make  too  many 
concessions  to  her." 

21*38  6 8L  Agree 

(36)  165  7 5 Disagree 

251  8 9 Undecided 

51*  12  2 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

63  6 2 Not  at  all  strongly 

116  7 1*  Not  so  strongly 

(37)  728  8 25  Fairly  strongly 

1898  9 65  Very  strongly 

103  12  h N.  A. 

LL.  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  this  statement? 

"If  Russia  wants  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  we 
shouldn't  discourage  her,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  make  any  special  effort  to  be  friendly." 

12u3  6 1*3  Agree 

(38)  1320  7 8?  Disagree 

286  8 10  Undecided 

59  12  2 N.  A. 

(b)  How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

63  6 2 Not  at  all  strongly 

ILL  7 5 Not  so  strongly 

(39)  1012  8 35  Fairly  strongly 

1575  9 5TTVery  strongly 

11L  12  Li’ll.  A. 
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b5»  (a)  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  -.dth  this  statement? 


(Col.) 

"We  shall  be  better  off  if  re  have  just  as  little  as 

possible  to  do  with  Hussia." 

4 

% 

576 

6 20  Agree 

1903 

7 65""  Disagree 

OiO) 

366 

8 Tj  “Undecided 

61 

12  2“n.  A. 

(b) 

How  strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

72 

6 2 Mot  at  all  strongly 

153 

7 5"" Not  so  strongly 

Oil) 

912 

8 32  Fairly  strongly 

1637 

9 55” Very  strongly 

13b 

12  5 N.  A. 

b6. 

(a) 

With  which  one  of  these  statements  concerning  post-war 
relations  wi th  Russia  do  you  come  closest  to  agreeing? 

(check  only  one) 

580 

6_ 

20  "It  is  very  important  to  keep  on  friendly  terras  with 
Russia,  and  we  should  make  every  possible  effort  to 
do  so." 

(U2) 

1 533 

7_ 

53  "It  is  important  for  the  U.S.  to  be  on  friendly  terms 

with  Russia,  but  not  so  important  that  we  should  make 
too  many  concessions  to  her." 

637 

8_ 

15  "If  Russia  wants  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  we 
shouldn't  discourage  her,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  make  any  special  effort  to  be  friendly." 

15b 

9_ 

5 "We  shall  be  better  off  if  we  have  just  as  little  as 
possible  to  do  with  Russia." 

107 

11 

b Don’t  know 

97 

12“ 

3_N.  A. 

(b) 

How 

strongly  do  you  feel  about  this?  (Check  one) 

35 

6 

1 Not  at  all  strongly 

(b3) 

105 

7" 

b Not  so  strongly 

876 

8" 

30  Fairly  strongly 

1773 

9” 

61  Very  strongly 

121 

12“ 

6 A* 

- 1 b - 


PART  V 


b7.  The  Army  is  interested  in  finding  out  about  the  way  soldiers  feel 
about  different  things.  Answer  these  questions  carefully,  even 
though  some  of  them  may  sound  strange  to  you.  If  you  think  a 
statement  is  true,  place  a check  before  the  answer  TRUE,  like  this: 

\/  TRUE.  If1  you  think  it  is  false,  place  a check  before  the 

FALSE.” 


CARD  III 

(Col.) 

1. 

The  more  a man  is  able  and  willing 

1 

2 

(7) 

to  work  hard,  the  better  chance  he 

73 

25 

2 

has  of  succeeding. 

2116  TRUE 

730  FALSE 

62 

(8) 

2. 

My  vray  of  doing  things  is  apt  to 

63 

35 

2 

be  misunderstood  by  others . 

1829  TRUE 

1016  FALSE 

63 

(9) 

3. 

I find  it  hard  to  make  talk  when 

35 

63 

2 

I meet  new  people. 

1008  TRUE 

1831  FALSE 

69 

(10) 

b. 

After  being  caught  in  a mistake, 
it  is  hard  to  do  good  work  for 

29 

69 

2 

a while. 

828  TRUE 

2016  FALSE 

6b 

(ID 

5. 

My  judgment  is  better  than  it 

61 

3b 

5 

ever  was. 

1777  TRUE 

1001  FALSE 

130 

37 

60 

3 

(12) 

6. 

I wish  I were  not  so  shy. 

106b  TRUE 

17bl  FALSE 

103 

61 

3b 

5 

(13) 

7. 

I am  a good  mixer. 

1767  TRUE 

1005  FALSE 

136 

5b 

b2 

b 

(lb) 

8. 

It  is  easy  to  express  one's  ideas. 

1562  TRUE 

1235  FALSE 

111 

(15) 

9. 

I have  met  problems  so  full  of 
possibilities  that  I have  been  un- 

66 

31 

3 

able  to  make  up  my  mind  about  them. 1915  TRUE 

899  FALSE 

9b 

(16) 

10. 

It  takes  a lot  of  argument  to  con- 

59 

37 

b 

vince  most  people  of  the  truth. 

1721  TRUE 

1078  FALSE 

109 

76 

21 

3 

(17) 

11. 

I do  not  like  everyone  I know. 

2225  TRUE 

597  FALSE 

66 

(18) 

12. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  the  right 

b7 

b9 

b 

thing  at  the  right  time. 

1361  TRUE 

lbbl  FALSE 

106 

(19) 

13. 

I think  that  I feel  more  in- 

36 

58 

6 

tensely  than  most  people  do. 

10b9  TRUE 

1695  FALSE 

lob 

(20) 

lb. 

I dream  frequently  about  things 

b2 

5b 

b 

that  are  best  kept  to  myself. 

1210  TRUE 

1575  FALSE 

123 

(21) 

15. 

I do  not  read  every  editorial  in 

85 

12 

3 

the  newspaper  every  day. 

2b7 9 TRUE 

3b3  FALSE 

86 
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(Col.) 

1 

2 

3 

(22) 

16. 

One  can  usually  keep  cool  in 

67 

29 

1 

4 

important  situations. 

1936  TRUE 

859  FALSE 

111 

JJ.A. 

25 

70 

5 

(23) 

17. 

I am  sure  I am  being  talked  about. 

, 736  TRUE 

2036  FALSE 

136 

JJ.A. 

(2b) 

13. 

At  times  my  thoughts  have  raced 
ahead  faster  than  I could  speak 

75 

21 

b 

them. 

2173  TRUE 

62h  FALSE 

111 

JJ.  A. 

(25) 

19. 

At  times  I have  a strong  urge  to 

36 

60 

t 

4 

do  something  harmful  or  shocking. 

10bl  TRUE 

1752  FALSE 

115 

JI.A. 

(26) 

20. 

It  is  easy  to  get  one's  oivn  way 

25 

70 

5 

in  most  situations. 

713  TRUE 

2050  FALSE 

llqO 

JJ.A. 

(27) 

21. 

I have  at  times  stood  in  the  way 
of  people  who  were  trying  to  do 

something*  not  because  it  amounted 

to  much  but  because  of  the  prin- 

b6 

50 

b 

ciple  of  the  thing. 

132b  TRUE 

lli58  FALSE 

126 

JJ.A. 

(26) 

22. 

I work  under  a great  deal  of 

33 

63 

b 

tension. 

953  TRUE 

1826  FALSE 

129 

JJ.A. 

(29) 

23. 

I seem  to  be  about  as  capable  and 

8b 

12 

b 

smart  as  most  others  around  me. 

2b33  TRUE 

351  false 

12b 

JJ.A, 

38 

57 

5 

(30) 

2b. 

It  is  easy  to  ignore  criticism. 

1112  TRUE 

1667  FALSE 

129 

JJ.A- 

(31) 

25. 

I like  to  know  some  important 
people  because  it  makes  me  feel 

30 

66 

b 

important. 

870  TRUE 

1909  FALSE 

129 

JI.A. 

(32) 

26. 

My  conduct  is  largely  controlled 

50 

b6 

b 

by  the  customs  of  those  about  me. 

lbb3  TRUE 

13U3  false 

122 

JJ.A. 

(33) 

27. 

At  times  I feel  like  smashing 

bb 

52 

b 

things. 

1262  TRUE 

1518  FALSE 

128 

JJ.A. 

(3b) 

28. 

It  is  easy  to  act  naturally  in 

77 

18 

5 

a group. 

2235  TRUE 

532  FALSE 

lbl 

JJ.A. 

(35) 

29. 

At  times  I feel  that  I can  make 
up  my  mind  with  unusually  great 

76 

17 

5 

ease. 

2273  TRUE 

b99  FALSE 

136 

JJ.A. 

(36) 

30. 

'.Then  I get  bored  I like  to 

52 

b3 

5 

stir  up  some  excitement. 

1513  TRUE 

1260  FALSE 

135 

JT*A. 

66 

29 

5 

(37) 

31. 

I do  not  always  tell  the  truth. 

1929  TRUE 

8U6  FALSE 

133 

JJ.A. 

(36) 

32. 

It  is  hard  to  bring  one's  self 

51 

b3 

6 

to  confide  in  others. 

lb88  TRUE 

1251  false 

16? 

N.A. 

- 16  - 


" 


n — 

* (Col.) 

* tt 

1 

2 

3 

(39) 

33. 

I am  sure  I get  a raw  deal 

16 

79 

5 

from  life. 

1*63  TRUE 

2287  FALSE 

153 

N.A. 

(1*0) 

31*. 

I usually  feel  that  life  is 

88 

8 

1* 

•worth  while. 

2556  TRUE 

225  FALSE 

127 

N.A. 

(111) 

35. 

’.Then  in  a group  of  people  I have 
trouble  thinking  of  the  right 

38 

58 

1* 

things  to  talk  about. 

1102  TRUE 

1688  FALSE 

118 

N.A. 

(U2) 

36. 

It  is  hard  to  do  your  best  when 

59 

37 

1* 

people  are  watching  you. 

1721*  TRUE 

1070  FALSE 

111* 

N.A. 

# 

83 

13 

1* 

(13) 

[ i 

37. 

At  times  I feel  like  swearing. 

2399  TRUE 

386  FALSE 

123 

_N.A. 

27 

68 

5 

(liU) 

38. 

I brood  a great  deal. 

776  TRUE 

1975  FALSE 

157 

N.A. 

(W) 

39. 

I have  never  felt  better  in  my 

21* 

72 

1* 

life  than  I do  now. 

695  TRUE 

2081*  FALSE 

129 

N.A. 

(U6) 

1*0. 

It  is  easy  to  get  along  with 

80 

16 

1* 

people. 

2319  TRUE 

1*51*  FALSE 

135 

N.A. 

(1*7) 

hi. 

I find  it  hard  to  keep  my  mind 

23 

63 

1* 

on  a task  or  job. 

810  TRUE 

1976  FALSE 

122 

N.A. 

(1*8) 

1*2. 

I would  rather  win  than  lose 

82 

13 

5 

in  a game. 

2381*  TRUE 

372  FALSE 

152 

N.A. 

(19) 

1*3. 

I have  periods  in  which  I feel 
unusually  cheerful  without  any 

71* 

21 

5 

special  reason. 

2159  TRUE 

609  FALSE 

11*0 

N.A. 

(50) 

1*1*. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  as  though  you 

50 

1*1* 

6 

had  a world  of  self-confidence. 

11*61*  TRUE 

1268  FALSE 

176 

_N.A. 

(51) 

1*5. 

I sometimes  keep  on  at  a thing 
until  others  lose  their  oatience 

52 

1*3 

5 

with  me. 

11*97  TRUE 

1256  FALSE 

155 

_N.A. 

20 

71* 

6 

(52) 

1 16. 

I am  an  important  person. 

573  TRUE 

2133  FALSE 

192 

N.A. 

(53) 

1*7. 

VThat  others  think  of  me  does 

1*9 

1*6 

5 

not  bother  me. 

11*15  TRUE 

1336  FALSE 

157 

_N.A. 

(51*) 

1*8. 

3o  many  people  do  things  well 
that  it  is  easy  to  become 

3'* 

61 

5 

discouraged. 

981  TRUE 

1772  FALSE 

155 

N.A. 

(55) 

1*9. 

Once  in  a while  I laugh  at  a 

88 

7 

5 

dirty  joke. 

2550  TRUE 

211  FALSE 

11*7 

N.A. 

- 17  - 
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1 


2 


3 


(Col.) 


(56) 

50. 

Sometimes  without  ar$r  reason  or 
even  when  things  are  going  wrong 

I feel  excitedly  happy,  "on  too 

55 

bO 

5 

- . : - 

of  the  world." 

1601  TRUE 

1151  false 

156 

_N.A. 

(57) 

51. 

I have  difficulty  in  starting 

35 

60 

5 

■ * 

to  do  things. 

1012  TRUE 

17b3  FALSE 

153 

./!  . 

(58) 

52. 

It  is  hard  not  to  be  self- 

57 

37 

6 

„ . . .. 

consci ous . 

1671  TRUE 

1067  FALSE 

170 

_N.A. 

(59) 

53. 

Criticism  or  scolding  hurts 

12 

52 

6 

me  terribly. 

1210  TRUE 

1521  FALSE 

177 

11. A. 

(60) 

51. 

Gone  people  are  so  l>ossy  that 

I feel  like  doing  the  opposite 

of  what  they  request,  even  though 

61 

33 

6 

I know  they  are  right. 

1782  TRUE 

96b  FALSE 

162 

_N.A. 

(61) 

55. 

I am  certainly  lacking  in  self- 

21 

71 

5 

confidence  . 

683  TRUE 

2072  FALSE 

153 

_NSA. 

(62) 

56. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  people  from 

5o 

b5 

5 

taking  advantage  of  you. 

lh5b  TRUE 

1311  FALSE 

lb  3 

_N.A. 

(63) 

57. 

Once  in  a while  I put  off  until 

83 

13 

b 

tomorrow  -what  I ought  to  do  today.  2399  TRUE 

385  FALSE 

12b 

I . » » 

(6UT 

58. 

I am  easily  downed  in  an  argu- 

18 

77 

5 

ment. 

52  b TRUE 

2233  false 

151. 

N..  . 

(65) 

59. 

Once  in  a while  I tliink  of 

56 

33 

6 

things  too  bad  to  talk  about. 

1631  TRUE 

1115  F.ALSE 

l6r_ 

I. . . 

(66) 

60. 

It  is  easy  to  lose  confidence 

b 9 

6 

in  one’s  self. 

1317  TRUE 

1 U32  FALSE 

159 

N.A. 

hi 

b8 

5 

(67) 

61. 

I do  not  mind  being  made  fun  of. 

1371  TRUE 

1392  FALSE 

lb5 

_N.A. 

89 

6 

5 

(68) 

62. 

I get  angry  sometimes. 

25r9  TRUE 

185  FALSE 

13b 

_N.A. 

(69) 

63. 

I at  liked  by  most  people  who 

38 

6 

6 

know  me. 

2555  TRUE 

178  FALSE 

175 

N . 

75 

20 

e 

(70) 

6b. 

I gossip  a little  at  times. 

2178  TRUE 

576  FALSE 

i£_ 

_N.A. 

(71) 

65. 

If  I could  get  into  a movie  'with- 
out paying  and  be  sure  I was  not 

b5 

50 

5 

seen  I would  probably  do  it. 

129b  TRUE 

lb66  FALSE 

lb8 

_N.A. 

(72) 

66. 

It  would  be  better  if  almost  all 

7 

88 

5 

lavas  were  thrown  away. 

213  TRUE 

2560  FALSE 

135 

N.A. 

- 18  - 
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MILITARY  INSTALLATIONS  AND  UNITS  INCLUDED  H!  SAMPLE 


Army  Ground  Forces 

Army  Air 

Force 

Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

Hammer 

Field 

119th  Inf  Reg 

161 

B Sqd 

108 

59th  Ord  Op 

7l* 

A Sqd  Admin  & B Sqd 

802nd  Repl  Dep 

185 

radar  and-  radio 

1156th  Eng 

39 

operators 

125 

117th  Inf  Reg 

55 

E Sqd  Ground  Crew 

3U6 

120th  Inf  Reg 

98 

90th  Chem  Mortar  En 

123 

Maxwell  Field 

15th  Armed  Gp 

506th  M P Det 

ll*l 

113 

X Sec  of  Squadrons 

A,  n,  A2,  B,  Bl, 
C,  Cl,  C2,  C3,  E, 
0,  S,  Q 

731 

Fort  Bragg,  IJ.  C. 

13th  / ir  Borne  Div 

1*65 

l*i*2nd  FA  Gp 

11*8 

Li  arch  Field 

80l*th  Repl  Bn  ) 

782nd  Arm  Bn  ) 

155 

Ground  Crews 

233 

1st  Army  HO  Co 

19 

Returnees 

117 

27th  Det  Hq  Spect 

3rd  Cav  Recon  Sqd 

26 

31 

Flying  Personnel 
Miscellaneous 

161 

11*6 

Army  Service  Forces 

lotal  Questionnaires  col- 

Fort  Jackson,  S.  C, 

lected 

5,835 

MP  Det  A 

5U 

Fers  Repl  Depot 

87 

Rehab  Center 

1*7 

Note : A few  of  the  returned  ques- 

ll*58th  POV  Det 

1*5 

tionnaires  were 

either 

illegible  or  toe 

> incomplete 

Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

to  be  usable  so 

that  the 

final  number  of 

usable 

MP  & Sta  Comp  Det 

21*8 

questionnaires  was  5,810 

Separation  Center 

118 

(2908  A's;  2902 

B's). 

Beale  Field 

Hdq  Det  Prd 

385 

Prd  Cadre 

92 

Perm  Party 

160 

Hdq  Det  SCU 

11*2 

Sep  Center  Co  A 

100 

ASF  Hospital 

7l* 

Sep  Center  kess  Co 

ll*2 

3rd  Bn  Prd 

228 

K7  Det 

51* 

HP  Det 

29 
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EJTRCDUCTORY  TALK  (SPIEL)  USED  BY  CLASS  LEADERS 


The  Research  Branch  of  the  War  Department,  located  in  Washington, 
has  been  getting  the  opinions  of  EM  and  officers  for  several  years 
on  a wide  variety  of  subjects  and  problems.  The  information  that 
is  obtained  in  this  manner  is  used  by  the  brass  hats  in  making 
more  intelligent  decisions — decisions  which  affect  all  of  us  as 
long  as  we're  still  in  the  Army. 

Today  we're  interested  in  getting  your  ideas  on  certain  things  but 
before  passing  out  the  questionnaires  there  are  a few  points  I'd 
like  to  make  clear. 

First — this  is  not  a test  or  examination;  there  are  no  wrong  or 
right  answers.  We  just  want  your  honest  opinion. 

Second — do  not  put  your  name  or  serial  number  anywhere  on  the 
questionnaire.  Nobody  on  this  base  (or  camp)  will  ever  see  these 
filled-out  questionnaires  nor  is  there  any  way  for  anybody  to 
identify  you  with  what  you  have  written. 

Some  of  the  questions  are  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  asks  how 
you  feel  about  a certain  thing;  the  second  part  asks  how  strongly 
you  feel  about  it.  It  is  very  important  that  both  parts  of  such 
questions  be  answered— do  not  skip  anything  l 

Certain  of  the  questions  may  sound  a little  silly  to  you.  However, 
they  have  been  developed  over  a period  of  time  by  the  Adjutant 
General's  Office  through  interviewing  thousands  of  soldiers  and 
they  all  have  a definite  purpose  in  providing  very  helpful  infor- 
mation . 

Take  as  long  as  you  like  with  the  questionnaire;  there  is  no  time 
limit.  Should  you  have  a question  just  raise  your  hand  and  I'll 
be  glad  to  try  and  answer  it  for  you.  But  before  turning  in  your 
questionnaire  check  through  it  and  make  very  sure  you  have  answered 
every  question. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  CLASS  LEADERS 


The  job  of  acting  as  "class  leader"  for  a group  filling  out  an  opinion 
questionnaire  will  probably  be  different  from  anything  you  have  done  in 
the  military  service  or  civilian  life.  Experience  in  public  speaking, 
school -teaching,  military  instruction,  or  interviewing  are  all  helpful, 
but  the  purposes  here  are  different.  You  will  not  be  trying  to  teach 
anything,  and,  unlike  most  things  in  the  military  service,  your  success 
will  depend  not  on  giving  good  orders,  but  on  securing  the  voluntary  and 
willing  cooperation  of  the  men. 

As  class  leader  you  will  have  three  main  duties: 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  a feeling  of  interest,  confidence,  and 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  men. 

2.  To  convince  the  men  that  their  frank  and  honest  opinions  are  wanted 
— that  this  is  not  a test  and  not  a matter  of  facts  but  one  of 
opinions . 

3.  To  answer  questions  and  make  explanations,  without  in  any  way  in- 
fluencing a man’s  opinion. 


The  'Guide  to  Class  Leader's  Introductory  Talk'  is  designed  to  accomplish 
the  first  two  of  these  functions,  but  you  can't  depend  on  that  alone. 

Your  success  will  also  depend  on  knowing  how  to  handle  many  different 
situations  that  may  arise . 

1 . Establishing  and  Maintaining  Interest,  Confidence  and  Cooperation 
The  essential  things  here  are  to  do  everything  in  a friendly  way, 
and  to  convince  the  men  that  their  papers  will  not  be  identified 
or  held  against  them.  In  order  to  have  confidence  in  the  study 
and  to  be  willing  to  give  their  real  opinions,  they  need  to  know 
the  purposes  of  the  study,  how  the  plan  'works , what  is  done  with 
their  questionnaires,  and  whether  the  information  is  really  used 
after  it  is  obtained.  This  will  usually  be  accomplished  by  the 
prepared  introduction,  but  if  you  notice  that  some  point  is  not 
going  over,  or  that  the  men  are  suspicious,  you  should  deviate 
from  the  prepared  introduction  and  explain  or  emphasize  further. 

Hie  men's  confidence  will  also  depend  on  ycur  own  confidence  in 
the  survey. 

Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make  the  men  feel  at  ease. 

Keep  questionnaires  and  pencils  inconspicuous  until  time  to  give 
them  out. 

Smoking  helps  to  ease  tension,  and  it  should  be  allowed  if  at  all 
possible.  The  decision  is  up  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, but  he  will  usually  be  willing  to  allow  it  if  the  class  leader 
will  explain  that  smoking  is  a big  help  in  getting  the  job  done. 

If  a mess  hall  is  being  used,  the  Mess  Steward  will  usually  provide 
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saucers  for  ash  trays,  and  allow  smoking  on  condition  that  the  men 
use  the  ash  trays.  If  necessary,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  sur- 
vey can  help  to  get  permission  for  smoking.  If  smoking  cannot  be 
arranged  for,  it  is  well  to  tell  the  men  you  would  like  to  let  them 
smoke,  but  that  it  couldn't  be  arranged. 

When  the  classes  are  scheduled,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  all  the  men 
on  duty  time.  When,  as  sometimes  happens,  a whole  group  or  part  of 
the  men  have  to  be  taken  on  their  off-duty  time,  the  class  leader 
should  know  it  in  advance.  In  such  cases  it  is  naturally  harder 
to  get  the  men's  full  cooperation.  As  one  of  the  first  points  in 
the  'Guide  to  Class  Leader's  Introductory  Talk,'  a statement  some- 
thing like  the  following  should  be  made: 

' I understand  some  of  you  fellows  are  here  on  your  own 
free  time.  We  don't  like  to  ask  you  to  do  this  on  your 
own  time,  because  it's  military  business  and  should  be 
done  on  duty  time.  But  it  seems  it  couldn't  be  arranged 
any  other  way  in  this  case....  » 

2.  Convincing  the  Men  Ihat  Their  Opinion  is  W anted  This  may  sound 
simple,  but  actually  most  men  have  become  so  used  to  tests  and 
giving  the  right  facts,  that  the  idea  of  an  opinion  or  attitude 
study  doesn't  sink  in  very  fast.  Experience  has  shown  that  after 
the  'opinion'  idea  has  been  repeated  over  and  over,  some  men  will 
still  want  to  copy  from  the  next  man  or  give  what  they  think  are 
'right*  answers . If  many  men  do  this,  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
survey  is  defeated.  As  you  answer  questions  and  stroll  through 
the  class,  you  can  continue  to  emphasize  that  each  man's  own  in- 
dividual opinions  are  wanted. 

3.  Answering  Questions  and  Making  Explanations  It  is  easier  to  fall 
down  on  this  job  than  on  any  other  the  class  leader  has . Conceivably 
a class  leader  could  purposely  influence  a man  to  answer  in  a certain 
way,  but  that  isn't  nearly  as  likely  to  happen  as  that  the  class 
leader  will  influence  the  men  in  one  way  or  another  without  ever 
realizing  he  has  done  it.  This  can  be  done  by  the  way  something 

is  said,  or  by  what  is  left  unsaid,  just  as  much  as  by  what  the 
class  leader  actually  says.  Suppose,  for  example,  a man  is  an- 
swering the  questions,  What  branch  of  the  Army  do  you  think  most 
highly  of?'  and  he  asks  the  class  leader,  'What  is  the  Quarter- 
master Corps — -what  do  they  do?'  If  the  leader  replied  in  a slight- 
ing tone  of  voice,  'Ch,  they're  the  fellows  that  gave  you  those  mis- 
fitting clothes,’  the  man  ’would  not  have  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
Q.  M. 


In  other  words,  you  must  be  strictly  neutral  in  everything  you  say. 
Don't  suggest  answers  to  a man  (except  the  printed  check  list  in 
its  entirety),  and  don't  put  words  into  his  mouth.  Never  laugh  at 
a man's  question  or  seem  surprised  at  something  he  says  or  asks. 

You  can  define  a word  for  a man,  explain  how  the  question  is  set 
up,  explain  the  instructions,  or  call  his  attention  to  instructions 
he  overlooked,  but  don't  re-word  any  questions . This  principle  must 
be  followed  in  order  that  the  men  of  the  various  stations  and  outfits 
will  all  be  answering  the  same  questions,  rather  than  slightly  dif- 
ferent ones  at  each  place . It  is  surprising  how  just  reading  over 
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the  question  with  a man,  slowly  and  with  emphasis  in  the  right 
places,  will  make  it  clear  to  him.  'Just  say  what  you  think'  or 
'I  can't  tell  you  what  your  opinion  is'  are  good  answers  for  the 
man  who  wants  you  to  give  him  a hint  as  to  how  to  answer.  If  he 
doesn't  know,  he  can  always  check  or  write  in  'don't  know.' 


Other  Points  to  Remember 

1.  Never  refer  to  the  questionnaire  as  a test. 


2.  If  a man  cannot  read  or  write  enough  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire, 
excuse  him  from  the  group.  (Don't  announce  that  such  men  are  excused, 
but  watch  for  them  as  you  stroll  around  the  room.  Mark  a large  'X' 
across  the  front  of  questionnaires  that  have  been  started  by  these 
men,  and  turn  them  in  with  the  completed  ones.) 

3.  If  a man  absolutely  refuses  to  fill  out  the  questionnaire  and  if 
persuasion  fails,  excuse  him.  Do  this  as  quietly  as  possible  and 
merely  as  a means  of  eliminating  a disturbing  element,  rather  than 
as  an  act  of  discipline. 

U.  As  far  as  possible,  no  names  should  be  called  or  mentioned  in  the 
class.  Check  attendance  merely  by  number  of  men  present  from  a 
given  outfit.  Unless  attendance  is  very  poor  and  there  is  no 
other  way  to  check  on  those  absent,  do  not  allow  an  officer  or  non- 
com  to  call  the  roll.  If  a noncom  in  charge  of  a group  gives  you  a 
list  of  those  in  his  group,  thank  him,  and  then  tear  it  up  in  front 
of  the  men.  Sometimes  it  helps  to  create  confidence  if  the  men  see 
you  do  this. 

5>.  In  making  our  arrangements  for  the  classes,  we  specify  that  no 
officer  shall  be  present.  If  one  comes  in  and  hangs  around  the 
group,  you  should  explain  that  you  are  working  under  orders  that 
no  officer  be  present. 

6.  Remember  that  no  cne  is  allowed  to  see  the  questionnaires  after  they 
are  filled  in.  If  an  officer  should  come  in  and  ask  to  see  them,  ex- 
plain to  him  that  you  are  working  under  Department  of  Defense  orders 
not  to  let  anyone  see  them.  It  is  probably  a good  idea  for  the  class 
to  see  and  hear  you  do  this. 

7.  If  100  men  are  supposed  to  be  in  class  and  90  show  up,  don't  worry. 

But  if  only  60  show  up,  get  the  information  to  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  survey  as  soon  as  possible. 

8.  Groups  of  men  should  not  be  kept  vraiting  more  than  10  or  15  minutes. 

If  most  of  the  men  come  early,  or  if  some  are  late,  it  is .better  to 
give  the  introduction  to  those  present  and  get  them  started,  then 
take  the  late-comers  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  give  them  the  intro- 
duction separately.  While  you  are  giving  the  first  introduction  some- 
one should  bu  stationed  at  the  door  to  keep  out  late-comers. 

9.  If  a few  stragglers  from  one  group  are  still  writing  when  the  next 
group  arrives,  these  should  be  moved  to  a corner  of  the  room  and 
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the  new  group  brought  in.  The  'stragglers'  should  be  allowed  tc 
write  as  long  as  they  like. 

10.  As  each  man  finishes,  he  should  leave  the  room,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
those  still  writing.  If  the  person  in  charge  of  the  group  want  them 
to  march  back,  they  should  wait  outside;  otherwise  each  man  should  re- 

* turn  to  duty  as  he  finishes. 

11.  If  anyone  suggests  that  the  purpose  of  the 'background  questions'  is 
to  identify  the  man  who  filled  out  the  questionnaire,  tell  him  'No- 
body in  Washington  wants  or  needs  to  know  the  Darticular  individual 
who  filled  out  a questionnaire — checking  up  on  anybody  just  isn't 
the  purpose  of  the  survey.  I suppose  if  someone  wanted  t®  go  to  all 
the  trouble  involved,  they  could  figure  it  out  in  some  cases.  You'll 
just  have  to  take  my  word  that  that  won't  be  done.' 


STEPS  IN  THE  CLASS  LEADER’S  JOB 


1.  Become  thoroughly  familiar  with  each  questionnaire  form,  and  all  the 
questions  in  them. 

2.  Study  and  digest  the  'Instructions  for  Class  Leaders,'  so  that  you  will 
be  prepared  to  handle  any  situation  that  may  arise, 

3.  Learn  the  'Guide  to  Class  Leader's  Introductory  Talk'  well  enough  to 
be  able  to  read  it  clearly,  smoothly  and  informally  in  front  of  a 
group  of  50  or  more  soldiers.  Preferably  you  should  know  it  so  well 
that  you  can  'talk  it'  in  your  own  words.  (If  you  do  the  latter,  be 
sure  you  get  in  all  the  ideas  in  their  praper  order,  and  don't  add 
any.  This  is  important;  atherwise,  we  wouldn't  have  consistency 
between  classes.) 

ii.  Be  sure  you  have  a complete  schedule  of  the  groups  you  are  to  lead, 
giving  time  and  place  of  meeting,  exact  designation  of  outfits  to 
be  represented,  number  of  men  from  each  outfit,  and  a phone  number 
te  call  in  case  the  men  do  not  show  up  or  things  do  net  work  out  as 
planned. 

3.  Get  questionnaires  and  pencils  in  advance,  or  arrange  for  them. 

6.  Arrive  at  place  of  meeting  preferably  a half  hour  bef®re  scheduled 
time — in  any  case  not  less  than  15  minutes  before  time.  (Unit  officers 
frequently  m®ve  up  the  schedule  time,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 

men  get  there  on  time.  As  a result,  the  men  arrive  early.) 

7.  Find  out  if  sm®king  can  be  permitted,  and,  if  necessary,  arrange 
ash  trays. 

8.  Meet  the  men  as  they  come  in,  and  indicate  where  they  are  to  sit. 

(They  should  sit  as  close  together  as  possible  during  the  oral 
introduction,  then  spread  out  for  the  writing. ) 

9.  Find  out  from  the  men  whether  any  considerable  number  are  there  on 
off-duty  time.  If  s®,  make  a note  to  include  the  special  announce- 
ment in  the  'Guide  to  Class  Leader's  Introductory  Talk.' 
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10.  Count  the  men  to  see  if  the  expected  number  show  up  from  each  out- 
fit. 

11.  When  most  of  the  men  have  arrived,  give  informal  explanation  of  what 
the  meeting  is  about.  (See  'Guide  to  Class  Leader's  Introductory 
Talk;' ) 

12.  Give  out  pencils  and  questionnaires,  then  have  men  spread  out  for 
writing. 

13.  While  the  men  are  writing,  stroll  around  the  room  answering  questions, 
watching  for  men  who  are  having  difficulty,  and  preventing  in  a friend- 
ly way,  any  talking  or  looking  on  the  other  man's  paper.  In  doing  this 
be  sure  you  don't  appear  to  be  'snooping'  or  reading  their  answers. 

lh.  Make  an  announcement  reminding  the  men  to  check  back  and  look  over  their 
questionnaire  before  they  turn  in  their  papers. 

15.  Be  sure  to  keep  blank  questionnaires  separate  from  the  completed  ones. 

16.  Designate  a place  where  the  men  are  to  leave  their  questionnaires  and 
pencils  as  they  finish. 

17.  Thank  the  men  as  they  finish. 

18.  Fill  out  the  'Individual  Unit  and  Class  Record'  sheet  and  put  it  with 
the  completed  questionnaires  for  the  unit. 

19.  Turn  in  completed  questionnaires,  blank  questionnaires,  and  pencils  to 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  survey.  (You  are  held  responsible  for  the 
exact  number  of  questionnaires  furnished  you.) 

20.  Keep  notes  on  questions  frequently  misunderstood  or  points  often  raised 
by  the  men.  At  the  end  of  the  assignment  write  a brief  report  on  the 
class  record  sheet  giving  these  points  and  stating  your  own  judgment 

of  the  questions, criticisms  of  the  survey,  evaluation  of  the  methods 
used,  and  comments  on  the  conditions  under  which  it  w as  given  (this 
doesn't  have  to  be  long  or  formal — just  notes  on  your  impressions). 

21.  Return  all  questionnaires,  instructions,  and  other  materials  fur- 
nished you  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  study. 
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field  OFFICERS'  ORIENTATION  MATERIALS — WHY  ATTITUDE  RESEARCH 


The  purpose  of  conducting  attitude  research  in  the  military  services  is  to 
establish  an  upward  line  of  communication  to  provide  the  policy-maker  with 
objective  quantitative  facts;  policy-making  officers  need  no  longer  depend 
solely  on  hearsay  or  subjective  impressions  based  on  limited  observations. 
Top-level  commanders  and  chiefs -of-staff  agencies  charged  with  grave  re- 
sponsibilities for  plans  and  policies  have  wanted  available  to  them  rele- 
vant information  upon  which  realistic  decisions  could  and  should  be  based. 
An  extremely  valuable  element  in  this  information  has  been  a systematic 
knowledge  of  the  attitudes  and  reactions  of  the  men  and  officers  in  the 
lowest  echelons  who  are  directly  affected  by  decisions  made  at  the  highest 
echelons . 

As  one  of  the  largest  employers  of  the  nation's  manoower,  the  military 
services  have  since  19hl  made  effective  use  of  attitude  research  studies 
among  military  personnel. 

Attitude  research  is  obviously  not  a form  of  inspection.  Military  in- 
spection, which  describes  actual  conditions,  and  attitude  research  which 
reveals  men's  reactions  to  those  conditions — both  provide  important  in- 
formation for  realistic  planning. 

Attitude  research  studies  are  conducted  at  the  specific  request  of  staff 
agencies  or  commanders;  the  studies  are  designed  to  obtain  information 
needed  by  the  requesting  staff  agencies  or  commanders . As  a by-product, 
attitude  research  studies  provide  the  best  check  we  have  of  whether  the 
boys  who  write  letters  which  make  their  way  into  public  print  or  into  the 
halls  of  Congress  are  really  typical  of  soldiers  generally,  or  whether 
they  are  merely  an  unrepresentative  fringe  of  chronic  gripers.  In  general, 
the  staff  agencies  making  the  most  frequent  use  of  attitude  research  are 
those  agencies  which — 

— make  policies; 

— plan  programs ; 

— are  concerned  with  morale; 

— provide  services; 

— disseminate  information. 

With  regard  to  policy  matters,  for  example,  it  is  frequently  of  value  to 
determine : 

(1)  In  the  case  of  existing  policy— 

...do  the  officers  and  men  know  about 
it  and  understand  it? 

...are  they  in  sympathy  with  it? 

. . .do  they  feel  it  is  being  carried  out 
as  intended? 

(2)  In  the  case  of  proposed  policy — 

...what  is  likely  to  be  its  effect? 

. . .how  are  the  officers  and  men 
likely  to  react  to  it? 


r 


USE  OF  ATTITUDE  RESEARCH  DATA 

The  immediate  aim  of  attitude  and  opinion  research  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  to 
gather,  analyze,  interpret  and  deliver  facts — facts  which  furnish  sound  gui- 
dance for  policy  formation  to  the  staff  agency  or  commander  requesting  the 
study.  In  this  connection,  there  are  two  points  which  need  to  be  made  abso- 
lutely clear. 

In  the  first  place,  attitude  studies  are  not  a means  of  military  personnel 
voting  on  how  to  run  the  military  service.  Rather,  such  studies  are  an 
application  of  one  of  the  best  modern  personnel  procedures;  they  are  a means 
for  taking  some  important  factors  into  consideration  when  framing  certain 
policies  and  programs.  The  operational  problems  involved  in  maintaining, 
during  peacetime,  a modern  force  as  large  as  ours  are  numerous  and  complex. 

No  nation  has  ever  maintained  a military  force  in  these  numbers,  essentially 
on  a volunteer  basis,  in  peacetime.  It  is  a problem  new  in  all  history;  a 
problem  for  which  there  is  no  body  of  experience — no  blueprint  to  show  the 
proven  requirements  of  the  job.  Hence,  those  persons  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  development  of  certain  kinds  of  long-range  plans,  for 
a force  of  this  size,  have  found  it  useful  to  determine  rather  exactly,  on 
occasion,  just  what  ideas  were  prevailing.  And  it  remains  necessary  to  con- 
tinue this,  even  though  the  military  service  must  be  essentially  authoritarian 
in  many  respects.  To  maintain  absolute  authoritarianism  over  the  lives  of  the 
great  number  of  American  young  men  in  the  military  service  today  would  be  to 
negate,  completely,  our  professed  obligation  to  provide  these  men  in  the 
military  service  with  ’a  healthy  mental,  moral  and  social  climate  with  full 
opportunity  for  intellectual  and  civic  growth.' 

Obviously,  the  larger  the  military  organization  becomes,  the  harder  it  is  for 
those  officers  responsible  for  high-level  planning  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
reactions  of  military  personnel.  In  this  situation,  carefully  planned  and 
executed  scientific  attitude  research  studies  afford  higher  headquarters  a 
reliable  method  for  keeping  well  informed  about  the  ideas  prevailing  in  the 
large  and  widespread  military  population — as  well  informed  as  a good  company 
commander  can  be  as  a result  of  getting  around  in  his  unit  and  talking  and 
working  with  his  men. 

The  second  point  about  the  use  of  attitude  research  data  is  that  in  reporting 
the  findings  of  attitude  studies,  it  is  not  the  function  of  the  research  staff 
to  tell  any  staff  agency  how  to  run  its  job — the  facts  presented  in  research 
reports  are  simply  one  additional  aid  to  the  study  client  in  planning  oper- 
ations. The  study  client's  experience,  plus  his  knowledge  of  other  pertinent 
factors,  enables  him  to  fit  research  facts  into  his  planning  procedure. 

QUESTIONS  OFTEN  ASKED  a BOUT  ATTITUDE  RESEARCH 

'•rVrty  can't  I conduct  my  own  study?'  Any  one  can  ask  men  questions.  Scientific 
attitude  and  opinion  research  however,  is  much  more  than  the  simple  process  of 
counting  up  the  'yes'  or  the  'no'  replies  to  questions.  If  'prediction  poll- 
sters' can  go  'haywire'  on  technique  and  judgment,  how  can  the  completely  in- 
experienced, untrained  person  lacking  any  basis  of  scientific  judgment  in 
matters  statistical  and  psychological  expect  to  obtain  valid  results  by  con- 
ducting 'his  own  study?'  In  short,  no  one  has  yet  found  a way  to  circumvent 
the  axioms  of  the  'scientific  method,'  in  any  field  of  scientific  research. 

As  a field  of  specialized  social  science  research,  scientific  measurement 
of  attitudes  and  opinions  has  its  own  special  disciplines  and  techniques,  such 
as  interview  rapport,  question  bias  and  semantics,  sampling  statistics,  scaling 
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of  attitude  items,  analytical  methods  and  proper  design  of  controlled  experiments 
to  mention  only  a few. 

Furthermore,  if  attitude  research  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  to  yield  objective  re- 
sults, if  it  is  to  give  the  commands  dependable  information  upon  which  policy  de- 
cisions may  justifiably  be  based,  the  services  of  highly  skilled  and  thoroughly 
trained  research  technicians  who  are  recognized  experts  in  this  new  science  are 
required . 

In  the  Attitude  Research  Branch  no  report  on  a study  can  be  published  until  the 
analysis  of  the  data  which  is  to  be  presented  has  been  checked  and  rechecked  to 
insure  that  it  meets  the  professional  requirements  of  accuracy  and  dependability 
upon  which  Armed  Forces  research  clients  rely.  A single  failure  to  meet  these  ex- 
acting scientific  conditions  would  serve  to  discredit  the  professional  competence 
of  the  Attitude  Research  Branch  staff  and  of  all  their  future  work. 


*Why  was  I never  interviewed?*  Many  officers  and  men  ask  this  question — and  imply, 

thereby,  that  any  study  results  in  which  their  per- 
sonal reactions  were  not  included  cannot  be  truly  representative.  This  feeling  re- 
flects a failure  to  understand  a fundamental  concept  which  is  the  keystone  of 
scientific  statistical  sampling  techniques.  This  concept  is  analogous  to  the  fact 
that  a doctor  can  establish,  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy,  the  cell  count  of  a 
person's  entire  blood  stream  by  analyzing  a sample  of  only  a few  cubic  centimeters 
of  his  blood.  Similarly,  if  the  problem  for  a research  study  is  one  on  which  atti- 
tude and  opinion  research  techniques  are  applicable  it  is  not  necessary  to  inter- 
view all,  or  even  a large  proportion  of  the  military  personnel  in  the  United  States 
to  determine  their  attitudes  and  reactions. 

This  concept  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  accuracy  of  the  results  of  an  attitude 
research  study  depends  less  upon  the  number  of  men  interviewed  than  upon  the  repre- 
sentativeness of  the  sample  of  men  selected  to  be  interviewed.  Or,  stated  another 
way,  if  relatively  small  percentages  of  men  are  to  speak  for  the  many,  they  must  be 
scientifically  selected  so  as  to  be  representative  of  the  many.  If  this  condition 
is  satisfied,  the  results  will  closely  approximate  the  results  obtained  if  every 
man  were  surveyed.  To  meet  these  conditions  in  conducting  an  Armed  Force  study, 
every  effort  is  made  to  insure  that  the  cross-section  of  men  selected  to  answer 
questionnaires  is  in  every  respect  typical  of  the  particular  Armed  Force  population 
to  be  studied.  A cross-section  of  enlisted  men  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
is  so  drawn  to  give  proper  proportionate  representation  to  each  branch  of  the  Army. 
Cress-sectional  studies  may  also  be  made  of  a single  branch,  or  a Division,  or  any 
other  segment  of  the  military  population  desired.  The  number  of  men  included  in  a 
study,  in  each  instance,  is  made  sufficiently  large  so  that  statistically  reliable 
findings  will  be  obtained. 


'Do  attitude  research  studies  affect  morale?'  Commanding  officers,  who  have  some  of 
their  troops  included  in  the  sample  of  a study,  sometimes  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  research  studies  affect  the  morale  of  the  men  studied.  The  fact  is  that  all 
experimental  evidence  on  this  problem  indicates  that  filling  out  research  question- 
naires has  no  effect  on  men's  morale  one  way  or  the  other — morale  is  neither  raised 
nor  lowered  by  this  procedure. 


'Do  the  military  services  usethe  same  attitude 
research  techniques  as  do  commercial  polling 
agencies'!*1 


agencies  polling  the  civilian  population.  With 
ever,  there  are  important  differences. 


In  a very  general  way,  the  pro- 
cedures for  condi.cting  attitude 
research  in  the  Armed  Forces 
parallel  those  used  by  commercial 
regard  to  specific  techniques,  how- 


Questionnaire  administration  With  fevf  exceptions,  commercial  polling  agencies 

place  primary  dependence  upon  having  personal  inter- 
viewers ask  thoir  respondents  questions  from  a prepared  questionnaire.  One  of  the 
exceptions:  questionnaires  are  sometimes  sent  by  mail  for  the  respondents  to  fill 
out.  The  percentage  of  non-returns,  in  spite  of  follow-up  letters,  plus  the  problem 
of  adjusting  the  sample  to  explain  and  account  for  the  non-returns,  places  a distinct 
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limitation  on  the  value  of  studies  conducted  by  mail.  The  personal  interview 
procedure  also  confronts  the  commercial  polling  agencies  with  a limitation: 
the  perpetual  problem  of  interview  bias.  This  problem  has  several  facets:  (1) 
the  reaction  of  the  respondent  to  tne  interviewer  (that  is,  will  the  respondent 
feel  free  to  answer  questions  honestly  asked  directly  by  another  person,  especi- 
ally a stranger,)  (2)  the  possibility  that  the  interviewer  may,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  influence  the  answers  of  the  respondent  by  the  inflection  of  his 
voice  as  he  reads  the  question,  or  even  by  rewording  the  question,  and  (3)  the 
possibility  that  the  interviewer  may  make  an  error  in  interpreting  or  in  recording 
the  respondent's  answers.  In  short,  when  complete  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
interviewers,  no  matter  how  well  trained  they  may  be,  the  research  agency  can 
never  be  sure  that  every  respondent  was  reacting  to  the  same  pattern  of  interro- 
gation which  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  cover. 

From  the  outset,  the  Attitude  Research  Branch  reduced  to  a minimum  the  diffi- 
culties associated  with  interview  bias  by  the  use  of  self-administered  ques- 
tionnaires. In  adopting  this  advantageous  technique,  however,  the  Branch 
quickly  discovered  that  its  questionnaires,  in  order  to  be  reliably  filled  out 
by  the  respondents  themselves  had  to  be  composed  of  questions  which  were  nothing 
less  than  pellucid  in  their  specific  implications.  To  achieve  such  a degree 
of  clarity  in  question  phrasing  may  require  numerous  pre-tests  of  the  question- 
naire and  thus  prolong  considerably  the  time  required  to  develop  a study.  Even 
so,  until  it  is  certain  that  every  question  will  be  clearly  understood  by  all 
the  respondents — and  that  each  question  will  be  understood  in  the  same  way  by 
everyone — a questionnaire  is  not  ready  for  final  field  administration. 

rfhen  a questionnaire  is  finally  considered  to  be  'ready,'  the  field  adminis- 
tration is  carried  out  by  several  field  teams  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
specially  trained  for  this  work.  Within  any  given  unit  included  in  the  over- 
all design  of  the  sample,  the  men  who  are  to  fill  out  the  questionnaires  are 
drawn  by  a method  of  systematic  random  selection  (referred  to  as  Nth  man 
selection)  by  the  members  of  the  field  team.  For  example,  if  100  men  are  to 
be  studied  in  a specific  unit  with  a strength  of  1000,  every  tenth  name  is 
drawn  from  the  unit's  roster  (or  Form  20  file).  The  men  whose  names  are 
drawn  are  assembled  in  groups  of  about  £0  in  a mess  hall  or  classroom.  There 
the  trained  class  leaders  of  the  field  team  (1)  explain  the  purpose  and  method 
of  the  study,  (2)  assure  the  men  that  they  are  not  being  tested,  (3)  make  it 
clear  that  what  is  wanted  is  simply  a frank  expression  of  opinions,  and  (U) 
above  all,  stress  the  fact  that  the  study  is  conducted  completely  anonymously 
— that  no  names,  serial  numbers,  or  unit  identifications  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  questionnaires. 

The  general  procedure  described  for  selecting  respondents  and  administering 
the  questionnaires  in  groups  applies  for  both  officers  or  enlisted  men,  except 
that  officers  of  the  field  teams  always  act  as  class  leaders  for  officer  re- 
spondents and  enlisted  men  are  class  leaders  for  the  enlisted  respondents. 

With  the  very  personal  questions  the  Branch  frequently  asks,  trying  to  con- 
vince the  officers  or  men  in  such  groups  that  only  honest  answers  are  desired 
— that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  identity  of  the  respondents — involves  an 
important  selling  job  on  the  part  of  the  field  workers.  The  utter  frankness 
of  many  comments  written  by  the  respondents,  plus  the  rarity  of  flippant 
'wisecracks,'  indicates  not  only  a successful  job  by  the  field  workers,  but, 
in  addition,  a realization  on  the  part  of  the  respondents  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  these  studies  is  to  make  the  military  establishment  more  effective. 

Sampling  technique  Commercial  polling  organizations  have,  in  the  past, 

usually  depended  on  what  is  called  a 'Quota  Control' 
technique  of  sampling  in  the  population  to  obtain  their  interviews.  The  inter- 
viewers are  assigned  to  question  a specific  number  or  quota  of  persons  of  vari- 
ous types  (young  and  old;  rich,  middle-class,  and  poor,  etc.)  in  various 


localities  (city,  suburban,  rural).  These  quotas  are  derived  from  census 
(and  other)  data  and  are  apportioned  on  what  is  assumed  to  be  required  to 
obtain  a cross-section  sampling  of  the  population.  Since  the  interviewers 
often  have  a great  deal  of  leeway  in  selecting  the  respondents,  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  sample  will  be  biased  one  way  or  another.  For 
example,  it  is  ordinarily  easier  for  the  interviewers  to  approach  and 
question  persons  in  their  own  economic  or  educational  level.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  to  be  assured  that  all  interviewers  will  do  a thorough  job 
on  that  part  of  their  quota  which  involves  the  poorer  sections  of  a community. 

As  a result,  since  the  interviewers  are  usually  drawn  from  the  middle  class, 
there  tends  to  be  a skewing  of  the  quota  sample  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
economic  scale. 

The  sampling  technique  used  by  the  Attitude  Research  Branch  has  two  distinct 
advantages  which  are  acknowledged  (and  much  envied)  by  commercial  polling 
agencies  dependent  upon  the  'quota'  method.  First,  the  monthly  strength  re- 
ports on  all  military  units  provide  a current  and  continuous  check  on  certain 
census  data  of  the  militaiy  population.  (Commercial  polling  agencies  must 
wait  ten  years  to  obtain  complete  U.S.  Census  data  and  then  keep  making  extra- 
polations to  adjust  the  data  to  population  changes  assumed  to  occur  during  the 
intervening  years.)  Second,  when  the  final  sampling  plan  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  for  a particular  study,  it  is  possible  to  stipulate 
with  essentially  'pin-point'  precision  the  specific  installations  to  be  visited, 
the  particular  units  to  be  included  in  the  sample  at  each  place,  and  the  exact 
number  of  officers  or  men  in  each  designated  unit  to  be  drawn  by  Nth-man  se- 
lection (as  previously  described)  to  fill  out  the  questionnaires.  (Such  ex- 
actness is  in  considerable  contrast  to  the  leeway  in  selecting  respondents 
afforded  interviewers  working  on  a 'quota.' ) 

Scaling  of  Attitude  Questions  The  use  of  a single  question  to  measure  atti- 
tudes and  opinions  has  been  a controversial 
problem  among  experts  in  this  research  field  for  seme  years.  In  most  instances, 
the  syndicated  stories  which  appear  in  our  daily  papers  reporting  a poll  of 
public  reaction  to  some  current  social  or  political  problem  are  based  on  single 
questions.  From  a research  viewpoint,  complete  dependence  on  a single  question 
to  give  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  people's  attitudes  and  opinions  about  a 
complicated  subject  entails  a considerable  hazard.  How  would  you  answer  such 
questions  as:  'Are  you  in  favor  of  the  United  Nations?'  'Do  you  think  the 
United  Nations  can  prevent  wars?'  Could  you  answer  with  simple  'yes'  or  'no' 
responses? 

To  avoid  the  hazard  associated  with  the  use  of  single  questions,  the  Attitude 
Research  Branch  pioneered  and  refined  the  concept  of  'scale  analysis'  in 
attitude  and  opinion  research.  This  technique  is  a complicated  mathematical 
operation  which  the  Branch  has  been  using  for  about  five  years.  The  basis  of 
this  technique  : s the  use  of  a series  of  'scaled'  questions  rather  than  a 
single  item,  to  determine  attitudes.  Thus  in  the  development  of  a question- 
naire for  any  study,  research  personnel  keenly  scrutinize  every  'subject  area' 
being  investigated  as  to  whether  or  not  it  will  lend  itself  to  'scale  analysis.' 
This  technique  gives  maximum  accuracy  to  interpretation  by  permitting  the 
analysis  of  not  one,  but  a series  of  reactions  on  a specific  subject. 

Numerous  articles  have  been  published  in  professional  journals  on  'scale 
analysis,'  as  used  in  the  military  service.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  last  several  years  this  new  scaling  technique  has  received  increasing 
acceptance  by  commercial  research  organizations. 
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FIELD  WORK 

1 

Field  work  required  in  connection  with  attitude  studies  is  defined  as  the 
operation  of  interviewing  or  administering  questionnaires  to  selected 
representative  samples  of  military  personnel. 

This  operation  is  a very  important  part  of  the  study,  and  conducted  in  a 
comparatively  well  controlled  situation.  The  manner  in  which  field  work 
is  conducted  affects  not  only  the  value  and  accuracy  of  a research  study 
itself  but  also  is  a factor  in  developing  favorable  reactions  on  the  part 
of  military  personnel  to  this  activity. 

The  procedure  for  requesting  studies,  the  development  of  a questionnaire 
and  the  development  of  a sample  design,  etc.,  are  covered  in  'Soldier 
Opinion. ' You,  as  a field  officer,  generally  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  these  activities  but  you  should  be  familiar  with  them.  Questions  will 
be  asked  you  in  the  field,  and  you  should  be  able  to  answer  them  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  specific  information. 

Your  Duties:  In  conducting  field  work,  you  as  an  officer  are  responsible  for: 

a.  Obtaining  the  rosters  needed  for  drawing  the  sample. 

b.  Drawing  the  sample. 

c.  Scheduling  classes  for  the  personnel  who  are  to  complete  the  questionnaire. 

d.  Conducting  the  classes. 

e.  Completing  field  reports  and  safeguarding  completed  questionnaires. 

The  Sample  The  sampling  method  is  designed  to  meet  the  specific  requirements 
of  each  study.  Field  officers  will  be  thoroughly  briefed  prior 
to  starting  a field  operation  on  the  particular  ssnplir.g  method  to  be  used  in 
the  study  underway.  There  are  several  general  points  about  the  sampling  pro- 
cedure used  on  any  study,  however,  -which  must  be  stressed.  This  Branch  uses 
attitude  research  techniques  which  are  as  nearly  accurate  scientifically  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them.  This  fact  is  important,  because  the  sample  you 
draw  must  also  meet  the  same  rigid  standards  in  accuracy  employed  in  its 
design.  There  can  be  nothing  slipshod  in  the  methods  of  sampling  in  the 
field;  you  must  be  conscientious  and  honest  in  following  the  specific  in- 
structions given  you  for  drawing  the  sample.  Any  sampling  method  is  designed 
to  insure  that  all  persons  in  the  group  under  study  have  an  absolutely  fair 
and  equal  chance  of  being  included  in  the  sample.  You  must  realize  that, 
if  the  responses  of  a comparatively  few  persons  are  to  be  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  what  the  whole  group  would  have  responded,  then  the  sample  you 
draw  also  must  be  an  accurate  representation  of  the  whole  group. 

Scheduling  Classes  Your  next  job  after  drawing  the  samples,  is  to  set  up  a 

class  schedule.  Classes  are  to  be  conducted,  unless 
absolutely  impossible,  cn  duty  time.  There  are  no  set  rules  as  to  just  how 
this  should  be  done  but  the  following  suggestions  have  been  found  to  be 
practical: 


r* 


a.  Set  up  enough  classes  so  that  size  of  groups  can  be  limited. 

b.  Interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the  normal  operation  of  the  unit. 

Set  up  schedules  for  the  convenience  of  the  unit  rather  than  your  ovn. 

c.  Personally  make  sure  that  unit  commanders  are  furnished  notice  of  the 
persons  to  appear,  of  the  location,  and  of  the  time  schedule. 

d.  be  sure  that  classrooms  have  been  reserved,  have  facilities  for  writing, 
have  heat  and/or  lights. 

e.  Make  sure  every  class  leader  is  present  and  gets  to  the  classroom  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  class. 


Completed  Questionnaires  Completed  questionnaires  must  be  safeguarded. 

Under  no  conditions  are  you  authorized  to  allow 
anyone  on  the  installation  to  read  them.  If  you  are  to  mail  the  questionnaires 
back  to  the  office,  get  them  on  the  way  as  soon  as  possible.  Fill  out  an 
'Individual  Unit  and  Class  Record  Sheet'  for  each  group  attending  each  class. 
Fill  out  the  'Camp  Record  Sheet'  before  completing  work  at  each  installation. 


Observing  Conditions  In  addition  to  administering  the  questionnaire,  you 

should  be  especially  observant  of  the  conditions  in 
the  unit  being  surveyed.  Pick  up  all  of  the  information  you  can  which  has 
a bearing  on  the  areas  being  studied.  Talk  to  the  officers  and  if  you  dis- 
cover conditions  which  may  have  a bearing  on  certain  attitudes  being  studied, 
be  sure  to  make  notes  so  you  can  inform  the  analysts  upon  your  return.  In- 
formation of  this  type  is  especially  helpful  in  analyzing  the  results  of  the 
study. 


Dealings  with  Units  Visited  The  military  side  of  your  job  is  also  important 

since  to  the  people  visited  you  represent 
Washington.  Cn  the  surface  it  may  seem  trite  to  remind  you  that  you  must 
exercise  tact  in  your  dealings  with  the  units  you  visit.  The  fact  that  you 
come  vrith  a mission  to  perform  will  be  recognized  by  the  unit  but  you  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  unit  also  has  a mission  to  perform.  In  order  to 
accomplish  your  mission  you  will  have  to  disrupt  the  regular  activities  of 
the  unit.  Be  firm  in  your  dealings  but  cooperate  in  every  way  possible.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  get  the  job  done  if  you  make  friends  than  it  is  to  try 
to  force  your  way.  A part  of  your  military  job,  v/hen  conducting  a field  study, 
is  to  inform  the  commanders  concerned  about  the  study.  Except  for  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  clearance,  commanders  normally  will  know  nothing 
about  the  study  itself.  They  even  may  be  rather  hazy  in  their  ideas  as  to 
what  to  do.  Make  it  a point  to  give  them  enough  information  about  the  study 
as  a whole  to  elicit  their  interest.  If  necessary,  briefly  explain  the  pro- 
cedures for  preparing  and  administering  studies  and  above  all  state  specifi- 
cally what  you  have  to  do  in  their  units.  They  have  a right  to  this  in- 
formation; give  it  to  them. 


Summary  The  following  list  of  'tips'  will  be  helpful  in  planning  your  trip 
and  conducting  the  field  work: 


a 


i 

t 
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. Check  your  orders  and  clearances,  plan  your  itinerary,  obtain  T/R's, 
make  transportation  reservations,  and  sign  out  before  you  depart. 


b.  Sign  in  on  arrival  at  an  installation  and  report  to  the  Adjutant. 


c.  Be  prepared  to  explain  your  mission  and  your  plan  of  operation  to 
commanders  and  staff  officers  concerned. 


d.  Insist  on  drawing  the  sample  yourself. 

e.  Set  up  your  class  schedule  to  conform  insofar  as  possible  with  v/ishes 
of  the  commander. 

f.  Be  sure  that  commanders  know  what  persons  are  to  report  to  classes, 
where  and  when. 

g.  Prepare  a schedule  of  classes,  to  include  number  in  each  unit  who  are 
to  report  to  a class,  location  and  time  for  your  own  use  in  checking 
the  actual  operation. 

h.  Train  your  class  leaders. 

i.  Safeguard  the  completed  questionnaires. 

j.  Pay  your  respects  to  commanders  and  staff  officers,  pay  your  bills  and 
sign  out  before  departure. 

k.  As  soon  as  you  know  when  you  will  finish  an  installation,  don't  forget 
transportation  reservations  to  your  next  station. 

l.  Get  the  names  of  the  class  leaders  and  their  official  addresses. 

m.  Keep  a list  of  your  itinerary  and  reimbursable  expenses  (cab  fares, 
porter  fees,  official  pay  calls,  etc.)  so  you  can  put  in  for  your  per 
diem  on  your  return. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO:  Ur.  Elinson  DATE:  April  2h,  1953 

FROM:  E.  S.  Marks 

SUBJECT:  Item  analysis  problem 

1.  Essentially  the  Kruskal-Wallis  paper*  deals  with  the  case  where 

t we  have  N ranked  cases  divided  into  C classes  (with  n^  cases  in  the  i^h  class). 

2.  In  the  item  analysis  problem,  it  is  assumed  that  the  items  are 
dichotomous  so  C = 2.  In  this  case,  the  measure  H proposed  by  Kruskal  and 
Hfetllis  is  equivalent  to: 


(R0  ~ R)2  (Ri  - R)2 


where  RQ  = mean  of  class  "0" 

R^  = mean  of  class  "1" 

2 2 - _ - 
0_  = o_  = variance  of  Rn  “ variance  of  Rn 

Ro  Ri  0 1 

r = mean  of  all  ranks 

3.  Wallis  and  Kruskal  state  that  if  "the  samples  come  from  identical 
continuous  populations  and  the  n^"  (number  of  cases  in  the  i^R  class)  "are 
not  too  small,  H is  distributed  as^  (C-l)."  For  C=2,  this  means  that  \ZTT~ 
is  normally  distributed  with  unit  variance. 

U.  It  would  be  desirable  to  have,  instead  of  H,  a measure  which 
varies  between  0 and  1.  If  we  let: 

*Kruskal,  W.  H.  and  Wallis,  W.  A.  "Use  of  Ranks  in  One-Criterion 
Variance  Analysis,"  J.  Amer.  Stat.  Assn.,  1952,  U7,  583-621. 
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n = number  of  cases  in  class  "1" 


N = total  number  of  cases 

= variance  of  ranks  for  all  cases 


then: 


= («1-  R)‘ 
(N-n)  7 
(N-l)  n 


N-l 


jn(Rl-R)2] 

\(N-n)  o2j 


or 


j o\/N-n  j 

5.  Assigning  a value  of  0 to  one  class  and  a value  of  1 to  the  other. 


the  point  correlation  between  these  values  and  the  ranks  is: 


_ n 

’N-n 

(1) 

2 RU 

+ (o) 

R0i 

- (n-K>)  R 

1 

Li=l  J 

_ i=l  J 

o \/n  (N-n  j 


where 


n _ 

2 R^  = sum  of  ranks  in  class  "l"  = nR^ 
i=l 

N-n  _ 

Z R0i  = sum  of  ranks  in  class  "0"  = (N-n)  Rq 
i=l 

then 

r = ~ ^ = yf*  (R;  - R) 

oVn(N-n)  o\/Nht’ 

thus 

r = a/~H ~ 

/M 

6.  Thus  (since  \/"h  is  normally  distributed  with  unit  variance  when 
N,n  and  N-n  are  large),  r will  be  normally  distributed  with  standard  error: 


o r = 1_ 


a.  N,n,  and  (N-n)  are  all  reasonably  large  (100  or  more) 
and  b.  r is  not  near  1 

Note:  This  result  is  not  new.  It  is  merely  an  extension  to  the  case 
of  ranked  data  of  very  well  known  principles. 

7.  To  use  the  above,  it  is  desirable  that  the  intensity  scores  be 
expressed  as  ranks.  The  difference  will  be  slight  but  it  would  keep  the 
statistical  theory  clean.  This  would  be  done  as  follows: 


Score 


Mo.  Cases 


Cumulative 
No.  Cases 


Rank 

corresponding  to 
the  score* 


Mi  = F]_ 

1 (M-,  + 1) 

2 

^2  ~ F^+Fg 

1 (Mt+Mo+1) 

2 1 

=F^+F2+F^ 

1 (lL,-W*+l) 

2 * 

i 

1 (M3-HkIii+l) 

2 

etc. 

1 (M.  ■ +¥c+l) 

2 

t 

1 (fcitj+Mg+l) 

o 

c. 

i 

1 (U^H‘y+1) 

2 

• 

l (M^-nyig+1) 

i 

10 

Mjo13  Z F.=  N 

1 (Mq+M9+1) 

1 (m^+i^o+^) 

-1*7- 

*Notes: 

a)  To  simplify  computation,  omit  the  ^ in  the  last  column  (i.e., 
double  each  rank  and  use  R^_  = M]_  + lj  R2  = M]_  + M2  + 1,  etc.).  Average 
rank  will  be  N+l.  Then,  if  we  compute  o by: 


N 


we  have: 

r = \/~n  (Rj-N-l) 
o V N-n 

or  = 1 

V N—l 

b)  Assigning  ranks  in  this  way  is  the  same  as  giving  each  score 
the  average  rank  for  all  cases  with  the  score,  i.e.,  the  Fj  cases  with  score 
j should  be  assigned  the  Fj  ranks  from  (Mj_-j_+l)  to  Mj  (since  there  are 
Mj-1  cases  up  to  "beginning"  of  the  score  and  Mj  cases  up  to  the  "end"), 

and  this  makes  the  average  rank  1 (Mj  ^+Mj+1)  = Mj_^+  • 

2 “ 2~ 

8.  The  point  correlation  coefficient  of  the  ranks  is,  however,  only 
equal  to  1 if  the  ranks  are  all  equal  within  each  category  but  different  in 
the  two  categories — for  example,  if  all  n cases  in  one  category  are  "tied"  and 
have  rank  , and  all  N-n  cases  in  the  other  category  are  "tied"  and  have 
rank  # it  is  possible  tc  use  an  index  which  would  be  1 if  all  cases 

in  one  category  had  ranks  lower  than  all  cases  in  the  other  category  (but 
without  requiring  that  ranks  within  the  category  be  equal).  Under  these 
conditions,  we  have,  either: 


d - n+1 □ - N-n+l+N 

R1 — Rx  - ^ 


i.e.,  ranks  in  smaller  class  run  either  from  1 to  n or  from  (N-n+l)  to  N. 

N+l !-  H-n 


Thus,  we  would  have  the  maximum  (absolute)  value  of 
and  the  index: 


p N+l 
! = R1  " “ 


_ 2 (R1  " T) 


N+l 


N-n 

2 


N-n 


would  vary  from  -1  to  +1. 

Since  I is  equal  to  \/""h  times: 
2o 


V n (N-l)  (N-n) 

it  is  normally  distributed  with  standard  error: 


Rt  - R = 


R!  “ 2 


Oj  = 2c 

V n (N-l)  (N-n) 

As  compared  with  r,  I measures  "one-way  relationship,"  i.e.: 

If  r = 1,  then: 

(l)  when  Ra  <_  R^,  a is  in  0 category  and  b is  in  1 category; 
and  (2)  when  a is  in  0 category  and  b is  in  1 category,  Ra£  Rb  • 

If  I = 1,  only  the  second  part  is  true — one  can  have  Ra<  and  a 
and  b can  both  be  in  0 category  or  both  be  in  1 category.  However,  for 
1=1,  the  relationship  Ra<R^  does  imply  that  b cannot  be  in  1 category 
unless  a is  also  in  1 category  and,  also,  the  relationship  (2)  above  holds. 


